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BRAINS ALLIED TO POWER. 


Much has been said and written to the effect that 
an individual starting out in life should study his 
own adaptability and, having clearly ascertained it, 
should determine his course in life accordingly. It is 
often laid down as a positive rule that each person, 
man or woman, has a capacity for some 
particular calling, and that his or her 
success will depend on whether the 
right one to fit the case shall be chosen. 
Like nearly all theories abstracted 
from practice, we find that this one is 
a mere structure of words that is more 
plausible than provable by actual 
demonstration. Probably it can .be 
shown that any individual of ordinary 
faculty is capable of any one of sev- 
eral particular undertakings that if 
persisted in with energy and single- 
ness of purpose will eventuate in more 
or less suecess. Yet this does not prove 
that any other pursuit, followed with 
persistency, energy and singleness of 
purpose, may not have been equally, 
perhaps more successful. The fact is 
that any well equipped mind, backed 
by a steadfast purpose and supported 
by a fairly strong physical nature, is 
capable of successfully accomplishing 
numerous things that will be a credit to 
the individual. The lives of many men 
and women demonstrate this conclusion 
without recourse to abstract theory 
or superfluous argument in its behalf. 

The truth is that in the majority 
cf instances accident, environment, 
opportunity or other incidents in early 
life give direction to one’s avocation 
or pursuit. The vastly greater num- 
ber depend on chance or opportunity 
to give them a start in life. As a gen- 
eral thing necessity has much to do 
with the first step or succession of 
steps. In the outset we mostly do 
what we can or what we have to, not 
what we would desire. It is true that 
in the learned professions, in me- 
chanics and the arts, where prelimi- 
nary tuition is possible and determin- 
able, there is often an early choice of 
pursuit which is carried into effect 
after the training has been completed. 
But the great mass of men are thrust 
by the force of circumstances into the 
avenues that lead to their settled 
careers. Many individuals see no 
other choice than a general resolution 
to get on in the world, and seize the 
first opportunity that is presented. 
Such persons apparently are as apt to 
obtain wealth, position and honor as 
others who have made a specific selec- 
tion of calling and have relied on their special adapta- 
bility to it for a successful outcome. Especially is 
this indirection true of men beginning life in lowly 
and straightened circumstances; they have no oppor- 
tunity, no power of choice, but are forced to dodge 
into the first opening that appears. Such tentative 
movements may be the initiatives of triumphant 
careers, or only the beginning of a desultory effort to 
keep soul and body together; but in either outcome 
there was no choice in respect to inclination or adapta- 
bility to the avenue of effort which may have offered. 

In the following biographical-sketch the subject is 
ushered before our public without preliminary herald- 


ing. There is no description of a remarkable boy- 
hood, of a long line of illustrious ancestry, of bril- 
liant scholarship, of training for future employment, 
of struggles with adverse conditions before a _ suc- 
cessful start was made. This recital is concerning a 
man who seems early to have gone at the first work 


that was obtainable. He was, as a youth, employed 





HON. CHARLES ADOLPH SCHIEREN, OF NEW YORK CITY; 


Statesman, Manufacturer and Financier, Favorably Known in All Sections Interested 
in Lumber Production. 


by his father. His next engagement was in the busi- 
ness that he has since followed. There was nothing 
especially strenuous or spectacular in the way his 
career began. He simply persisted in the pursuit that 
opened to him, and by industry, a set purpose to 
acquire a knowledge of the business and a skillful 
application of what he learned he has attained a large 
measure of success. 

In the portrayal of the life of Charles A. Schieren 
opportunity is given to say something interesting 
about an appliance and the manufacture thereof in 
which every lumberman or operator of a machine is 
much interested, namely, the leather belt that trans- 


' Jacob R. Stein. 


mits power from wheel to wheel and from wheel to 
pinion. The providing of belts by manufacturers and 
the acquisition and use of them by the operators of 
saw mills and all woodworking establishments are 
matters of deep concern, involving much money and 
requiring extreme care in order to secure efficient 
working and endurance so that profit may be saved 
and safety to property, life and limb 
be assured. For these reasons the 
LUMBERMAN is fully persuaded that the 
accompanying sketch will be welcomed 
by the mass of its readers, who will be 
much interested in the achievements 
of the principal actor in the industrial 
scenes here somewhat briefly portrayed. 

Charles Adolph Schieren was born 
in Neuss, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, 
February 28, 1842. His father was 
John Nicolaus Schieren, and his 
mother’s maiden name was Wilhelmina 
Laugenbach. The boy Charles was 
educated in the public and high schools 
of Germany, and after he came to this 
country he took a course of study in 
the Cooper Institute in New York city. 

His first work in this country was 
in the cigar trade with his father but, 
not having been favorably inclined to 
that business, in 1864 he obtained a 
position as salesman with Philip 8. 
Pasquay, who conducted a leather belt- 
ing business at 25 Spruce street, New 
York. Here, it will be observed, was 
his first real start in life, and he has 
followed this line of pursuit until the 
present time finds him at its head. 

Mr. Schieren showed remarkable 
aptitude in acquiring a _ thorough 
knowledge of the business, especially 
in the manufacturing department of it, 
so that in 1866, when Mr. Pasquay 
died, he was selected as manager of 
the estate. The business finally passed 
to the ownership of Heim & Zimmer- 
man, and Mr. Schieren remained in 
their employ until 1868, when he 
founded the business of Charles A. 
Schieren & Co., locating at 92 Gold 
street, in the southern end of the city. 

At first the business of the new firm 
was necessarily a modest one. For 
capital to begin with Mr. Schieren had 
only the savings from his earnings as 
an employee, but he had an intimate 
knowledge of the business, gained by 
practical experience, aided by an in- 
telligent and observing mind bent on 
knowing all that was to be acquired 
about the manufacture and sale of 
belting, and an ability to utilize it 
to the fullest extent. His efforts were 
crowned with an unusual measure of 
success and the establishment of 
Charles A, Schieren & Co. grew rapidly and unremit- 
tently to a plane of preéminent commercial importance. 

In 1882 Mr. Schieren took into equal partnership 
Five years later Mr. Stein retired 
and the following year F. A. M. Burrell was admitted 
as a partner, having had a pecuniary interest in the 
business from 1882 forward. 

The most important development in the business of 
Charles A. Schieren & Co. was the establishment of 
a tannery in the south. This occurred in 1893, when 
a plant was erected at Bristol, Tenn. The hides from 
which the belt leather was made had mainly been pur- 

(Concluded on Page 53.) 
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WAREHOUSES, FACTORY AND OFFICE OF THE CARR, RYDER & ADAMS CO., DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


An order placed now with us will 
insure you the best 


Storm Sash 


an 


Storm Doors 






on the market, in ample time to 
supply your customers before cold 
weather sets in. 


CARR & ADAMS CO., CARR, RYDER & ADAMS CO., 
PEORIA, ILL. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
THE COLLIER-BARNETT CoO., ADAMS-CARR CO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
CARR & ADAMS CO., ADAMS & KELLY CO., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. OMAHA, NEB. 








Largest Producers of Sash and Doors in the World. 
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RETAILERS LEARNING ANEW. 


Of late years the retail lumber business over a large 
area of the country has had to be learned anew. A 
dozen years ago, or less, it was in its infancy as com- 
pared with the present. Then few kinds of woods were 
handled, lumber on short notice could be had on order, 
and the expense of running a yard was at least 95 
percent less than it is now. A man to conduct the busi- 
ness successfully did not require great mercantile ability. 
Lumber was bought when it was wanted and it arrived 
before the piles were bare. In fact there were no bare 
piles unless the dealers would so have it. If stocks were 
*“shot to pieces’’ metaphorically it was because the men 
who owned them placed powder behind them and touched 
it off. 

From that time on there was a marked, enforced 
change in the conduct of the business. It called for 
more watchfulness, more ability and consequently more 
knowledge successfully to carry on the business than 
before. It was not simply a matter of buying and 
selling, as heretofore it had been, but of selecting that 
lumber which would sell best, or which owing to freight 
rates would pay the dealer the best profit. Fortunately 
there are several kinds cf lumber any one of which will 
answer equally for several purposes, and considering 
this the cost of transportation will decide many a 
purchase. 

It was the lower cost of hemlock, as compared with 
pine, that gave the former a position in the building 
world. Yellow pine dimension pushed the same item in 
white pine northward because it could be laid down for 
less money, and at present there are sections in which 
yellow pine and fir dimension are having the same sort 
of contest, the victory depending on which can be placed 
in stock the cheaper. i 

The dealers also have had to learn the characteristics 
of west coast lumber. For finish all that thousands of 
them knew was white pine from the north, but as the 
conditions changed the price of this pine mounted up- 
ward, and even at the advanced price it was hard to 
obtain. The grades were not what they once were. There 
was a depreciation in quality that was deplored. The 
carpenters talked it abroad that the manufacturers were 
aiming to get every cent possible from their product, 
a charge that the saw mill men did not deny. For years 
they had sweat blood and when the time for their innings 
came they did not hesitate to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

But the law of compensation in this, as in all things 
else, was discovered still to exist. Western pine, Cali- 
fornia white pine, spruce, redwood, sugar pine, Idaho 
pine were urged as substitutes for both finish and sid- 
ing, and the dealers found that in these there was a 





remedy. It was learned that white pine could go, and 
while it would be missed the breach was not irreparable. 
But the dealers had to learn the characteristics of these 
woods. While on the surface they looked well they 
were new. From long association with white pine 
builders said they didn’t know about them. It took 
time to install them solidly, but now they are on a sure 
footing. They are not only necessary but they are 
accepted, and while the highest grade of northern white 
pine is regarded as the king of soft woods less is heard 
of its merits than of old. 

The retail dealers have now learned this lesson. They 
are in touch with the changed conditions and know what 
to expect and what is expected of them. Matters have 
become adjusted and move along with little friction. 
The carpenters have ceased grumbling. Builders have 
come to recognize, and have learned, that the success 
of the building industry does not hinge on the lumber 
that is obtained from this section or that. There are 
wide fields from which to draw, the products from which 
are both efficient and satisfactory. For texture and 
strength the new comers fill the bill. 


The retail lumbermen have also learned that in order 
to conduct their business with success they must better 
play the part of merchants than they have played it in 
the past. Their fund of knowledge must be enlarged if 
they would handle the various kinds of lumber they 
are required to handle. Heretofore they have been in 
the kindergarten; now they have graduated into a 
higher school. The ability that previously would make 
a successful Jumberman would now make a dismal fail- 
ure. In order to buy to the best advantage they must 
possess a knowledge of locations and freight rates. 
When one kind of lumber practically will answer as 
well as another, knowledge of when and how to obtain 
their stock to the best advantage is necessary. While 
heretofore the wisdom of the successful dealer was con- 
fined to the conditions of one section it must now apply 
to many. 

More and more it behooves the retail merchant to 
read, to acquaint himself with the sources and condi- 
tions of stocks; to conduct his business successfully he 
must know this, as in the mercantile world guess work 
or blind chance does not lead to satisfactory results. 





TRANSPORTATION DEADLOCK CAUSES SHOP LUMBER SCARCITY. 


The shop lumber trade of the middle west is passing 
through a strenuous period, if, indeed, it can be said to 
be passing at all in its present enforced quietude. Shop 
lumber of any kind is extremely scarce, while the Cali- 
fornia supply of white and sugar pine has about dis- 
appeared from the eastern market. The wholesale deal- 
ers are holding up their hands in despair because they 
can get almost no lumber from the coast, while factories 
are confronted with a possible shutdown because of a 
lack of lumber. 

This state of affairs is partly owing to short supplies 
in California but mainly because the railroads fail to 
transport product eastward when it is ordered. One 
leading shop lumber wholesale house in Chicago states 
that it is about impossible to make deliveries under the 
present embargoed condition of the railroads. When 
orders are received the wouldbe purchasers are informed 
that absolutely no time for delivery can be indicated, 
much less guaranteed. It is as if there were no railroads 
extending to the Pacific coast. How long this state of 
things shall continue no man can forecast and its early 
discontinuance is not prophesied. 

When wholesalers shift their inquiries to Montana, 
Idaho, Washington or British Columbia in quest of shop 
pine they encounter the same transportation difficulty. 
Some lumber can be located but it cannot be forwarded. 
The sash and door manufacturers are running out of 
stock and are importuning dealers for supplies, but the 
helpless handlers can give consumers next to no relief. 
If they turn to the white pine of the old states they not 
only find the supply inadequate but so much higher in 
price than the Pacific coast article that they are forced 
to ignore it, for the time being at least. Numerous mill 
operators in California, who have located their plants 
for the purpose of cutting sugar and white pine, and 
could do a good business if they could ship their product, 
gloomily watch the augmentation of their piles as well as 
their accumulating expenses because they have no outlet 
for their lumber. Some mills are shut down thus to re- 
main until they can secure cars for shipment. The box 


trade takes the grades below shop common, and third 
clear inch lumber is cleaned up by the California local 
trade. 

Prices on blocks of lumber to wholesalers delivered 
at points east of the Mississippi river are rather an un- 
certain quantity in the present doubtful state of trans- 
portation, though of course the market on lumber that 
can be delivered is firm. No. 1 and No. 2 clear ranges 
from $51 to $55 a thousand and No. 3 clear at $47 to 
$48—that is, for lumber five-quarters to two inches in 
thickness. Inch No. 3 is priced at $43 to $44 a thou- 
sand. 

No. 1 shop is warth $41 a thousand and No. 2 $32 to 
$36, but there is little that is on the market. 

One dealer in this city ordered a carload of shop pine 
from British Colurfnbia, but found it so poor that he 
could not use it. The shipper finally acknowledged that 
the carload was nothing but ‘‘throw outs’’ which had 
been shipped by mistake. A half dozen carloads were 
secured from another point in British Columbia and 
proved to be no better than the other. The dealer then 
gave up the quest in that direction. Altogether the shop 
lumber dealers are having a hard experience in trying 
to satisfy their customers. 

It seems as if the door makers in midcountry will have 
largely to depend on yellow pine and cypress until the 
railroads shall be able to furnish more transportation 
facilities than for the year past. Some are talking about 
the transference of their factories to the Pacific coast. 
That, they say, would place their goods in a different 
freight classification from that of mere lumber, which 
might secure a more rapid movement of product to east- 
ern markets. Besides, stocks of finished product could be 
forwarded at favorable times of year and held at des- 
tination in warehouses for sale. The entire outlook, how- 
ever, is problematical. It seems as if there must be some 
change in the movement and marketing of shop lumber 
and its product, for a predicament like the present is one 
fraught with an unpleasant uncertainty, to say nothing 
of attendant or possible loss. 





LACK OF RETURN FREIGHT FROM ARGENTINA LIMITS TONNAGE. 


In its Daily Consular and Trade Reports, issued by the 
department of commerce and labor, of date December 
14, 1906, space is given to ‘‘progress in Argentina.’’ 
In that part devoted to imports into that country the 
following exhibit for lumber is made: 

Sir months, 

Lumber and applications— 
Building material 
Raw material .............-+s+06- 
Made up goods.........2.-++006- 


Total lumber ..............-.$14,158,163 


1906. 
tippers $ 9,390,580 
*927,422 


1,496,083 





$11,820,085 


*No longer classified as in 1905. 

Thus it appears that lumber and lumber products in 
the shape of building material imported by Argentina 
in 1905 amounted to a money value of $14,158,163, and 
$11,820,085 in the first. six months of 1906. Scanning 
the figures we find that both raw lumber and that of 
secondary manufacture are included in imports. The 


total is considerable, and the relation between the total 
of that in 1905 and that of the first six months of 1906 
shows that this year there was a notable increase, 

The greater share of the lumber imported by Argen- 
tina is derived in the United States, by far the larger 
part going from the southern ports from whence yellow 
pine is shipped. In fact shipments from the Gulf ports 
to Argentina constitute a large part of the export trade 
of Mobile, Pascagoula, Pensacola and other ports. It 
is a trade that is not as fastidious as to quality as is that 
of Europe, taking a lower grade of product, and there- 
fore available to the majority of shippers. It is a 
business worthy of cultivation and would more rapidly 
grow to large proportions if sufficient tonnage could be 
had to develop the trade fully. In this respect the lum- 
ber trade with South America is handicapped as are 
other lines of merchandise. 

The trade reports of the department of commerce show 
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that in 1905 and six months in 1906 there was a general 
increase in imports by Argentina, which reflected the 
prosperity of that country. In this the United States 
has shared, but the increase mainly has been in agri- 
cultural machinery and railroad material. Until better 
shipping facilities shall be provided it is not probable, 
says the department report, that the Argentina trade 
with the United States will increase to any appreciable 
extent. As matters are at present great delay is experi- 
enced in the discharge of steamers with cargoes from the 
United States. This is due to the fact that these vessels 
carry kerosene and other inflammable merchandise, and 
they have to go to special depots for discharge before 
they can be allowed in the port. 

Argentina has but little to send to the United States, 
the principal exports being hides, skins, wool and que- 
bracho wood; but these do not go forward in sufficient 
quantities to warrant any considerable increase in ton- 


nage. If the returning vessels could complete their 
cargoes with coffee at Brazilian ports it would be an 
advantage to shippers, but the tonnage trading directly 
with Brazil is sufficient to meet that demand. Hence it 
is concluded that there is little prospect that trade be- 
tween South America and the United States will show 
an increase in the near future. Some of the tramp 
steamers are frequently leaving South American ports 
for the United States in ballast because they cannot 
procure cargoes. 

Thus it is seen that there is a good reason why the 
United States fails to develop commerce with the Latin- 
American republics. American vessel interests will not 
embark in that trade so long as they cannot secure return 
freight. Subsidies of American bottoms for that trade 
would have to be sufficient to cover the loss of returning 
without cargoes. Such tonnage as can be secured to 
earry lumber to South America, for instance, is of tne 


foreign tramp character that roams the seas of the 
world, and as it were, glances from one continent to an- 
other, including the islands here and there, in quest of 
business. The ships come from Europe to the United 
States or the West Indies, call at Gulf ports for lumber, 
go to some South American port, unload, take on coffee, 
hides, wool, tallow or other products, and sail for Eu- 
rope. Perhaps they go around the Horn, range along 
the western American coast and shoot off across the 
Pacific. American seamen have not yet gone into that 
tramp trade to any extent. 

If ship owners in this country could be assured that 
they could get cargoes both ways they would not be long 
in entering into the South American trade on a large 
scale. In that case there would be no lack of vessels in 
which to carry lumber to Argentina, or any other Ameri- 
ean country, by which the southern yellow pine and cy- 
press trade would be great gainers. 





RESISTANCE OF WOOD TO SHOCK, A NEW STUDY 


Forest Service officials, who have been carrying on 
tests of various kinds, have found ample room for new 
experimental work in the great untrodden field of wood 
physics. One of the latest investigations conducted by 
the bureau had in view the determining of the resistance 
of wood to impact loads, such for instance as results 
when a locomouve passes over a wooden trestle. A study 
of this subject at the timber testing station at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., shows that wood has more 
spring or elasticity under impact loads than when they 
are gradually applied. This result is said to confirm the 
wisdom of engineers in taking weakened trestles at high 
speed. 

_ Air dried loblolly pine specimens, both of natural and 
steamed wood, 2 by 2 inches in cross section, were tested 
in bending on a 34-inch span under both impact and 
static loadings. The moisture content was approximately 


13 percent of the dry weight, or about the moisture con- 
dition of air dry wood. The machine and methods of 
test are described in Circular 38 of the Forest Service, 
‘<Tnstructions to Engineers of Timber Tests.’’ 

The maximum deflection under a gradually applied 
load was 1.2 inches, and the deflection just preceding 
failure under impact was 1.1 inches. There is, thus, 
little difference between the ultimate deflection of wood 


Natural wood. 


IN TIMBER TESTS. 


under the two kinds of loading. But at the elastic limit 
the average deflection under gradual loading was 0.33 
inch, while the average deflection under impact loading 
was 0.66 inch. Thus this wood possesses twice the 
elastic strength under impact that it does under static 
load. 

The detailed tests upon which these statements are 
based are presented below in tabular form: 


Wood steamed four 


Wood steamed four 
hours at 20 lbs. 


Natural wood. hours at 30 lbs. 


Static. Impact. Static. Impact. Static. Impact. Static. Impact. 
RENAE OR COUR ois oi h nis nino Kinss de coee sone 8 8 8 8 7 8 7 7 
DONE PIROS DOP URE. o.oo 6:604 00258050008 7.5 7.5 6.5 7.0 7.5 6.5 7.0 7.5 
a ae ee ea eer ica 13.8 13.1 13.4 13.1 12.7 13.3 12.2 13.1 
eS ee ee re cee eee 0.558 0.550 0.546 0.537 0.553 0.559 0.571 0.564 
Deflection in inches at elastic limit.......... 0.3 0.67 0.34 0.67 0.36 0.64 0.31 0.66 
Fiber stress at elastic limit (lbs. per sq. inch) 6,496 15,018 6,380 13.490 7,250 12,465 6,069 11,563 
Modulus of elasticity (1,000 lbs. per sq. inch). 2,061 2,150 1,829 1,894 1,966 1,853 1,943 1,720 
Modulus of resilience (inch-pounds per sq. inch) 1.164 5.88 1.241 5.36 1.495 4.74 1.091 4.51 





RETAIL LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS’ “DECLARATION OF PURPOSE” LEGALLY CONSTRUED. 


Another legal opinion concerning the discriminating 
phase of the ‘‘declaration of purpose’’ of lumber asso- 
ciations has been rendered. As in previous instances, 
it was evoked in response to the request of the 
National Retail Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation, and is addressed to H. S. Adams, president 
of that body, at Chillicothe, Ohio. The opinion is 
given by E. L. Brown, an attorney of Yazoo City, Miss. 

The ‘‘deelaration of purpose’’ of the proposed 
National Retail Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation pledges the members who voluntarily become 
such to buy only from manufacturers who do not sell 
to consumers, or to commission merchants, agents or 
brokers who sell to consumers, but do not carry stocks, 
and only from such commission merchants, agents and 
brokers as do not sell to consumers, wherever there are 
located retail yards carrying retail stocks commen- 
surate to the local needs. 

The pledge involved can be construed to be no more 
than one to buy of those whose business policy is more 
favorable to the business interests of its members. The 
opinion holds that the main purpose of the organization 
is to protect its members from competition with those 
from whom they must buy, for unless they can do this 
they cannot do business and make a living. The ecarry- 
ing into effect of the purposes of the organization is 
to make it the interest of the manufacturers and other 
sellers of product to abstain from selling to consumers. 
But this result does not mean that there is coercion or 
intimidation, for every seller has the choice, if he may 
so elect, to sell to consumers as well as to retailers. 
That is to say, in the essence of the thing, when retail- 
ers refuse to buy of manufacturers and their agents 
who sell to consumers they are not antagonizing such 
sellers or depriving them of the privilege of selling to 
consumers if they so elect. 

Yet it is assumed by some that the consumer is in- 
jured by the attitude of the associated retailers, and 
that herein is a public injury that should be amenable 
to a restrictive legal measure. To this view of the 
matter the learned attorney replies as follows: 

The injury to the consumer and those from whom mem- 
bers are pledged not to buy, assuming that injury will result 
to them, is mereiy incidental to and not the purpose of the 
action the members are pledged to. The purpose of the 
action is the benefit to accrue to the retailers. The pur 
pose, therefore, cannot be considered wrongful per se on the 
ground that every benefit accruing to one implies a corre- 
sponding detriment to another; the logic that would con- 
demn the purpose or the effect of the action contemplated 
would be destructive of the very essential of all competi- 
tion—-the means of competing. 

The office of the proposed bureau of information is 
simply to advise the associated retail dealers that cer- 
tain concerns are selling to consumers. This is the 
only plausible means of accomplishing the objects of 
the organization. Granting that the purpose is legal, 


there should be no doubt about the legality of the 
means employed. If the purpose and results are not 
unlawful the only possible means of their accomplish- 
ment cannot be unlawful. 

The opinion continues in the declaration that there 
is no division of territory, no fixing of prices, no pool- 
ing ot interests, no action by others than members, no 
penalty against anyone, no coercion, no fraud, no 
involuntary action by anyone, no picketing, no break- 
ing of contracts. There is no detriment to anyone 
that is not merely incidental to the benefit accruing to 
the members, no lack of free choice between those who 
are purchasers, no unjust discrimination, no demand 
against anyone for commissions, no compulsory deal- 
ing with anyone against his will; there is no direct 
purpose or intent to injure any third person; there is 
no causing anyone against his will to withdraw his 
beneficial intercourse from another; no _ threat, no 
interference with the conduct of another’s business, 
no persuasion, no acts that tend to violence, no 
hindrance of competition. There simply is collective 
and concerted action for the purpose cf benefit aceru- 
ing to the free and voluntary actors who have like 
legitimate interests to subserve. 

Another aspect of the question the learned attorney 
treats with notable clearness and precision. He rea- 
sonably assumes that retail lumber yards in cities, 
towns and villages are not only publie conveniences 
but actual necessities, and that to enable owners to 
maintain them lumber must be sold at a reasonable 
profit. it must be admitted that retailers cannot sell 
profitably to consumers in direct competition with 
manufacturers, wholesalers, their agents and brokers. 
This fact is so well recognized that representatives in 
all departments of wholesale commerce _ generally 
refrain from selling at retail. Taking this view 
of the ethics and comity of trade, the associated mem- 
bers of the retail business have for their ebject not 
only their‘own legitimate interests but also the inter- 
ests of their several communities at large. 

The opinion proceeds to declare that the only legal 
terms possibly covering the action of the proposed 
bureau of information and the associated retail dealers, 
as a basis for assumed illegality, are ‘‘boyeott,’’ 
‘* blacklisting, ’’ 


‘*eonspiracy,’’ ‘‘restraint of trade,’’ 


‘stifling of competition’’ and ‘‘strike.’’ 
Boyeott is defined as a combination of several per- 


sons to cause a loss to a third person, by causing 


others, against their will, to withdraw from him their 
beneficial intercourse through threat that, unless a 
compliance with their demands be made, the persons 
forming the combination will cause loss or injury to 
him ete. It is evident that the proposed organization 
does not provide that anyone shall withdraw patronage 
against his will; there is no intention of causing loss 


to any third person; no threats are made, no persuasion 
even, much less intimidation or other acts that tend to 
violence, are provided for, and no attempt is made to 
cause one to submit to dictation in the management of 
his affairs. 

The attorney goes into an elaborate elucidation of 
the law concerning boyeott, basing his conclusions on 
authorities that leave little doubt in his mind that the 
proposed action of the associated retailers scarcely 
approaches the animus of boycott. Threats, even, to 
withdraw patronage from wholesale dealers would not 
be coercion so long as the wholesalers are left free to 
comply or not as they shall see fit. 

If blacklisting should be charged against the retail 
lumber dealers these things must occur, namely: In- 
tentional and wilful acts calculated to cause one dam- 
age in his lawful business, these acts to be for an 
unlawful purpose of causing damage with malicious 
intent, resulting in actual damage. 

Conspiracy is legally defined as a combination of 
persons for the purpose of accomplishing some criminal 
or unlawful end, or some lawful end by criminal or 
unlawful means. It is a generic term embracing all 
the other terms mentioned, and there must be an un- 
lawful purpose and means to constitute boycott, black- 
list or other conspiracy. 

The vpinion of the Mississippi attorney assumes that 
the contemplated action of the proposed organization 
is more like a strike than a boycott, and a strike is 
universally held to be lawful if no unlawful acts are 
committed, the object being the advancement of the 
legitimate interests of the strikers. Legal decisions 
are adduced in the substantiation of this view. 

The charge of restraint cannot be made to lie 
against the retailers, for the reason that the proposed 
organized action has no reference to contractual rela 
tions which unreasonably restrict trade as a direct and 
not merely an incidental result. There is no agree- 
ment provided for as between retailer and wholesaler; 
on the contrary, such an agreement is expressly for 
bidden. A number of court decisions support this 
dictum, among the Searless case in Mississippi and th 
Bohn case in Minnesota. 

Attorney Brown sums up his opinion by concluding 
that if the several state statutes within the litera! 
condemnation of which the provisions of the proposed 
National Retail Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In 
formation would fall are to be construed literally the 
statutes would be held unconstitutional and therefore 
void; but that they will not be so construed he is fully 
persuaded. He thinks that the courts will follow the 
lead of the United States Supreme Court and declare 
the extreme statutes unconstitutional, and that such 
legal actions as already have been brought to a con- 
clusion point to such result. 
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EFFECT OF TRANSPORTATION EVILS ON SOUTHERN PINE TRADE. 


During the lust few weeks many letters from yellow 
pine manufacturers have been received and printed. 
Also a large number of reports from retail lumbermen 
in all parts of the country have been given, the result 
being to show the state of affairs at both manufactur- 
ing and retail distributing points. The information 
given in these letters is not sufficiently concise to 
enable it to be put into tabulated form. Each operator 
has reported the conditions as they exist without 
particular reference to any scheduled statement of 
drawbacks or advantages which might or might not 
have an important influence on the business affairs of 
other producers. 

Many of the tidewater and some of the interior mills 
now are devoting attention to export trade. They are 
able to secure good prices for whatever lumber they 
send abroad and, what gives them a great deal of 
satisfaction, the railroads show better ability to move 
this class of shipments although even in this field 
some delays are ~2ported. 

Stocks at milling points have been accumulating 
rapidly during the last three months. Increases 
doubtless will be the predominating note of the reports 
of the Yellow Pine Clearing House for November, 
December and possibly January. In some producing 
sections matters have reached such a point that the 
mills contemplate a shutdown until the transportation 
service shall have been vastly improved. At others 
the mills are operating part time only because the 
sheds have been filled and yard stocks are larger than 
usually carried. Inability of the manufacturers to 
ship the lumber ordered because the railroads do not 
furnish cars, and the failure to carry loaded cars 
forward to destination promptly, have imposed a 
heavy handicap on southern pine manufacturers as 
well as lumbermen of other sections. Many lumber- 
men of the south are not overly supplied with capital 
and when delays of two or three months occur between 
the date of shipment and the date of arrival they 
are deprived of their money for that length of time. 
Some of them have been compelled to finance their 


operations with borrowed capital. The expense of 
doing business in this manner is increased. The 
operator is hampered, restricted and placed in a posi- 
tion which the phases of the present conditions do not 
warrant. 

A month or so ago considerable speculation was 
current as to whether or not the car scarcity operated 
to sustain or tear down values. This phase of the 
attitude of manufacturers on the transportation 
question has vanished because producers now realize 
that, whether or not prices would be lower were 
lumber shipments moved promptly, they are out of 
pocket because it is possible to handle only 20 to 40 
percent of a normal volume of business. Many pro- 
ducers are not equipped with facilities for carrying 
large stocks and the milled product deteriorates rapidly 
in some cases where exposed to the weather. Further- 
more, in congested yards a lack of empty cars in 
which to load special stocks has made it necessary to 
handle lumber two or three times where usually it is 
loaded direct from the tail of the mill into the cars. 

The net situation in southern pine circles amounts 
substantially to this: Larger stocks now are held by 
manufacturers than at any other time within the last 
two years and these are constantly increasing notwith- 
standing the smaller production. The average quan- 
tity of lumber shipped by such mills is materially less 
than customary at this time of the year. This delay 
in the movement is due to causes entirely beyond the 
control of the lumber manufacturers. Were monthly 
shipments controlled entirely by the demand it is 
reasonable to say that the movement for the last four 
months of 1906 would have been of record breaking 
proportions. Every large consumer was and still is in 
the market for supplies which in many-cases he has 
been unable to secure. 

The retail yards had fair stocks at the beginning of 
the fall season but, even where trade is reported light, 
inroads have been made on these supplies. A number 
of dealers have reported light stocks and at the same 
time their inability to have them replenished because 


of the one great factor which makes it impossible for 
manufacturers to ship or consumers and dealers to 
receive lumber—the car shortage. 

Despite all efforts which may be made to improve 
the service it is doubtful if the railroads will be able 
to handle business in a much more satisfactory manner 
than at present until the spring trade shall have 
developed. The spring trade will begin within six 
weeks or two months in the southwest and move north 
slowly as the snow disappears and warm weather 
returns. With the advent of building weather will 
come an increased demand for lumber of all kinds. 
This trade should be of proportions more than sufficient 
to wipe out whatever remnants of stock the retailers 
may carry through the winter. Of course, some lumber 
from al] manufacturing districts will squeeze through 
the congestion but receipts in this manner will be 
light and probably not more than sufficient to replace 
the stocks sold. 

In the meantime mill stocks will have fallen off 
little if any, but present affairs, and the future as 
near as it is possible to foresee it, indicate a demand 
fur practically every foot of lumber that can be 
shipped in the spring, when, it is confidently prophe- 
sied and sincerely hoped, lumber can be moved with 
greater dispatch than at present. 

A general review of the situation as set forth in the 
statements and opinions of retail dealers and manu- 
facturers shows a moderate demand and a very moder- 
ate shipment of lumber to the retail trade this winter. 
Large consumers are in the market for practically all 
the stock they can secure and most of them are using 
it as fast as it reaches them and is reduced to service- 
able condition. It would seem that the manufacturer 
has ahead forty-five to sixty days during which time 
business will be unsatisfactory, the fault being due 
entirely to transportation difficulties and an increased 
demand in the early spring which will tax the 
capacity of the shipping department, always providing, 
of course, that the expected and dreamed of improve- 
ment in transportation shall materialize. 





STRIKING CHANGES IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE LUMBER TRAFFIC. 


In current discussion of the all important question of 
inadequate transportation much stress is laid on the evi- 
dent lack of cars, locomotives, main and side trackage 
and terminal facilities, as well as on the inefficiency of 
traffic managers, routing men and their subordinates at 
junction points and terminals in the matter of train 
movements, and the distribution and delivery of freights. 

The charges made against the railroads, as they have 
appeared in print, have piled up an enormous mass of 
periodical matter. How much of this, when sifted down 
to the bare facts, will be made to lie effectually against 
the railroads, so as to be a basis for reform under legal 
regulation and enforcement, remains to be developed. 
That there must be some relief, and that before disaster 
shall come on the commerce of the country, seems clearly 
evident. 

In grappling with the great and complicated undertak- 
ing of reform in traffic affairs shippers should fully 
realize the great change that has taken place in the 
geography of railway traffic within recent years. In 
respect to all commodities this change has been great 
and sweeping, but suffice it here to indicate that which 
pertains mainly to the transportation of forest products. 

Up to about 1890 the greater bulk of the lumber that 
contributed to the supply of the middle west, or that 
portion of the country reaching from Pennsylvania to 
the Rocky mountains, originated at points on the great 
lakes or on the waters of the upper Mississippi. To a 
large extent, also, the pine that formed a large part of 
the lumber supply of the eastern states reached the foot 
of Lake Erie by water. The white and norway pine 
product of the three producing states Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota in the period of maximum produc- 
tion was between 8,000,000,000 and 9,000,000,000 feet. 
The greater amount of this vast output was concentrated 
by water transit from the mills to wholesale deposi- 
tories at the Tonawandas, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Chicago and minor market points. All these 
were lake ports with ample facilities for piling, dress- 
ing and finer manufacture, while they were railroad 
centers with radiating lines extending into all parts of 
the country. 

At these great markets, all the year round, were held 
ample stocks of dry lumber for the supply of the retail 
trade and that which came from manufacturers of the 
largest capacity for consumption. At these wholesale 
points even the largest timbers, ties, posts, poles, shin- 
gles and everything included in forest products were 
held in ample supply. Being railroad centers, these 
market points were always supplied with cars and pos- 
sessed all the advantages enjoyed by great terminals 
and gateways. They were the receiving points of grain, 
cattle, fruits and all the products of the farm and 
range. Thus the railroads hauled inward great amounts 


of rural freight, to which were added coal, stone, min- 
erals and other coarse tonnage. The result was a heavy 
concentration of empty cars which were always in sup- 
ply for the cutward movement of lumber. At these 
points there scarcely ever was a complaint of a shortage 
of cars. At the lake markets was always a supply of 
dry lumber, with abundant transportation facilities, and 
the trade at large had but little trouble about having 
this lumber promptly delivered. 

On the upper Mississippi like conditions prevailed 
from Minneapolis to St. Louis. The big river carried 
logs to the mills at Winona, Dubuque, Clinton, Lyons, 
Rock Island, Davenport, Muscatine, Burlington, Hanni- 
bal, Quincy and St. Louis, and lumber was rafted from 
the Chippewa and St. Croix to all points down the 
river. Minneapolis received its logs from the upper 
river waters and converted them into lumber whith was 
distrinuted from that point as a wholesale market. 

While as time passed rail distribution from the mills 
increased, especially after 1890, the secondary whole- 
sale markets on Lake Erie and Lake Michigan, with the 
primary ones at Saginaw and Bay City, continued to 
handle the greater bulk of the northern pine product 
until the forest supply began to diminish rapidly after 
about 1895. Since then the lake markets have lost a 
part of their control of the business, iumber now moving 
direct from point of production to the buyers, usually 
without rehandling. 

While this transition of supply and market move- 
ment has been occurring a mighty evolution in the in- 
terior lumber trade has been going forward. Begin- 
ning with about 1885, the yellow pine manufacturers of 
the middle Gulf states and Arkansas, and finally Louisi- 
ana and Texas, have been crowding their product into 
the middle western states in competition with northern 
pine; at first a competition, but later an untrammeled 
possession of a large part of the field because of the 
diminishing supply of northern pine. 

Now began the great change that has taken place in 
the direction of the interior lumber traffic. Once it 
diverged from market points on the great lakes and the 
upper Mississippi river, where concentration of supplies 
was possible by reason of cheap and abundant bulk 
transportation by water. The supply, always ample and 
ready, was located at the inner are of a great radiating 
market field, where railroads centered and cars were 
always in ample supply. Now production is scattered 
over a wide stretch of country distant from the main 
market and consuming centers. In the southern field, 
stretching from Texas to the Carolinas, there are no 
concentrating points at which lumber is held in re- 
serve for the distributive trade. The greater share of 
the yellow pine product is shipped directly from the 
mills to retail yards and to contractors and other con- 


sumers located in numbers in the far northern cities. 

In this discussion the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard 
is of course omitted from consideration, for the coast 
mills have a coast and foreign trade for the disposition 
of product as they have had from the first. 

What here is desired to make distinctive and em- 
phatic is that the interior supply of the building and 
structural woods, which once mainly came from the 
great lakes and upper Mississippi markets, now largely 
comes from that part of the south reaching from Texas 
to Georgia. Practically all of it reaches destination 
by rail instead of by water and rail as did northern 
pine. Shippers of southern lumber, it should be em- 
phatically observed, do not have the advantage of a 
concentration of cars, and consequently plenty of emp- 
ties, as did shippers of northern pine. Neither do they 
have the advantage of an inward traffic that tends to 
the concentration of cars and motive power at the 
mills. The producing plants are scattered over a wide 
extent of country, many of them strung along the vari- 
ous railroads, which renders the delivery of empty cars 
and the pulling out of loaded ones uncertain and spas- 
modic. When any diversion of equipment arises, like 
the moving of the cotton crop, requiring the massing of 
ears at certain vantage points, the lumber trade is left 
to whistle for a supply and fails to get a response. 
The result is that producers are caught without adequate 
transportation in the very season when they need it 
most. The loss from this blocking of outlet for lum- 
ber is well nigh incalculable. In part this is the reason 
why the southern lumber trade is so miserably supplied 
with shipping facilities. . 

There is another feature of the interior lumber busi- 
ness the portent of which is looming large. The time 
is here when the middle west, the Missouri river country 
and to a large extent the east will have to depend upon 
the Pacific coast for timbers, lumber and shingles. The 
demand east of the mountains has already attained such 
proportions as far to exceed the ability of the rail- 
roads to carry the required product to destination. The 
situation is such that it seems as if it would be nearly 
impossible for the railroads to furnish cars enough for 
the lumber traffic eastward. Though thousands of cars 
go west with merchandise, to be added to the return 
lumber haul are the grain, cattle and fruits of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California and the teas, silk and 
other products of the orient. It looks as if the trans- 
continental roads have a mighty task before them to 
furnish a sufficient number of cars, when wanted, to 
supply the wants.of the different classes of shippers. , 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’s new line to Seat- 
tle will help to a degree, but its completion is some dis- 
tance in the future. It seems that there will have to 
be a multiplication of transcontinental roads before the 
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traffic needs of the west coast shall be adequately sup- 
plied. 

The fact is that while the freight business of the 
country has grown enormously in the last five years, and 


many new roads have been built, the situation in re- 
spect to freight origin and its direction to market has 
complicated conditions to such an extent that the solu- 
tion of the perplexity seems so difficult as to stagger the 


most optimistic. Yet it will have to be taken up feature 
by feature, each mastered in turn; for surely the de- 
velopment of the country’s resources must not be handi- 
capped for lack of transportation facilities. 





WASTE AND CONSERVATION IN LUMBERING SOUTHERN PINE TIMBER. 


It is held and alleged by J. Girvin Peters, of the 
Forest Service, in his article on ‘‘ Waste in Logging 
Southern Yellow Pine,’’ that on the basis of present 
estimate of the quantity of standing timber and the 
amount cut annually the supply will be exhausted within 
twenty-five years. At the end of twenty-five years the 
manufacture of southern yellow pine lumber will have 
ceased to be an important industry. This assertion is 
based on an estimated stand of 300,000,000,000 feet and 
a production of 10,000,000,000 feet, board measure, each 
year. This merely is prefatory to the general considera- 
tion of waste in logging operations in the south, which 
have been divided into three classes, or are said to be 
carried on under three conditions, as follows: 

First—Land and timber owned and timber logged and 
milled by one man and the same party. ¥ 

Second—Land and timber owned by one party; timber 
logged under contract by second party and milled by the 
first. 

Third—Land and timber owned by one party ;. stumpage 
bought and timber logged and milled by second party. 

Operations carried on under the first conditions are 
the least wasteful and the greatest waste occurs where 
the stumpage is bought and manufactured by a second 
party. 

In one.case where timber had been sold to a lumber 
manufacturer at $4 a thousand feet a record was taken 
of 347 sample areas of nearly one acre each. The spurs 
of the logging roads had been removed from these tracts 
and it was not commercially possible to secure more 
logs from these lands. The data gathered by the inves- 
tigator showed cost of producing lumber, including the 
delivery of the logs to the mill, sawing, handling, depre- 
ciation in the value of the mill plant ete., and it was 
about $8 a thousand feet, making the cost of the product 
ready for shipment about $12. 

In regard to these operations the report says: 

The lumber company paid a very high stumpage price; 
the land company exercised no supervision in the woods over 
the cutting of its timber. The natural result was that 
practically nothing was taken from the woods which, though 
merchantable, would not show a profit over its total cost. 
In this case it meant a waste of the resources of the seller 
and careless logging by the buyer; waste, because a large 
umount of merchantable timber was cut and left in the 
woods; careless logging, because a large number of small 
trees were indiscriminately cut for use in logging or were 
knocked down by failing timber, which is merely another 
form of waste—a waste of future supply. 





In discussing these conditions it is said that where the 
poorer kinds of logs were sent to the mill, manufactured 
into lumber and sold at, say, $10 a thousand feet the 
loss would not have been $2, because the expense of 
operation would have been spread over a large produc- 


~~. 


tion and the individual share of each thousand feet 
would have been less. The conclusions are figured out 
on the assumption that a thousand feet, log scale, pro- 
duce only a thousand feet, board measure, which is in 
error as applied to southern pine or practically any other 
wood. The conclusions ‘reached are based on a mathe- 
matical or theoretical standpoint, but in practice the 
lumberman probably would be able to show a profit or 
break even on lumber sold at $10 a thousand feet. This 
only serves to clinch the conclusions reached by the 
investigators. 

The quantities of merchantable timber left in the 
woods come in for detailed consideration. The meas- 
urements on 318.5 acres, on a conservative basis, show 
a loss equivalent to 13 logs each 22.8 feet long, 9.8 
inches in diameter at the top, computed to contain 667 
feet, board measure, by the Herring rule. This repre- 
sents the additional amount of timber which the owner 
would receive pay for by what is termed efficient super- 
vision of logging operations. 

In one instance the top logs from 722 trees were 
followed through the mill. Of this number 185 were 
selected as representing the lowest grade of logs scaled 
in other tracts and as being representative of the waste 
on the company’s land with respect to grade and size. 
From the records kept the following table has been 
compiled showing the quantity of lumber produced, the 
percent of each kind and the market value: 

Board Market 


GRADE— Percent. feet. value. 
ee See eer eee 38 529 $ 5.29 
re SS ST eee 06 t mt | 
B flat Mooring... ...cccccecvere 04 5 OT 
1 C flat flooring.........eeeeee 4.28 517 6.20 
SC Bee BON. occ ccccscovnes 1.12 135 1.15 
1 common boards...........0- 6.36 769 8.46 
2 common boards...........ee.% 1.03 125 1.12 
SS TT ee ee al 26 By § 
Senet re re Ps iy 9 21 -42 
1 common dimension........... 67.86 8,203 82.03 
2 common dimension........... 14.49 1,751 14.45 

NE hawcacete aceasta 100.00 12,088 $119.87 


Against an average of $9.92 a thousand feet, the 
price which the manufacturer would have been able to 
secure for the product in March, 1904, is an estimated 
production cost of $12 a thousand feet. These results 
are based on values realized more than two years ago, 
and with the increase in the price of lumber it is prob- 
able the returns would be more nearly commensurate 
with the outlay. 

In point of fact, conditions have changed materially 
within the last three years and today the evidences of 
wastefulness which the investigators found late in 1903, 


and early in 1904, are in most cases notable for their 
absence. 

Attention also is given to the waste of timber by the 
practice of cutting high stumps. It is said the prac-. 
tice was to cut a tree 24 inches or over in diameter 29 
inches from the ground, and trees less than 24 inches 
in diameter 27 inches from the ground. This represented 
a loss of 218 feet, board measure, to the acre, or 1.85 
percent of the total yield. 

Summing up the consideration, which also includes 
waste in the use of skid poles, quantities of timber used 
in building corduroy roads, windfalls and girdled trees, 
bridge timbers etc., these following principles are laid 
down: 


(1) The following classes of timber to be “spotted,” or 
marked, for cutting: 

(a) All red heart trees 10 inches and over on the stump. 

(b) <All insect killed trees which will yield a merchant- 
able log. 

(c) All trees for skid poles, corduroy and bridges, the 
removal of which is necessary. 

(2) All trees to be cut which are marked. 

(3) No sound trees below the diameter limit to be cut 
for “bed” trees. 

(4) The lengths of logs to be so varied that the mer- 
chantable timber in every down tree shall be utilized up to 
that point in the top where the diameter is 8 inches. Any 
such timber left in the woods shall be scaled under direction 
of the logging superintendent and paid for by the purchaser 
at double the stumpage price. 

(5) Sound trees 24 inches and over in diameter onthe 
stump at 2 feet above the ground, neither cat faced by fire 
nor hollow butted, to be cut no higher than 24 inches from 
the ground; sound trees under 24 inches on the stump to 
be cut not higher than 18 inches from the ground. Stumps 
of trees with hollow butts, or butts made pitchy or “‘fat’’ 
from fire or other injuries, to be cut high enough to avoid 
all or as much of the defect as possible. It should be the 
duty of the timber spotter to mark each tree at its proper 
stump hight, that is, 24 inches from the ground for trees 
24 inches and over on the stump, and 18 inches from the 
ground for trees under 24 inches on the stump, and to mark 
trees with defective butts so as to avoid all or as much of 
the defect as possible. 

(6) No sap trees to be cut for skid poles until the nearby 
supply of heart trees and culls shall have been exhausted. 
Hardwoods to be cut for skid poles wherever available. 

(7) No pine to be cut for ground skids where a steam 
loader is operating. 

(8) Available hardwoods, tops of pine, heart trees or 
culls to be used for corduroy. 

(9)  Windfalls and girdled trees which will yield a mer- 
chantable log to be utilized. 

(10) Red heart timber, if available, to be used for 
stringers, caps or fillers in bridge construction. 

(11) Care to be used in the felling, so that trees below 
the diameter limit will not be broken or badly injured. 
Stubs or snags of broken trees to be cut where they will 
yield a merchantable log. 

(12) The decision of the logging superintendent to be 
final in the execution of these rules. 





PIONEERING IN THE MICHIGAN.CHICAGO LUMBER TRADE—FIRST DECK LOAD FROM ST. JOE. 


In that portion of the History of the Lumber Industry 

of America* devoted to the state of Michigan there is a 
more extensive treatment of the saw mill industry in 
the southern or hardwood portion of the state than ever 
before was attempted. This was the part of Michigan 
that was first settled, because the movement was mainly 
from Detroit westward. In the earlier period of set- 
tlement it was supposed that the southern one-third of 
the state was the limit of agricultural possibility. It 
was thought that the northern part of the state, or that 
portion north of the Grand river valley, was a region 
of pine plains, cedar and tamarack swamps, and of such 
a cold and inhospitable temperature that it never would 
be fit for settlement by an agricultural class. Up to 
1835 to 1840 the extent of the pine growth of the north 
was searcely known. 
_ Settlement having first taken place in the southern 
counties, there was a considerable development of the 
saw mill business for the sake of lumber to be used for 
local consumption. The timber mostly was of the hard- 
wood varieties, except when lumbering operations had 
penetrated the St. Clair river country and the tribu- 
taries of that stream, like the Black, Belle and other 
waters. The mills were small affairs and disappeared 
when the contiguous timber was cut off. This local in- 
dustry has been continued sporadically and in yearly 
diminishing ratio until a late time, especially in the 
southwestern part of the state, and wherever considerable 
bodies ot timber have remained uncut, but it has been a 
comparatively small commercial factor in recent years. 

Among the prominent woods that have entered into the 
hardwood product of the southern counties have been 
oak, of several varieties and of excellent quality; ash, 
white and black; hickory, elm, basswood, sycamore, 
beech, maple, whitewood (poplar), cherry, black walnut 
and other varieties. The woods of the southern counties, 
in fact, were identical with those of Indiana, and in 
quality have rivaled the magnificent timber of the 
Hoosier state. 

In the early days of settlement no other wood was so 
available for building purposes as what in Michigan 
was and is called ‘‘whitewood,’’ which is another name 
for tulip or poplar, as it is, as a general thing, com- 
mercially known. This kind of timber was especially 


*History of the Lumber Industry of America, by 
James Elliott Defebaugh. Published by the American 
Lumberman. Price, $5 a volume. 


abundant in the valley of the St. Joseph river and east- 
ward throughout the two southern tiers of counties to the 
Detroit river and Lake Erie. 

Production was considerably developed in the late 
730s of the last century in the St. Joseph river valley, 
and some of the output was floated down that stream 
and was shipped from its mouth to Chicago. In fact 
the main dependence for lumber in the infant western 
metropolis was on the ‘‘whitewood’’ supply that was 
shipped from the mouth of the St. Joseph river. The 
industry was prosecuted under great difficulties and it 
can be imagined that the profit returns were not of such 
magnitude as rapidly to enrich the operators. 

An interesting bit of history of the beginnings of 
the St. Joseph river whitewood trade is that connected 
with the undertaking of Alfred L. Driggs, who reached 
Jackson from Middleburgh, N. Y., May 16, 1851. We 
will recount his experience substantially in his own words. 

Mr. Driggs on arrival in the vicinity of Jackson rented 
an old saw mill near the then village and ran it until 
October 1, 1831. In January, 1832, he met Walter 
Adams and William A. Kent, who had just built a 
cheap saw mill on Hog creek. Neither had any knowl- 
edge of a mill, and they induced Mr. Driggs to stop 
longer than he intended remaining there, to instruct them 
in the method of running their plant. Mr. Driggs pro- 
ceeds: 


While I was at White Pigeon, St. Joseph county, I formed 
the acquaintance of a young man named King, from Cin- 
cinnati, who wanted to go into some enterprise for making 
money. I told him I had examined a good mill site, sit- 
uated two miles north of Swan creek, on first rate, heavily 
timbered land. I told him that I had no means with 
which to improve this mill site, but the fall previous had 
entered the land thereabout. Having convinced me that he 
had sufficient means to improve the site and build a mill, 
we entered into partnership, he to furnish the pecuniary 
means and I the experience. After cutting roads, building 
a log house and getting out the timber for a saw mill 
frame, my partner, on advice of eastern friends, concluded 
that he could do better by going farther west, and left me 
with a lot of hands to be responsible for and a money sup- 
ply of scarcely $15. He assigned over to me what he had 
advanced, I to repay him in two years. 

Under these discouraging conditions I went on with the 
improvement, my credit being so good that I could obtain 
all I needed for carrying forward the enterprise. The mill 
was framed and raised, a millwright secured, and I sent off 
one of my hands, with an ox team, to Detroit for the irons 


and castings, as they could not be obtained nearer. My man 
was obliged to stay at Detroit until the mill irons were 
completed. I sent a note to the people who had furnished 
my outfit, payable in one year, the cost having been $150. 
I started the mill about October 15. I settled with the 
millwright by giving my note for $125 payable in one year 
after date. 


Thus it can be seen how utterly dependent the saw 
mill men of that day were on credit, even to the hiring 
of their men. Ventures of that kind today would be 
utterly impossible with capital, as then, consisting of 
merely a promise with a man or party of men at the 
back of it. Their notes were a kind of currency with 
practically no assets for security. 


After starting the mill I had cut but a few logs when 
the dam broke and came near upsetting the mill. I soon 
repaired both mill and dam and started again to saw lum- 
ber. For more than four months I was not out of sight 
of the mill, and ran it alone eighteen hours out of every 
twenty-four. I soon had piles of lumber about the mill, 
after supplying the demand in Branch and St. Joseph coun- 
ties, but I was heavily in debt and must raise money, but 
was at a loss as to how I was to do it. The roads through 
the heavy timber lands were impassable for more than half 
a load. There was no snow that winter and I had to haul 
logs on trucks. 1 conceived the idea of cleaning out the 
creek for five miles to the “openings” for the purpose of 
conveying my lumber to some market. I hired the only 
man who was willing to assist me in the tedious job of 
working in ice water in the month of March. The creek 
was cleared by myself and the one assistant. I then em- 
ployed men to raft the lumber in cribs, 1,500 feet to the 
crib. One man on a crib, armed with a pole, would run 
down the creek about five miles to a bank in the openings 
and haul the lumber out. The operation was his day’s 
work. This was repeated, rafting and running, until I had 
about 100,000 feet on the bank. Then I hired teams to 
haul the lumber to Colon lake and St. Joseph river. From 
this starting point it Was run down the river to its outlet 
in Lake Michigan. There was little or no demand for lum- 
ber there. 

I was told that they had started a town across the lake, 
at the mouth of the Chicago river [mark this naive state- 
ment], where it was thought I might make sale of my 
lumber. There was a vessel lying there—I think the only 
one then on Lake Michigan—with part of a lead of flour on 
board, bound for that town across the lake [Chicago]. I 
bargained with the captain to put a deck load of lumber 
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on the vessel. I also chartered the vessel to return and 
take a cargo for the same destination, for which I was to 
pay $200. When we came in sight of the town the vessel 
came to anchor half a mile from shore. The lumber was 
unloaded on scows, which were rowed into the river, and was 
unloaded on the bank, there being no wharves. I soon 
found that J had come to a poor market for lumber. I had 
unloaded about 20,000 feet of clear whitewood. At last I 
made sale of the stuff to a man named Williams, who was 
then conducting a grocery store. He was the only man 
there who had the means to purchase my lumber. There 
were in the place about half a dozen cheap houses or shan- 
ties, one being fairly respectable, that was called a hotel, 
the only one that had any paint on it. It was located on 
the spot where the Tremont house afterward was built. 
There was a fort [Fort Dearborn] with soldiers stationed 
therein, commanded by Colonel Whistler. 

I was in the place for two days and intended to leave 
for home in the morning of the third day, having resolved 
not to return to St. Joseph for the cargo I had chartered 
the vessel for, because I was aware that I could not sell 
the lumber. Late in the afternoon my friend Williams 
informed me that the captain of the vessel had taken out 
a warrant for my arrest on the charge of breach of con- 
tract, as he had heard that I did not intend to return to 
St. Joe for the cargo. I was not long in paying my Dill at 


the hotel and struck out for the beach of the lake. I trayv- 
eled some time after dark and I think that night left Chi- 
cago about fifteen miles in the rear. I was out of the 
state and safe. [Here Mr. Driggs made a mistake, for the 
Indiana line is about twenty-five miles from the mouth of 
the Chicago river.] 

That was the first and only time that I ever ran away 
from an officer. I stopped over night at a log hut near 
the beach. The man who lived there had a squaw for a 
wife. I took to the beach next morning and finally reached 
home by way of Laporte and Michigan City. 

The next year, 1834, I ran another raft down the river 
to the lake. In the month of June, 1836, I sold my mill. 


It would have been interesting if Mr. Driggs had 
related the sequel of his early struggles and financial 
ventures as the first shipper of lumber to Chicago. 
Whether or not he was able to pay his debts, so easily 
contracted, he does not say. It is to be hoped that the 
sale of his mill freed him from debt and that the De- 
troit seller of the machinery and the millwright recov- 
ered on their notes. The entire story is tinged with ro- 
mance of the woods and the pioneering of the early lum- 
bermen, and has a peculiar historical value in connection 
with the early lumber trade of Chicago. It is a graphic 
portrayal of actual conditions in the southwestern Michi- 


gan saw mill industry when there was no market nearer 
than Chicago and the future western metropolis was a 
mere shanty hamlet, with no improved harbor or docks, 
with a market capacity so meager that 20,000 feet of 
lumber swamped the demand. 

The undertaking by Mr. Driggs to clean out a creek, 
raft his lumber to the St. Joseph river, and down that 
stream to the lake in quest of a market that was a mere 
conjecture, for the purpose of raising money to pay his 
debts, smacks of the heroic. What man in our own time 
would have the courage, the fortitude, the tenacity to 
carry out such a forlorn purpose against such odds? 

The story of pioneering in the Michigan lumber in- 
dustry in the times when the country was a wilderness, 
when there were scarcely any roads, and railroads were 
yet a nascent entity; when settlement had made but 
spots in the forest and there was next to no demand for 
lumber locally or at a distance; when there was little 
money and no surplus capital in the banks or in private 
hands to aid lumbermen, and every venture that they 
made had to be on the basis of their own personal credit 
with nothing but primeval woods, that had little active 
or potential value, as a backing for such credit—the 
story of such pioneering would be one of fascinating in- 
terest could it be written by an adequate, masterful 
author with full data at his command. 





ATTITUDE OF THE LUMBER TRADE TOWARD THE CAR SITUATION. 


Perhaps the pages of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, together with those of the previous issue, 
are sufficient evidence of the interest the lumber trade 
is taking in the apparent breakdown of the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country, but it may be worth while 
to call attention to some features of this symposium. 

Several hundred letters and telegrams have been re- 
ceived in regard to the National Reciprocal Demurrage 
Convention which is to be held January 4, next, in Chi- 
eago. Of this large number not over a dozen are 
antagonistic. The real reasons for this antagonism need 
not be inquired into; perhaps those assigned are suffi- 
cient in the minds of those advancing them. A larger, 
but still a small number, are more or less lukewarm for 
various reasons. Letters of this sort are evidently from 
the ultra conservatives. They all recognize the serious- 
ness of the presnt situation, but are a little doubtful 
about such a convention accomplishing anything of value 
and are fearful that it may be too radical in its action. 
Nine-tenths of all the letters, however, are enthusiastic- 
ally in favor of the meeting. 

It is a hopeful sign that so many go into the merits 
of the case, and that there is a general disposition on 
the part of the lumber trade to seek a solution which 
will be as fair to the railroads as to their customers. 
Many recognize the fact that a complete reform is not 
immediately possible. Enlargement of terminal facili- 


ties, a great increase in trackage and the addition of 
large numbers of locomotives are not to be accomplished 
in a day; but those who point out these difficulties be- 
lieve that some immediate good will result from the 
convention, if nothing more than as an expression of the 
feeling of the business public which will stimulate the 
railroads to a better performance of their duties and 
will arouse those in authority to action. They beueve 
further that if the outcome of the meeting shall be an 
addition to the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by which car movement can be regulated, an 
early advantage will accrue from that source, while in 
the long run the outcome will be a much better organ- 
ized transportation system with resulting advantages 
to the railroads themselves and to the public. 

It should be well understood that the convention will 
not take snap judgment, that it will not act hurriedly. 
or without due consideration, that it will not be an 
anti-railroad gathering and that it will endeavor to 
develop the facts in the case and from those facts seek 
to recommend some equitable and effectual remedy. 

Those who fear that the meeting will be dominated 
by impractical hotheads may set their minds at rest. 
We believe we can assure them that it will be animated 
by a spirit of fair play and directed with intelligence. 
What is important in this connection is that there 
should be a thoroughly representative gathering, both by 


departments of the lumber industry and by sections of 
the country, and that, added to the lumber representa- 
tion, should be a representation of other great shipping 
interests. 

The editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not 
assume any dictation of what the convention shall be 
and do; nevertheless, he feels reasonably certain, from 
the developments so far, that after discussion the con- 
vention will declare for two things—first, a national 
reciprocal demurrage measure, the exact form of which 
will be developed after due consideration, and, second, 
a state measure which can be presented to the legisla- 
tures of the various states at their next sessions in such 
shape as to command respect and secure a practically 
uniform practice among the states in regard to business 
confined witnin single state lines. 

Let those who appreciate the urgency of the situation 
and who believe in such action as is suggested in the 
call for the convention be present to urge their views 
and give of their enthusiasm; and let those who are 
less enthusiastic and who are in doubt as to what should 
be done or fearful of what may be done be present to 
act as a conservative influence. The convention prom- 
ises to be a large and influential one, as is evidenced by 
the remarkable response to the call and the enthusiasm 
with which its presentation of the situation has been 
received from one end of the country to the other. 





CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF A LU 


In pursuance to a resolution introduced by Senator 
Kittredge, of South Dakota, the department of com- 
merce and labor is authorized and instructed to ascer- 
tain whether or not a lumber trust exists and has its 
being within the confines of the United States. Here- 
tofore representatives of the government have made what 
might be termed ‘‘sectional investigations’’ and have 
reported that illegal combinations did not exist in the 
particular district canvassed, locating the blame some- 
where else. This notably was the outcome of the inves- 
tigation in California, in which the conclusion reached 
by the officer was that retail lumbermen did not make 
prices. The Kittredge resolution is reproduced here in 
its entirety: 

Resolved, That the secretary of commerce and labor be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and instructed immediately to 
inquire, investigate and report to Congress, or to the presi- 
dent when Congress is not in session, from time to time as 
the investigation proceeds, as to the lumber trade or business 
of the United States which is the subject of interstate or 
foreign commerce and make full inquiry into the cause or 
causes of the high price of lumber in its various stages of 
manufacture from the log; and the said investigation and 
inquiry shall be conducted with the particular object of 
ascertaining whether or not there exists among any corpo- 
rations, companies or persons engaged in the manufacture 
or sale of lumber any combination, conspiracy, trust, agree- 
ment or contract intended to operate in restraint of lawful 
trade or commerce in lumber or to increase the market 
price of lumber in any part of the United States. 

To carry out and give effect to the provisions of this 
resolution the secretary shall have power to issue subpoenas, 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, require the production 
of books and papers and receive depositions taken before 
any proper officer in any state in the United States. 

That the secretary of commerce and labor be required to 
make the said investigation at his earliest possible con- 
venience, and to furnish the information above required 
from time to time and as soon as it can be done consistent 
with the performance of his public duties. 


Whatever efforts may be made by the department of 
ecommerce and labor in carrying out the purport of this 
resolution should receive hearty support and codperation 
from individuals and associations in the lumber trade. 
The cry of ‘‘lumber trust’’ has been heard so long 
throughout this broad land that many intelligent people 


have given it credence. This investigation should estab- 
lish the fact that there is a trust, or the contrary. Per- 
haps it is well that the authors of this resolution and 
those who’support it do not expect a conclusion to be 
reached and a report presented during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. It will require a great deal of time, 
study and hard work for the investigators to sift the 
mass of evidence that will accumulate and get down 
to the facts involved. = 

The present is an era of high prices and it is no more 
an admission of the reiterated allegations relative to a 
trust that the prices of lumber are high than that the 
higher prices of butter, eggs, poultry, meats and other 
articles, not omitting rents, taxes etc., tend to establish 
the existence of trusts producing and handling such 
commodities. The inexorable law of commerce slowly 
but surely adjusts prices of all commodities. It is prac- 
tically impossible, except where one commodity is con- 
trolled absolutely by a monopoly, for the price of -one 
article to be maintained at a level out of proportion to 
others. When any business becomes unusually profit- 
able there is a rush to engage in that business, Pro- 
duction is increased in this way and eventually the mar- 
ket is oversupplied. Owing to an unusually heavy de- 
mand one commodity temporarily may demand values 
relatively higher than received by manufacturers of 
other articles. If these prices be put out of alignment 
the exigencies of trade in time will cause a readjust- 
ment. Lumber prices today are higher than they have 
been at any other time during the last decade. Taking 
into consideration the cost of production they are not, 
however, as high as they were in 1899. 

Within the last ten years a great deal has been learned 
in regard to the timber resources of the United States. 
It generally is conceded now that they are not illimit- 
able and that within a few years, ten, fifteen or twenty- 
five, timber will be much more valuable than it is today, 
because the available supply will be materially less and 
the demand presumably much greater. Within the last 
four or five years timber values have practically doubled. 
In some cases the increase represents a gain of 300 or 
4v0 percent. In others the percent of increase has been 
smaller but the actual gain greater. The cost of pro- 
ducing lumber has increased materially, higher prices 
being paid for labor and supplies of all kinds, so that 
lumber prices now represent not only these items but 
another which is somewhat more difficult to classify and 


MBER TRUST. 


(lue entirely to the fact that within the last two years 
the demand for lumber has been greater than could be 
supplied readily. 

In dealing with the lumber business the investigators 
will find that there is no such thing as an established 
market price. A number of associations issue what are 
termed reports on market conditions and which are sup- 
posed to represent as nearly as possible the average of 
prices being received by a large number of manufac- 
turers. The sale values in making up this average price 
may vary from $2 to $5 in either direction. When a 
price is named for any quantity of lumber the purveyor 
is governed by certain flexible rules. Quotations vary in 
accordance with the desirability of the order—whether 
or not the particular manufacturer furnishing them is 
long or short on the items wanted and whether or not 
the account is a desirable one. Quantity and date of 
delivery also have considerable to do with the price. 
Lumbermen individually and collectively would like to 
have a stable market and prices as high as they could 
be. forced, but this they are unable to do because the 
associations do not have control. Like other business 
men, lumbermen whether they manufacture, deal in 
lumber in a wholesale way or handle it at retail are 
desirous of getting all they can out of the business, and 
they are not peculiar in this respect. Of late years con- 
ditions have made it possible for them to realize their 
desire to a greater extent possibly than have dealers in 
some other kinds of commodities. This realization of 
itself does not constitute a crime or misdemeanor under 
the law. 

Association unquestionably has had a great deal of 
influence on lumber trade. In some special cases and in 
a limited way the associations may have operated in an 
illegal manner, but these instances, if any exist, are 
exceptions. 

If the department of commerce and labor desires to 
secure an opinion on association work it might be well 
for it to consult the members of the Forest Service who 
have attended association meetings in all parts of the 
country and are familiar with the deliberations of such 
bodies. Testimonials of this sort probably would not be 
as terrifying or ghoulish as some of those who support 
the Kittredge resolution imagine. 

The report of the department of commerce and labor 
on this question will be awaited with interest and the 
consequences of this investigation without fear. 
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EFFECTS OF CAR SHORTAGE ON LUMBER MOVEMENT OUTLINED BY THE EDITOR BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, CHICAGO, DECEMBER 20, 1906. 


My time has been very limited since invited by the 
representatives of the commission to appear here today, 
to testify of my own knowledge and on information 
Which has come into my possession regarding the car 
shortage and matters pertaining thereto, As editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I am closely in touch with 
the lumber business and intimately acquainted with 
nany engaged in it in all parts of the country. I have 
had many complaints this year and especially during 
the last three months of inability to move lumber and 
| recently. consulted a number of lumbermen as_ to 
Whether anything could be done at this time to focus 

timent lookit e toward legislation which might in the 
future, at least, remedy existing evils. 


After this conference I sent telegrams to 150 lumber- 


en representing the manufacturing, wholesaling and 


retailing departments ot the business, referring to the 
recurrent ear shortage, increasing in severity year by 


year until it threatens the prosperity of the country. I 


also referred to the fact that in this matter the cus- 
tomers of the railroads have inadequate remedy for in- 
convenience and damage, that a national demurrage law 
which should impose penalties upon the railroads as well 
as their customers for unreasonable delay in handling 
cars gave promise of being an equitable means of relief, 
and suggesting a national conference to be ealled for 
the first week of January and asking for wire responses 
siving the opinions of the recipients of the inquiry. 
By noon of the following day I had heard from over 
100 of the leading representatives of the lumber trade, 
situated in thirty states, nearly all of whom were in 
favor of such a convention, 

Consequently, under date of December 13, I issued a 
all as an unofficial representative of the lumber trade, 
which call was addressed ‘‘to carload shippers under 
commodity rates and to receivers of freight so shipped 
and especially to associations whose members are of 
these classes,’? asking them to meet in a ‘‘ National 
Reciprocal Car Demurrage Convention’’ in Chicago on 
Friday, January 4, 1907, to discuss the present car serv- 
ice situation, its causes and remedies, and, if its mem- 
bers should so decide, to devise and arrange for presen- 
tation to Congress an amendment to the interstate com- 
merece law which should provide for just and reasonable 


reciprocal demurrage. A copy of the call is attached 
hereto. At the same time I invited comments from the 


trade and brought the matter to the attention of coal, 
grain and other important shipping interests. 

Since that time I have received hundreds of messages 
and letters on this subject; many of them are mere in- 
dorsements of the general proposition, many give state- 
ments as to the situation in various sections in general 
terms, While others go into detail, and some suggest 
various phases of the matter that should be considered 
in arriving at a solution of the serious problem that 
confronts us. Some of these letters I have had copied 
in order to show the seriousness of the present situation, 
the support that has already been given this movement 
and the various phases pointed out. 

Every customer of the railroads, whether he be a 
shipper or receiver of freight, in large amounts or small, 
is entitled to consideration, but the lumber industry is 
an especial sufferer as a result of present conditions. 
That the lumber industry produces in itself a problem 
of magnitude is shown by the estimate that the product 
of 1905, on a conservative basis, required for its move- 
ment approximately 2,330,000 cars. Practically the 
entire output of the saw mills of the United States is 
loaded on ears for shipment in one stage or other of 
its progress from mill to consumer, the cases in which 
the movement is entirely by water or directly from mill 
to consumer by wagon probably being compensated for 
by the double use of cars when a water route intervenes 
between two rail routes, as is often the case on the 
great lakes and sometimes on the principal rivers of 
the country. 

Estimating the average rate at 20 cents a hundred 
pounds and the average weight of lumber at 2,500 
pounds to the thousand feet, the railroads have a rev- 
enue from this traffic of $174,975,000—a little less than 
they derive from the transportation of corn but more 
than double their earnings from any other product of 


Statement to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regarding car shortage matters, Federal building, Chi- 
cago, Commissioners Lane and Harlan sitting, Decem- 
ber 20, 1906, by J. E. Defebaugh. 


the soil. Lumber is an important commodity not only 
in respect to its volume as estimated by weight but 
from the fact that it is a raw material in practically 
every industry. If it is not used in construction it is 
used in erating and packing. It employs a capital of 
over $700,000,000 and employs about 450,000 men in 
various capacities, with probably as many more con- 
cerred in industries which may be considered branches 
or are directly dependent upon the lumber industry. 

This great business is peculiarly situated in respect 
to the transportation systems of the country. The 
greater portion of the traffic which it furnishes is inter- 
state. It originates largely at isolated local points 
with a distribution, in the main, not to centers of trade 
but almost directly to consumers, whether located in the 
great cities, in the small cities and country towns or on 
the farms. It is a commodity which the railroads con- 
sider ‘‘dead freight’’ and is not considered subject to 
damage by delay in transit, although, as a matter of 
fact, the loss occasioned to the lumber trade by inade- 
quate car service, causing deterioration of the value of 
lumber awaiting shipment or in transit, reaches into the 
millions of dollars. But looking at this commodity as 
they do, the railroads give preference to perishable 
commodities—in many cases rightly enough—and in the 
second place to commodities like grain and _ cotton, 
which have definite seasons for their movement; although 
lumbermen claim that it would, in the long run, be bet- 
ter for the railroads, for grain men and for cotton 
growers if the marketing of those great products of 
the soil were forced to be distributed over a greater 
period of time and thus interfere less with an all the 
year round business like lumber. 

Lumbermen have become accustomed in the north to 
a car shortage during the grain shipping season and in 
the south during the season for marketing cotton. This 
shortage recurs annually; but it has become more acute 
of recent years until now all through the year lumber 
has suffered from the inability or unwillingness of the 
railroads to move it promptly, while during the last few 
months the situation has amounted to a partial em- 
bargo, with some sections almost absolutely precluded 
from doing business. The most acute difficulty is in 
the far west but the southern situation is almost as bad. 

I am not exaggerating when I say that there are 
hundreds of substantial concerns of fair financial 
strength that are, if the present condition continues, in 
danger of bankruptey. Many of them, besides their 
heavy cash investments, have purchased timber on 
which they have to make regular payments. Their oper- 
ating expenses are large and, with their income eut in 


two, it is only by the grace of their creditors and the 


generous assistance of the banks that they are able to 
continue, and there is a limit to such grace and to such 
assistance. 

Let me say further in this connection, as is pointed 
out in some of the letters I lay before you, that it is 
well nigh impossible to shut down a saw mill en- 
tirely or to curtail the product to a sufficient extent 
to compensate for such a shortage of shipping ability 
as now exists. Most mills are located away from the 
centers of population; they are built in the woods, so 
to speak, and around them are built towns composed 
of people whose livelihood is derived almost exclusive- 
ly from them. It is not an easy matter to collect a 
satisfactory mill crew in such situations, and to shut 
down the mills means a seattering of the crew and 
the demoralization of the business for a considerable 
period, to say nothing of the hardship imposed upon 
the operatives. 

But the lack of cars in which to make shipments is 
only the beginning of trouble. Mills located at or 
near large terminal points do not all suffer severely 
from this cause, but all are sufferers from the ridiecu- 
lously slow movement of lumber, which seems to be 
sidetracked for every other class of freight. I have 
not had time to compile in tabular form the reports I 
have received, but the cases are innumerable where 
lumber shipments are ten times as long in transit as 
would be the case under reasonably steady movement. 
Some cases are extreme where cars require months to 
move 100 or 200 miles; but from all that I can learn 
the average movement of lumber-laden ears will not 
exceed, at the present rate, twenty miles a day and to 
this are added the long delays in waiting for cars. 

I have spoken so far from the shipper’s standpoint, 
but the situation with the receiver is as serious. Re- 


tail dealers in lumber incur penalties for nonfulfill- 
ment of contracts, consumers’ operations are delayed 
and factories are shut down because of the nonreceipt 
of lumber ordered in time ample under ordinary fall 
and winter conditions. The situation from the stand- 
point of the consignee is appalling. 

From the evidence in hand it seems that it would 
be fairly correct to say there is no car shortage. There 
is a woeful scarcity of available empties but it is 
coming to be the belief of the shipping public that 
the difficulty lies farther back than the mere matter 
of number of cars. The difficulty seems to lie in the 
misuse of cars by the railroads themselves. 

From all the evidence that has come to hand dur- 
ing the past year, including the small amounts col- 
lected for demurrage by the railroads, I conclude 
that the detention of cars by lumber shippers or re- 
ceivers is so small as to be a negligible quantity 
and that the same is true in most other lines of trade. 
There is evidence, however, that in some industries, 
particularly those which have close affiliation with 
the railroads, ears are, by the consent and with the 
connivance of the railroads, used for storage to a se- 
rious extent; but, after all, the chief difficulty seems 
to be in the movement of cars from point of origin 
to destination. I believe your honorable body has re- 
ported that the average movement of ears is less 
than twenty miles a day. I assume that that includes 
empties as well as loaded cars and detentions for 
loading and unloading. Assuming that one-half the 
time is devoted to loading and unloading, then the 
movement of loaded cars would be less than forty 
miles a day, whereas under any reasonable system of 
transportation the movement should be from 150 to 
250 miles a day. A doubling of the average daily 
mileage per day per car would be equivalent to the 
doubling of the car equipment. 

The business community is placing the fault with 
the railroad companies because, first, of lack of motive 
power and, second, because of inadequate passing 
tracks and terminals. Accompanying this and a cause 
for it is a breakdown of management. Many of the 
communications lay the cause to the ton mile theory, 
which, while it has tended to economy in one diree- 
tion—in the actual cost of moving traffic—has resulted 
in loss in other directions, but chiefly in a lessened 
fluidity of movement so that the time required to 
move traffic is two or three times as long as it was 
formerly. This, some of my correspondents believe, 
is due to the growing influence of the financial de- 
partments of the railroads in their management at 
the sacrifice of the operating influence; that is to 
say, railroad men, as such, are dwarfed in compari- 
son with the financial aspects of the railroad prob- 
lem. 


One of my correspondents strongly arraigns the rail- 


roads for lack of ordinary foresight. The railroads 
are inclined to consider the present volume of busi- 
ness offered them as extraordinary. It is undoubtedly 
larger than ever before, but it should not be consid- 
ered extraordinary but only what was to be expected 
as the result of years of growth of population, of 
business enterprise and of development of the coun- 
try. Railroad management has failed to keep pace 
with the management of private enterprises. The in- 
dustries had faith in the country and enlarged their 
producing capacity. The railroads showed less faith 
and foresight and failed to provide facilities to move 
the business which the industries were preparing to 
furnish them. 

Another phase, which bears directly upon the 
province of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is a 
growing disposition of the railroads, especially those 
well equipped with rolling stock, not to permit their 
cars to go off their own lines. This seems to be due 
to unequal equipment and lack of adequate provision 
for return of cars. In this direction it is suggested 
that penalties for detention of cars should be* much 
larger than they are and perhaps should equal or ex- 
ceed the earning power of cars. There are many deli- 
cate questions involved in this matter, but the wisdom 
of the railroads and of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be sufficient to solve them. The car 
Service charges, as between the roads, should be 
greatly raised or provision should be made by which 
ears should be returned as fast as cars are received 
in the exchange between the roads. This same prin- 
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ciple might be applied to reciprocal demurrage, if 
such a measure should become law by act of Congress 
or by ruling of your honorable body. The suggestions 
to this end are various. Some insist that after a de- 
murrage period of $1 a day per car the charge might 
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be raised as high as $5 a day per car, which would 
exceed the earning capacity of the car in almost any 
kind of traffic. Apply this to the railroads and to 
their customers alike and there would be an incentive 
to the most rapid movement possible of equipment of 


all kinds for the convenience of general transportation. 

Further than the above, I refer you to the letters 
which I have received, some of which I may read and 
copies of which I may leave with you as part of the 
record in this hearing. 





AN EDITORIAL REVIEW: OF MARKET CONDITIONS NOW OBTAINING. 


A distinctive feature of late business in the north- 
west, with its center at Minneapolis, has been the dis- 
position shown on the part of large consumers and 
dealers to contract for stocks to be delivered next year. 
This tendency discloses several significant motives. One 
is that owing to the experience of the year now near its 
close there has been much difficulty about securing the 
prompt delivery of lumber. Transportation has been 
wofully inadequate. Much loss has resulted from the 
nondelivery of stock on time. Delays in all contract 
work have been both inconvenient and costly. Builders, 
manufacturers and all users of forest and mill product 
have learned by this experience that if they are to 
avoid such delays for the coming year they must place 
their orders for lumber far in advance of their instant 
requirements. That will give them time to assemble 
their supplies and have them in readiness when they 
shall need them. The effect of this forehanded way of 
doing business cannot fail to steady the market and 
maintain prices. In fact it will fix a basis of values for 
the entire year. Many of the contracts now being nego- 
tiated are for lumber that is still in the tree, showing 
the forward reach of the buyers. 


* * * 


Another feature is the confidence that consumers and 
dealers have in the present range of prices. Evidently 
they do not lack for any appreciable decline. In this 
they probably judge rightly. They base their conclu- 
sions on the fact that product was so completely swooped 
up this year that there is no surplus to burden the mar- 
ket in the early part of the new year. In the northern 
pine feature it seems impossible that the future supply 
can any more than equal the demand, even at a minimum. 
All that possibly can be made available will be wanted. 
Stumpage is now all in strong hands. There is to be 
no more slaughter of stocks by hard pressed producers. 
The question now simply is as to how to get hold of the 
necessary lumber; prices are made by the manufac- 
turers. Hence it is a safe proposition to go ahead and 
secure stocks at the present range of prices. 

x * * 


The tendency to secure supplies early does not pertain 
altogether to northern pine; it is measurably applicable 
to Pacific coast product as well. Representatives from 
Washington, Oregon and the Inland Empire mills lately 
have been ranging among dealers and large consumers 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas soliciting orders for next 
year’s delivery. In many instances they have found 
buyers agreeable. The car shortage of the past season 
has induced this movement. Buyers are inclined to 
place their orders early, so that they can take advantage 
of all the transportation that the railroads can furnish. 
The effect should be to rule out rush orders to some 
extent. Dealers and consumers who want the good 
cheap lumber of the Pacific coast are coming to realize 
that it is poor business to wait until the lumber is 
needed for use before it is ordered. There must be a 
provision of supplies in advance whenever prospective 
needs can be clearly ascertained. It is probable that 
the difficulty about prompt deliveries so grievously ex- 
perienced in 1906 will cause more stocking up for the 
trade of 1907 than has been witnessed for years. It is 
the only safe course to pursue whenever it is possible. 
This observation pertains to shingles fully as much as 
to timber and lumber. It is an absurdity to suppose 
that the hand-to-mouth carload trade can be maintained 
over a distance of 1,500 to 2,500 miles of railroad, much 


of it mountain line at that, without delay and loss to 
both shippers and receivers. 
* * * 


In the southwest, also, there is a tendency toward 
placing orders early in the new year. As yet this. mainly 
has been manifested in inquiries, but it is thought that 
in January a large number of orders will be placed with 
the mills. Lack of cars and slow deliveries have been 
a serious handicap to trade in the southwest throughout 
the season now closing, and the impression that it has 
made will have the effect to promote early buying, espe- 
cially since prospects for next season’s trade were never 
better. 

* * * 

The state of current lumber trade in the country at 
large is like the usual condition just preceding the holi- 
days in any year. New business is large for such a 
late time in the year, but there is a tendency to quietude 
as Christmas approaches. <A large amount of lumber 
is yet to be delivered on old orders, and this feature of 
business will reach far into the new year. 


* * * 


In the hardwood line business does not usually pause 
in the beginning of winter as it generally does in respect 
to the softer woods. The winter is the season when 
manufacture of all kinds of wood goods is actively car- 
ried on, so stocks must be maintained. Much interior 
finish is worked out during the winter. Distribution to 
factories and industrial centers generally proceeds in 
large volume during the winter months. It is a period 
of active sawing and contracting for stocks. Just now, 
owing to the urgent demand for the hardwoods through- 
out the past season, a full sized business is being done 
right up to the holidays. There is an especially strong 
demand for oak, ash and poplar, and prices are fully sus- 
tained. In the lower Mississippi river valley cottonwood 
and gum are active commodities. Owing to lack of rail 
transportation a large amount of lumber is being moved 
northward by water and many barge loads can daily be 
seen in the vicinity of Cairo. Evidently the movement 
is as heavy as carrying facilities will permit. Good re- 
ports from the hardwoods come from all the markets 
north and south. In the north the supply of nearly all 
kinds of lumber has been sold short, except possibly 
birch, but even that is moving rapidly. Oak, basswood 
and rock elm are scarce articles in first hands. Operators 
are going in for a heavy import of logs, encouraged 
thereto by the past and present good demand and prices. 
Evidently the hardwood trade will start into the new 
year in excellent condition. 


* ca * 


The white pine trade in the eastern cities apparently 
is in about as firm a position as that of any of the soft 
woods. The supply is no more than equal to the demand 
and prices are easily maintained. This state of the 
northern pine trade helps the hemlock, spruce and 
southern pine business. In the box making line the 
searcity and high price of white pine force the substi- 
tution of hemlock and others of the softer woods when 
that is possible. They also have a reflex benefit on the 
use of cottonwood, gum, low grade poplar and yellow 
pine for the manufacture of boxes, rendering the coarser 
grades of such woods in demand for box factories. 

* * * 


. . @ 
In the yellow pine business an urgent call for car 
factory lumber continues. Tnis feature is at present 


about the most active of any in the middle Gulf states. 
On the Gulf coast, especially as reported from Texas and 
Louisiana points, the export business is pronounced to 
be in excellent condition. There is a specially good de- 
mand for primes and heart-faced stuff. Sawn timber is 
selling at 28 cents a cubic foot. Not much activity has 
yet been developed in the work of cutting the door tim- 
ber east of the Mississippi section, but in that state a 
large amount of stuff is being turned out from the pine 
thrown down by the September hurricane. From Hous- 
ton, Tex., a late increase of demand for yellow pine is 
reported. Cars can be secured in slightly greater num- 
ber than a while ago, the roads furnishing all the for- 
eign cars they can while refusing to let their own go 
oft their lines. In the Kansas City sphere of operations 
there is much inquiry, indicating that the trade next 
year will take an early and vigorous start. The all ab- 
sorbing question at present all over the yellow pine 
country is the lack of transportation and how in the 
future to avoid the embargo that has continued for 
four months. The general condition of the northern 
demand for southern pine indicates a firm faith in its 
continuance and firmness of prices. Inquiry indicates 
that there is no general looking for a slump in winter 
values such as usually occurred in previous years, 


* * . 


In the North Carolina pine trade December business 
has been about on a parity with that in December of last 
year. Holders and controllers or sizeable stocks are 
looking for an improvement in the market after Jan- 
uary 1. Orders are holding up well considering the late- 
ness of the season. 

+. * * 


The orders being received at southern points for 
cypress are encouraging in number and amount. Book- 
ings for next year’s delivery are a feature of current 
business. The common grade has been oversold, shop 
moves readily and there is a good run of orders for 
selects. Though the supply of empty cars continues 
short shippers manage to make deliveries with reason- 
able promptness. 

* * * 

At. San Francisco fair deliveries of lumber are being 
made by water. The heavy demand for rebuilding the 
city continues. Local stocks have not accumulated and 
prices of fir at wholesale have been forced up $1 a thou- 
sand. Spruce is in good demand, but the local box 
factories having been well supplied with such lumber 
prices remain stationary. Redwood lumber shipments 
for eleven months of this year were 363,516,000 feet. 


* * * 


In the Puget sound country the car shortage continues 
just as pronounced as it has been for the past six 
months. The movement of lumber by rail is compara- 
tively light, but shipments by water are in volume up to 
the limit of the tonnage that can be secured. November 
shipments of red cedar shingles over the Northern 
Pacific railway totaled 863 cars, against orders for 1,500 
carloads held by members of the Wholesalers’ Club. On 
December 13 it was agreed by the Wholesalers’ Club 
that these 1,500 carloads should be supplied out of 
stocks on hand, while the shingle mills should be shut 
down December 15, to remain closed until February 18, 
while the combination mills were requested either to 
shut down for thirty of the sixty days or curtail their 
output one-half for the sixty days. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A RECENT compilation of lumber news by the New 
York Sun contains this item: ‘‘The latest lumber de- 
velopment is shingles made of concrete.’’ It is evi- 
dent, of course, that the concrete is made into blocks 
similar to shingle bolts, and the shingles are then pro- 
duced in the ordinary way. Ahem! 





PERHAPS it is an error to consider the resolution 
adopted by the senate at the instance of Senator Kit- 
tridge in a serious manner. Many have held this resolu- 
tion to be superior in humor to anything which has ap- 
peared in such publications as Puck, Judge and Life. To 
an outsider the pending investigation may seem to be a 
reasonable one; to the man who knows, its usefulness for 
the purpose avowed is inconsiderable, yet it is believed 
and hoped that the outcome will be the enlightenment of 
the American public in regard to lumber affairs. If so, 
it will have been timely and helpful. 





ANOTHER raft is being built on the Columbia river, 
the logs which it contains destined to be converted into 
lumber at the Benson mill at San Diego, Cal. This mon- 
ster seagoing structure, it is said, will be 100 feet 
longer than the first raft towed to southern California, 
and will be one of the five or six used to supply the mili 
with cutting material next year. 





IT WAS decided at the biennial meeting of the state 
Forestry Board of Minnesota to recommend the appro- 
priation of $25,000 to carry out one of the provisions of 
an act passed in 1903, which authorized the purchase of 


ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


lands for forest reserve purposes, but made no appro- 
priation for that purpose. Also it was recommended 
that an examination of vacant state lands be made to 
ascertain what parts of lands were suitable for forestry 
purposes, with a view to their purchase and utilization 
in the manner and for the purpose stated. 





SHORTLEAF pine has been reinstated into the good 
graces of the building department of the borough of 
Manhattan, New York city. What will trouble many to 
determine is why the building department ever found it 
necessary to withhold its approval of shortleaf pine. 
This wood doubtless will be glad to know that it has 
been forgiven for whatever unnamed offense it may 
have committed. 





IGNORANCE, it is said, excuses no man, but prob- 
ably shippers generally will be inclined to deal lenient- 
ly with Senator Hansborough, of North Dakota. The 
senator has come to the fore with an outline of legisla- 
tion which, he states, would tend to prevent a recur- 
rence of present transportation conditions. He would 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to 
decide whether or not the facilities of the various rail- 
road companies are adequate. As a step toward the 
improved utilization of the available car supply he 
would require shippers and receivers holding cars in 
demurrage to unload and reload such cars within twenty- 
four hours after being placed. Presumably by this is 
meant that shippers would be given only twenty-four 
hours free time to load or unload. Another thing con- 


templated by Senator Hansborough is to limit trains 
to the registered tonnage of the engines hauling them. 
Still another provision is one requiring carriers to give 
other lines temporary use of idle cars when facilities 
were overtaxed. With all due respect to the learned 
senator from North Dakota this measure would only 
tend further to demoralize the service and make condi- 
tions unendurable. If it were not proposed by railroad 
interests it is only a fair conclusion that it would not 
be opposed by them. 





A KANSAS exchange is responsible for this bull 
statement in regard to the condition of local stocks: 
‘The lumber yard of the Searle-Chapin Company has a 
large sign erected on their office but they have not 
enough lumber in their yard to erect a small hog shed.’’ 
From this is would appear that the hogs will have to 
build their own nests for the winter; also that stocks 
are light. 





THE seventeenth annual meeting of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held February 
12 to 15 at the Lexington hotel, corner Twenty-second 
street and Michigan avenue, Chicago, where especially 
favorable conditions exist both in assembly room and 
exposition facilities, which include one room 50x100, 
in addition to parlors and individual rooms on the 
same floor. Especially favorable rates for delegates 
have also been secured. The recently organized Ma- 
sons’ Supply Association will hold its first annual meet- 
ing at the same time and place by arrangement with 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
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DIGEST OF THE TESTIMONY GIVEN BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Financial Loss Through Car Shortage—Railroad Magnates Testify—Fear of Food Famine. 


COMMISSIONERS AT MINNEAPOLIS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 17.—The commissioners, 
James S. Harlan, of Chicago, and Franklin K. Lane, 
of San Franeiseo, decided that the fuel famine was 
the most important thing, there being many reports 
of suffering from North Dakota, and should be the 
first to be settled for the relief of the sufferers. 

Mr. Lane examined both E. C. Blanchard, division 
superintendent of the Northern Pacific, and D. M. 
Philbi, assistant general agent of the Great Northern 
road at Duluth, on the possibility of their filling and 
delivering such ears of coal as the suffering towns 
needed. Before Mr. Lane had finished his examina- 
tion of the witnesses both had promised that relief 
would be forthcoming within the next twenty-four 
hours. 

States May Take Action. 

Investigation ot the present fuel famine crisis in 
the northwest may not stop with the investigation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is probable 
now that in every affected state, but notably Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and Montana, the sub- 
ject will be made a matter for legislative investiga- 
tion. Northwestern coal dealers have indicated to the 
large shippers here that/ they plan to stir up an of- 
ficial investigation in their states. 

Roads Racing with Winter Coal. 

The Great Northern is taking no full carloads west 
of Grand Forks other than fuel. The Northern Pacific 
has sent out 300 ears of fuel for commercial use in 
the last two days. At the storage docks at the head 
ot the lakes the dock companies are ordered to load 
as far as possible for commercial use. This order, 
coming trom the railroads themselves, means that they 
are willing that their orders shall be held, so that the 
commercial business may be given the right of way. 

Mile an Hour Freight’s Time. 

kK. (©. Blanchard, division superintendent of the 
Northern Pacifie at Duluth, aroused the ire of Com- 
missioner Lane at today’s hearing of the traffie in- 
quiry in this city by declaring that freights moved 
on the average of ten miles an hour and then declar- 
ing he thought from ten to fifteen days was not 
too great a time to allow for a car to make a dis- 
tance of 250 miles. He explained this by stating that 
hot boxes frequently delayed the progress of a car 
and that various other causes contributed to delay. 
He admitted it was not uncommon for a freight car to 
move from point to point at the rate of a little less 
than a mile an hour. 

Mr. Lane asked the witness how long a period of 
the year it took such a long time as from ten to 
thirteen days to move a freight car 250 miles, and he 
was told the conditions were most unfavorable to 
speed during September, October and November. 

‘*And you know about this every year, don’t you?’’ 
asked Commissioner Lane. 

‘* Yes, we expect it,’’ was the reply. 

‘*You have nine months to prepare for it 
the e«ourt, 


,’’ stated 
‘* Yes, we try to do our best,’’ was the answer of 
Superintendent Blanchard. 


CAR SHORTAGE CAUSES FINANCIAL STRAITS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 18.—Inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities have brought to the people of the 
northwest the most severe bodily suffering and to the 
business interests of the section such enormous losses 
that they are now in financial straits. This was the 
story told today in distressing detail to Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners Franklin K. Lane and James 
S. Harlan by business men and farmers, in person and 
through a flood of telegrams. All raised in chorus a 
cry for ‘‘Cars! Cars! Cars!’? 

Residents of towns in which every bit of available 
combustible material, even to yards of valuable lum- 
ber, has been turned into fuel in fighting off suffering 
caused by blizzards, told their tales of hardships. 
Farmers who until today had been burning their 
fences and outbuildings to keep from freezing to death 
added to the lamentations. Others who had lost all 
the profits of their year’s work beeause they could 
not get their products to market contributed their 
complaints. These told how they had hauled their 
grain to railway stations and elevators two or three 
times, each time offering it at a reduced price and 
finally had been compelled to dump it on the ground 
or dispose of it as food for stock because dealers told 
them it was impossible to make shipments. All these 
losses are felt indirectly by the tradesmen and others 
with whom the farmers, with ordinary profits secure, 
do business. 

Hear Flood of Complaint. 

These disclosures were made to the commissioners 
in scores of telegrams in response to inquiries sent 
to towns in the district affected by the fuel famine 
and by witnesses who had been summoned from 
North Dakota and elsewhere. They made it clear to 
the investigators that the reports of the last week as 
to car shortage and consequent suffering had not been 
exaggerated and that relief measures and the preven- 
tion of a recurrence of such conditions are matters of 
the greatest importance. It was also made clear that 
the commissioners had acted none too quickly in se- 
curing yesterday the promise of codperation on the 
part of the coal companies and the railroads in reliev- 
ing distress from lack of fuel. The effects of this 


promise are felt directly in the raising of the blockade 
that has shut off many towns from supplies for weeks. 

ki. J. Weiser, vice president of the First National 
bank of Fargo; A. E. Swenson, president of the Se- 
curity State bank, of Barlow, and other North Dakota 
bankers and farmers, gave testimony showing that 
failure to move the crops had put the country com- 
mercially in strained conditions. Farmers who had 
ample means to meet all obligations if they had been 
able to turn their produet into cash could not market 
their grain and so the effect was felt all along the 
line. 

The commission gave much attention to the matter 
of car service, and competing and noncompetitive 
points, also to further testimony respecting time in 
transit on shipments. Many more instances of cars 
in transit for a month or more, over a short haul, 
were offered. 

The commission at the close of the hearing ex- 
pressed itself as startled at some of the reports sent 
to it, upon inquiry, from localities bare of fuel, and 
stated that the inquiry had opened up much new in- 
formation and has so far shown a situation more se- 
rious in every respect than they had expected to find 
when they decided to begin the investigation. 

James J. Hill, president of the Great Northern road, 
arrived here today to attend the hearing and appear 
as a witness, but owing to the lateness of the hour 
it was decided that Mr. Hill would not be called until 
tomorrow. 


HEARING ENDS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 19.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, represented by Franklin K. Lane 
and John S. Harlan, adjourned its hearing on the car 
shortage in the west tonight to reconvene tomorrow in 
Chicago. 

The feature of the day was the testimony of Presi- 
dent Howard Elliott of the Northern Pacifie, who de- 
clared the Northern Pacific was trying its best to move 
the maximum amount of commerce for the best interests 
of the people. 

President Elliott was unmovable from his position as 
opposing reciprocal demurrage on the ground it would 
not move freight faster. He said railroads collected de- 
murrage for the purpose of facilitating freight. He 
also stated that the great difficulty in handling wheat 
this year was caused by the movement of the great bulk 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—President James J. 
Hill, of the Great Northern; President A. J. Earling, 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and Presi- 
dent Howard Elliott, of the Northern Pacifie com- 
pany, have responded to Chairman Knapp’s telegram 
of last week ealling attention to the reported shortage 
in cars and the complaints of a Jack of transportation 
for the necessities of life and of fuel. 

Following is President Earling’s message: 

There has been no deficiency in car supply upon the lines 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railway greater than 
usually occurs during the heavy fall movement of crops 
east bound and merchandise and fuel west bound. The 
motive power of the company has been sufficient to move all 
its traffic promptly. There has been no failure or unusual 
delay in transporting fuel or other necessities of life. Move- 
ment of fuel has had preference over other west bound 
traffic for the last forty days, and such preference will be 
continued so long as necessity may exist. 

Hill Blames Local Dealers. 

Following is the message from President Hill: 


Replying to your message, repeated from St. Paul to New 
York, am on my way to St. Paul to meet commissioners 
tomorrow. ‘The coal scarcity in North Dakota is not due to 
want of cars. Thousands of empty cars have been moving 
from the head of Lake Superior to the grain fields during the 
fall, and coal ordered by local dealers has been only suffi- 
cient to supply from day to day. During the last two 
weeks there have been heavy snow storms, with thermometer 
below zero. Snowdrifts around stations from six to fifteen 
feet deep have temporarily blocked the railroad. Special 
trains of coal, having right of way over all other traflic, 
are being sent, and the road is being opened as fast as con- 
ditions will allow. The fuel difficulty is temporary and is 
being rapidly remedied. 

The general condition applying to all traffic is due to the 
rapid increase in tonnage to be moved. Owing to difficulties 
in disposing of freight at terminals the average car move- 
ment varies from fifteen to thirty miles a day. Our increase 
in locomotives and cars since last spring is from 15 to 17 
per cent in number and more than that in capacity, which, 
with reasonable opportunity to move, would amply take care 
of the traffic. Inability to secure labor at any price has 
badly delayed the completion of additional main tracks and 
terminals. We have orders for new locomotives to be deliv- 
ered between now and June 1 for 25 percent increase in 
capacity and 6,000 freight cars, to be delivered between 
January and September—capacity of the latter, 280,000 
tons. 

N. P. Railroad Doing All It Can. 

President Howard Elliott, of the Northern Pacifie 
Railway Company, telegraphed the commission from 
St. Paul as follows: 


There is a scarcity of fuel in some parts of the country 
served by our line, but we do not know of any shortage of 


of the grain to Duluth, where terminal facilities were 
not of the best. 


James J. Hill on the Stand. 


President James J. Hill, of the Great Northern, took 
the stand late in the afternoon. 

Mr. Hill came to the hearing fortified with a mass of 
figures to prove that conditions outside the control of 
the railroads alone were responsible for the shortage of 
traffic, but his answers to questions put directly to him 
were not convincing. 

“*T have left a sick room,’’ he said, ‘‘to come here 
and give these facts. They are records taken from the 
books of the company, and I beg the commissioners to 
investigate deeply into this question.’’ 

Mr. Hill’s records show that the Great Northern was 
moving a greater volume of freight than most of the 
four track lines. He said one of the Mesaba range 
branches of the Great Northern had moved a greater 
tonnage than any other equal length line in the world. 
Attorney Marble questioned Mr. Hill as to his knowl- 
edge of J. W. Midgeley’s proposed interchanging car 
system. 

“*T contributed to keep Mr. Midgeley employed on a 
question of car changing twenty years ago,’’ answered 
Mr. Hill. ‘‘At that time he was a fairly capable man; 
since then I have not found time to read his theories.’’ 

‘“What do you think of his scheme for an equal ex- 
change of cars between roads, or the penalty of a fine 
from each car over an equal exchange in the service of 
a company??? asked Attorney Marble. 

‘*T don’t think there is anything in it. Fifty cents 
a‘day on a car in times of shortage is not going to solve 
the situation. ’’ 


Food Famine Also Feared. 


During the hearing formal complaint against the 
exaction of demurrage charges by the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Soo roads was filed by the Minne- 
sota Shippers’ Association with a petition that these 
roads be ordered to abolish the charge. 

Coupled with reports of fuel famine in the north- 
west come reports today from many small towns in 
North Dakota of a shortage of food supplies. Such 
service as they had has been interrupted by the _ bliz- 
zards on the western prairies. Ambrose, Langdon, Hans- 
brought, Cooperstown, Lisbon, Sterum, Bathgate, Hun- 
ter and Inkster seem to be the chief sufferers. 


other necessaries of life. Our company has done and will 
continue to do all that it can to prevent suffering. The 
company realized in June and July last that the fuel supply 
was likely to be inadequate and that the great increase in 
general business would probably produce a congestion in 
the autumn. We therefore urged all dealers at that time to 
look ahead and provide a stock of coal early and to try to 
find new sources of supply. I think the reason given in your 
message, namely, extraordinary delays in moving, is incor- 
rect so far as this company is concerned. 

The difliculty in Montana, Idaho and Washington is that 
not enough coal is being produced to supply promptly the 
increased domestic trade and at the same time furnish the 
railroad with fuel for operation of its trains. Then, in 
November unprecedented floods in and west of the Cascade 
mountains damaged our track so that trains could not move 
over important parts of the road for more than a week and 
a number of important coal mines could not be reached. 
This flood damage complicated the situation. 

in North Dakota and Minnesota the difficulty in part is 
due to trying to move too much fuel in a short time and in 
part to an increase in the consumption of fuel that is greater 
than the increase in facilities for handling, moving and 
storing. Also to a genetal increase in the movement of 
miscellaneous commodities which cannot be ignored with- 
out subjecting ourselyes to a charge of discrimination. For 
& month particular attention has been given to the move- 
ment of coal and that commodity is now being given pref- 
erence both as to cars and service. We know of only one 
case on our line in North Dakota where there has been seri- 
ous difficulty, and believe that has been relieved. The ser- 
ious blizzard of the last few days in North Dakota has 
caused delays because of snow blockades, and it is difficult 
to move freight promptly for that section. 


President Watching Situation. 


President Roosevelt is taking a deep interest in the 
situation. He has talked with the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission about the matter and 
has referred complaints to the commission with diree- 
tions for a prompt inquiry. When the report which 
the commission has under way in the northwest has 
been prepared it will be sent to the president for his 
information in the event that he decides to make any 
recommendations to Congress on the subject. 


— 





Yellow pine shippers believe that the curtailed 
movement of their products means an exceptionally 
heavy demand from the retail yards in the spring. This 
view is based on the facts that it has not been possible 
to supply the requirements of retail dealers this fall 
and the supply of cars in which to ship lumber is becom- 
ing less adequate, so that on the basis of normal trade 
stocks held by retail dealers will be very light in the 
spring, 
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As priests, when they approach the shrine, 
Put on their vestments snowy white, 
The summer’s softly sighing pine 
Has donned his purest robe tonight, 
Has donned his ermine robe to greet 
The sweetest season of the year 
And sent his incense forth to meet 
The day of feasting and of cheer. 


The forest hill is bright with smiles, 
The forest vale is cool and calm, 
And, down the far cathedral aisles, 
I hear the echo of a psalm, 
An anthem that is half ot earth 
And half of heaven, arched above, 
A wordless story of the birth 
Of endless joy and boundless love. 


As I incline my listening ear 

Uprise a thousand whisperings 
Until I know not if I hear 

The stir of pine or whirr of wings, 
Until I know not if I see 

Cloud boats that skirt a vapor coast 
Or, passing lightly tree to tree, 

The dancing feet of angel host. 


Thus, while I stand enraptured still 
By forest land and winter night, 
My soul uplifted is until 
It seems about to wing its flight. 
A star breaks forth in silver flood 
Above the forest and the camp— 
Upon His altar in the wood 
Almighty God has set His lamp. 


O snow and seraph, star and sky, 
O heaven-clasping forest tree, 
Now what I am no more am I 
And I am what I ought to be. 
The way of life that once was bare 
Is diamonded now with crystal snow, 
And something of a heaven fair 
In this poor, mortal world I know. 

















EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Usefulness of the Useless—A Question of Title—Characteristics of White Poplar—Forest Reserves—The Car Stake. 


Relative Values and Waste in Hardwoods. 

Cairo, ILu., Dec. 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Will you please explain through your columns why it is 
that five, six and eight quarter hardwoods should be worth 
more than four quarter stock? 

What are the principal outlets for waste around mills 
and does the utilization of this waste have to be conducted 
on a large scale to be successful? ANXIOUS TO NO. 

| Presumably the correspondent is not a manufacturer 
of hardwoods or any other kind of lumber, or the first 
question would not have been propounded. Thick lumber 
is worth more than inch lumber because it is difficult. to 
secure. It takes a good quality of logs to produce 
thick material. In so far as boards or planks 144 to 3 
inches are concerned, they are much more likely to con- 
tain defects than a piece an inch thick. If the stock is 
cut more than 3 inches thick it is possible to utilize the 
log in the way of making timber of it, boxing the heart 
and thereby making a big saving in addition to the 
saving of the loss from saw kerfs when lumber is cut an 
inch to 3 inches thick. 

Mill refuse may be utilized in a great many ways. It 
is not always necessary to install a large plant for this 
purpose. That of the least commercial value ordinarily 
is sold for firewood. The pick of the refuse may be con- 
verted into any number of useful articles, providing, of 
course, suitable machinery is installed. Oak and hickory 
can be made into handles of various kinds, into staves 
or cut to size for use in a variety of ways by different 
classes of manufacturers who require small pieces of 
wood in the production of any number of common house- 
hold necessities.—EDITOR. } 





Title in Lumber Before Delivery. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: To your knowledge have there been any legal deci- 
sions regarding the right of a railroad company to hold a 
car of merchandise until the consignee surrenders the bill 
of lading? 

We have been making shipments from points on the Cot- 
ton Belt to Cairo, having stock shipped to ourselves and 
then wiring delivery order and confirming same by letter. 
The Cotton Belt recently demanded bill of lading and held 
us for demurrage until same reached them. If there is any 
decision of this nature we shall appreciate it if you will give 
us the text of it. You understand this was not made snip 
pers’ order but simply billed to us at that point. 

Payson SMITH LUMBER COMPANY. 

[It is held by the courts that the railroad companies 
have a right, in fact are legally bound, to require the 
surrender of the bill of lading before delivering goods. 
The instance cited by the correspondent is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the cases when this conclusion was reached 
by the courts. Also it is held that when a vendor causes 
goods to be consigned in the bill of lading to himself, 
his agent or to his order the presumption arises that he 
intends thereby to retain the title. However, this fact 
might not be known to the railroad company and while 
the shipper might be responsible in every way for the 
value of the merchandise it is believed that the railroad 
company is acting within its rights in demanding the 
bill of lading before making reconsignment or forward- 
ing the goods on order of the shipper. In ‘‘Law for 
Lumbermen,’’ page 83, it is held in the case of The 
Prussia, 100 Federal Reporter, 484, that ‘‘If the docu- 
ment specifies that delivery is to be made to the holder 
a mere delivery of the bill of lading will be effective 
to transfer the title and the carrier must be bound to 
require production of the bill of lading and to deliver 
the lumber to the holder and no one else.’’ 

A railroad company, because of its knowledge of the 
standing of a shipper, may elect to waive its rights, but 





it is difficult to see in the event it insists upon them 
how insistence in this manner may be characterized as 
illegal. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no case 
where this pcint has been decided by the courts, al- 
though it is possible the matter may have been adjudi- 
cated in some way.—EDITOR. | 





White Poplar. 

Erwoop, SASKATCHEWAN, Dec. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: Will you kindly inform me as to the value of 
white poplar and for what purpose it may be used as lum- 
ber? Dart LUMBER COMPANY. 

[It is presumed the correspondent refers to one of 
the varieties of populus alba, which is used largely in the 
United States as a shade tree. This is one of the true 
poplars or what is known in this country in a commer- 
cial way as cottonwood. ‘here are a number of varie- 
ties of this species and it is presumed if they were grown 
under favorable conditions they would make a fair qual- 
ity of lumber, although the cottonwood tendency to 
twist and warp probably would be more pronounced in 
lumber cut from such logs than that cut from populus 
deltoides, or common cottonwood. 

What is known commercially as yellow poplar is not a 
poplar at au but liriodendron tulipifera and this tree 
in some parts of the country is called white poplar. 

It is not possible to give an opinion in regard to the 
commercial value of the wood inquired about unless its 
identity is more fully established.—Ebiror. | 
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BEFORE HE ALIGNED HIMSELF WITH THE DEMUR- 
RAGE LAW MOVEMENT 


Lumbering on Forest Reserves. 


JEROME, ARiIz., Dec. 3.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Will you kindly inform us through the columns of - the 
LUMBERMAN what procedure is necessary in order to obtain 
permission to cut timber on a forest reserve; also what is 
the smallest dimension of logs that are allowed to be cut for 
mining purposes? Ira T. BROWN. 


[This query was answered in general terms in last 
week’s issue. More specific information having been se- 
cured from the Forest Service, occasion is taken to give 
this additional reply: 

All timber on the forest reserves is for sale provided 
it can be removed without injury to the interests of the 
reserve. Regulations for cutting vary in different locali- 
ties, depending upon the character of the timber, the 
stand and the danger of erosion ete. There are no hard 
and fast rules which govern the methods of cutting in 
all sections. 

Regulations for piling and burning brush also differ 
from one locality to another, depending upon the char- 
acter of the forest. Generally the brush is piled for 
burning. In some localities, however, it is considered 
sufficient to lop and scatter the brush without burning it. 

Applications for the purchase of timber should be 
made to the forest supervisor in charge of the reserve in 
which the timber is located. He will then furnish the 
applicant the necessary blanks and instructions for 
making formal application. If the application is for 
over $100 worth of timber it is taken up with the Wash- 
ington effice, and if after careful examination the sale 
is approved it is advertised and the timber sold to the 
highest bidder.—EpIror. | 








The Most Practical Stake. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 13.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
My attention has been called to an article from your Savan- 
nah correspondent under date of November 26 in your issue 
of December 1, giving an interview with W. C. Howland 
concerning car stakes etc. 

I am glad to note that you state that Mr. Howland is a 
checker of lumber and a stevedore, as no such views regard- 
ing the present manner of equipping flat cars for the 
transportation of lumber could come from any other source, 
as these checkers and stevedores in the shipping ports are 
about the only men who reap a small benefit from the 
millions of dollars that are being taken out of the pockets 
of the manufacturers and shippers of lumber to equip flat 
cars. They, as Mr. Howland states, save a few cents in 
labor by cutting stakes off that they cannot easily remove, 
and then appropriate the stakes for firewood for themselves 
and their laborers. I venture to say that Mr. Howland has 
never spent one cent in furnishing lumber with which to 
make standards for equipping flat cars. If he had he would 
know more regarding the quality required. However, it is 
only necessary to read the rules of the railroads regarding 
this equipping of cars to determine what quality of lumber 
is demanded, and it is a quality of the highest grade and, 
as stated, costs the manufacturers millions of dollars per 
annum, to say pe of the labor expended in equipping 
ears in accordance with regulations made by the railroads. 

Mr. Howland says that he is ignorant of the details of 
the Harvey folding stake, as that stake provides a means 
of relieving the jamming of the lumber against the stake 
when such is the case. While being perfectly satisfied that 
the Harvey folding stake, or other similar iron 
or steel stake, is entirely practicable, and _ will 
so be proven by the railroads, it has aoere been and still 
is my opinion that a permanent, removable wooden stake, 
or such removable, wooden stake, iron or steel bound to 
protect it, with togle chains to fasten across the top of the 
ear, to be placed in a receptacle under the car when not in 
use, will ultimately prove to be the most economical and most 
practical stake, and when the railroads are compelled, as I 
believe they will be, to properly equip their flat cars for 
the transportation of lumber, it will in all probability be 
done largely, if not entirely, in this way. 

WILLIAM B, STILLWELL. 
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A WEEK’S RECORD OF CAR SERVICE COMPLAINTS. 


Car Supply Inadequate — Movement Exasperatingly Slow — Mill Stocks Accumulating — Heroic Measures 


Adopted by Western Lumbermen — Complaints from North, 


Southern Pine. 


UNABLE TO MAKE DELIVERIES. 

-JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 15.—The market is very quiet 
for this time of year. Dealers are afraid to quote on any 
business as they can form no idea when they can make de- 
liveries, owing to lack of transportation facilities, which are 
constantly growing worse. So much perishable freight is 
being handled, such as oranges and the like, that roads can- 
not handle much dead freight, and when a car of lumber 
reaches tidewater the trouble has just begun, for the con- 
gested conditions are such that it takes from a week to a 
month to get it on the wharf. ‘The Jacksonville Board of 
Trade has taken the matter in hand through a special com- 
mittee consisting of transportation men and other business 
men belonging to that body, and it is hoped that they may 
relieve the situation. 


CAR SHORTAGE THE ONLY DISCOURAGING 
FEATURE. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 15.—Out of all the darkness and 
depression caused throughout the southern states by in- 
ability to get enough cars to handle the output there is at 
least one ray of sunshine. As a lumberman here recently 
put it, “it would be much worse if we had plenty of cars and 
no output and no market.” He was an optimist of the first 
water. He thinks there is consolation in the phenomenal 
prosperity which has swept over the south and which has 
made such a thing as a car famine possible. The shortage 
shows conclusively that the whole south is busy and pros- 
perous. It is really remarkable to see the good face which 
many of the lumbermen are putting on in spite of the short- 
age, which has become so bad that it is wearisome to speak 
of. This attitude, however, has not lessened their determina- 
tion to take steps to prevent a recurrence in future years 
or to bring about a condition that will give them some re- 
dress. 


LITTLE IMPROVEMENT IN SIGHT. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dec. 16.—Practically all the mills 
in this district are being compelled to curtail their pro- 
duction, owing either to the shortage of cars or to the 
accumulation of stocks. Some of the small mills have shut 
down entirely for over a week at a time and others pro 
portionately. That there is to be an immediate betterment 
of the situation seems highly improbable. One large 
plant in this state, as the only alternative, placed orders 
for a large number of cars to be used by it alone, but it is 
said that spring will be here before this order is filled by 
the car factory. A great deal of stock is being rafted down 
the various streams and rivers in this state and it is prob- 
able that even after the car shortage has been remedied 
there will remain a great portion to move by water. This 
method of carrying stock to export receiving ports is seen 
particularly on Pearl river, which takes the product to a 
point near Dunbar and on the Pascagoula river, the mouth of 
which is at Moss Point. 


car 


NO CARS IN CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Dec. 15.—Conditions among the mills 
throughout the Calcasieu district are improving all the time 
in so far as the demand and price situation is concerned, 
but manufacturers complain that they are receiving little 
relief in the shape of cars. The scarcity continues to be a 
disagreeable feature and there is no indication of immediate 
relief. It is almost impossible to secure cars for timber, 
particularly for export where a flat car is required, all of 
the flat equipment being off the line and railroad men prom- 
ise nothing. 


NO RELIEF IN SIGHT. 

JACKSON, MIss., Dec. 15.—The car situation in Missis- 
sippi apparently grows worse daily and there seems to be 
no hope of an improvement for at least sixty days. Many 
mills in southern Mississippi are closing down and not over 
half a dozen are taking orders for immediate shipment. The 
cotton crop requires practically all the available rolling stock 
and cotton is being given preference over lumber on the 
ground that lumber has the preference at other seasons. 


SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN IN BAD SHAPE. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17.—Robert Crenan, purchasing 
agent at Hattiesburg, Miss., for the Emporia Lumber Com- 
pany, of Houston, Tex., was in New Orleans last week and 
had this to say about the car shortage: 


“Hundreds of firms in all the lumber districts of the south 
are having a frightful time securing cars and competition 
to procure them is becoming so keen that $5 and $10 and 
even higher figures are offered by most firms to railroad 
employes for each car they secure for the mills. 

“Lumber mills with a capacity of twenty cars of lumber 
a day are considered lucky if they can get two a day. One 
mill on the line of the Mississippi Central railroad secured 
three cars after futile efforts of three weeks’ durance and 
the mill owner ordered all hands to quit work in the mills 
and make all haste to load the cars. While these arrange- 
ments were being made a logging train belonging to the 
J. J. Newman Company came along and took the cars, leav- 
ing the exasperated mill owner without one. 








“Many such stories are common talk and the securing of 
cars is becoming a strategic movement which makes mili- 
tary tactics look like thirty cents. Hardly a tenth of the 
lumber on hand can be handled for months to come and 
many mills are staring bankruptcy in the face, with high 
prices and a big demand for their product. 

“A large number of the smaller mills purchased timber 
lands early in the season and erected machinery at a great 
expense. They gave notes for payment in the belief that 
they would sell their product and have it off their hands 
in time to make payments. The car shortage has left them 
with nothing but lumber, upon which they could not realize 
a cent without it being marketed. 

“This has left them at the mercy of the banks hold- 
ing their notes, but it may be said to the credit of the 
latter that they are holding them over until the lumber 
can be shipped. This is only one phase of the car short- 
age feature and there are many more springing up at differ- 
ent points.” 


GOING FROM BAD TO WORSE. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17.—The question of car shortage 
continues to be the general topic of conversation in local 
lumber circles, and the call issued by the editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a convention at Chicago, which 
was published in a local newspaper this morning, has met 
with very general approval. Some of the larger operators 
are taking hold of the matter with the utmost enthusiasm 
and will aid in working up a large attendance at the Chi- 
cago meeting from Louisiana and Mississippi. The general 
opinion is that the call is issued at the psychological 
moment, when the attention of the entire country is cen- 
tered upon the car shortage, and the congressmen, just re- 
turned to Washington after a heart-to-heart talk with their 
constituents and acquainted with actual existing conditions, 
will be most apt to give favorable consideration to a measure 
embodying reasonable reciprocal demurrage requirements. 
The millmen east of the Mississippi river, who have not 
been in the best of humor over the railroads’ stubborn up- 
hill fight and long delay in the 2-cent increase litigation, 
are more enthusiastic over the proposal to secure reciprocal 
demurrage than those west of the river. The latter have 
enjoyed rather better treatment at the hands of their ship- 
ping lines than have the others, and for this reason some 
of them who are inclined to regard the movement as calcu- 
lated to directly antagonize the roads are somewhat in- 
clined to counsel caution in the movement. The great ma- 
jority, however, are heartily in favor of the convention and 
its objects and will join readily in the campaign. They 
express the opinion that no ill judged action will be taken 
at so representative a gathering of shippers, and that a 
reciprocal demurrage bill, drafted along reasonable lines, 
with equal fairness to both roads and shippers, will be 
of benefit to all concerned in preventing recurrence of the 
present car difficulties in the future. 

Meanwhile the car situation seems to be going from bad 
to worse. Congestion is growing on the yards and cars 
are increasingly difficult to secure. Reports from the in- 
terior show that the situation there is even worse than 
along the gulf coast. Interior mills cutting for export have 
heretofore experienced only moderate difficulty in securing 
cars to load export stuff, but at present some of them are 
complaining that it is next to impossible to get cars for this 
purpose with any degree of regularity and in one or two 
instances heavy demurrage charges have been incurred by 
keeping ships waiting in the gulf ports for cargoes sawed 
and waiting in the mill yards for transportation to the 
coast. 


STOCKS ACCUMULATING IN TEXAS. 

Houston, Tex., Dec. 18.—Local lumber dealers are los- 
ing money daily on account of the car shortage and are 
unable to predict any improvement. It is claimed that the 
difficulty in getting lumber shipments through is reacting 
on the railroads in delaying the arrival at the car factories 
of material for new cars which would relieve the situation. 
Mill stocks have increased to an enormous extent, but’ the 
cut is not being decreased as it is expected that during the 
rainy weather of this winter the stocks on hand will be 
increased but little on account of difficulty in logging and 
that the demand will consume the surplus. Were it not for 
the car shortage the lumbermen of Texas would have no 
complaint, with prices and demand both highly satisfactory. 








From Hardwood Centers. 


WILL MOVE PLANTS TO ESCAPE SHORTAGE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 15.—Owing to continued car short- 
age lumber interests at McEwen, Tenn., as well as elsewhere, 
are suffering materially. It is said that unless there comes 
early relief at least one of the companies dealing in lumber 
at McEwen will move its plant to some point where there 
is railway competition. J. S. Williams, manager of the 
Heath-Witbeck Company, has been in Clarksville looking over 
the situation there with a view to moving, and other con- 
cerns will probably follow suit. 


WOULD FIX RESPONSIBILITY ON SHIPPERS. 
MPMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 18.—Local railroad men claim that 
a thorough investigation of the cause of the car shortage by 


South, East and West. 


the Interstate Commerce Commission will be welcome for 
the reason that it will relieve them of the burden of re- 
sponsibility for present conditions. Local lumbermen claim 
that empty cars are allowed to remain on sidetracks and in 
yards for considerable lengths of time and that loaded cars 
are held unnecessarily before being hauled to destination. 
The railroad men deny these charges and say the consignors 
are slow in loading and the consignees are slow in unload- 
ing, thus delaying the movement of freight. 

A. L. Foster, who for many years was with the Illinois 
Central railroad and for tlie last nine years has been with 
A. W. Thompson & Co., says he never has seen a condi- 
tion to compare with the present and believes it is inexcusa- 
ble on the part of the railroads. He says that if cars were 
moved promptly, loaded and unloaded, the present equip- 
ment would be sufficient to greatly relieve conditions, and 
he adds that much better time should be made in hauling 
freight. Another prominent manufacturer said recently that 
while his concern could load or unload a car in eight hours, 
cars frequently have been left on its siding for days and it 
frequently has been a week before a shipment would be 
started on its way. Many local lumber concerns are on the 
verge of a closedown because of their inability to secure 
cars and few lumbermen see any prospect of improvement. 


PREDICTS SHORTAGE OF LUMBER. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 15.—C. H. Foote, of the Foote 
Lumber Company, of this city, predicts a shortage of lum- 
ber before the season is over if the car shortage continues 
prevalent as at present. He says: 

I never saw a season when there has been the tremendous 
demand for lumber we have had this year. The open season 
is helping the building trade and heavy demands are being 
made on us for lumber of all kinds. The use of concrete 
and cement although very extensively employed in the trade, 
has not materially helped the lumber situation, for as much 
or more lumber is used each successive season. The mills 
have thousands of feet of lumber in their yards which we 
ought to have at our yards. Navigation has closed and now 
that we must depend on the railroads for transportation 
facilities, the outlook is very gloomy. If present conditions 
continue an advance in prices may be expected. 


THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS SITUATION. 

Catro, ILL., Dec. 17.—Through southeastern Missouri con- 
siderable lumber is bulked down along the tracks waiting for 
ears. This stock had been hauled out before the wet 
weather, but has not been moved. The Cotton Belt line 
has been able to furnish only a small percent of the 
cars wanted and the Iron Mountain and Frisco roads 
have orders for many more empties than they can fill. 
Getting a car is a long drawn out process and affords an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate that patience is a 
virtue. Here the situation is still strained, with no relief 
in sight. 





Pacific Coast Troubles. 


LUMBER INTERESTS SUFFER HEAVILY. 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Dec. 15.—Edward Ortmann, an exten- 
sive lumber dealer of Portland, spent several days on Grays 
harbor this week. Mr. Ortmann has nothing good to say for 
the railroads and in regard to the car shortage said: 

“The mill men of Oregon who depend on car shipments are 
being ruined by the existing car shortage. The lumber mills 
of the Willamette valley are unable to secure cars in all 
these prosperous times and many mills have closed down in 
consequence. Manufacturers are being ruined and every- 
where over the state there is great indignation. The Oregon 
legislature is to be asked to enact measures that will prevent 
a recurrence of the present calamity, but whether or not 
effective laws can be passed is a question. An instance of 
the failure of the Southern Pacific to provide cars recently 
came under my observation. A millman of the Willamette 
valley who had always been a good patron of the house of 
Allen & Lewis, Portland, wrote to the firm saying that he 
had been unable to get cars; that he was on the verge of 
financial ruin and that he wanted the firm to use its influ- 
ence with the Southern Pacific to get some cars. Accord- 
ingly a representative of the firm called upon the railroad 
company and placed the matter before the proper official. As 
a result the millman received eleven cars within a week. 
But, it is alleged, with the arrival of the cars came a note 
saying that it would be necessary for the millman to load 
them with ties at the Southern Pacific’s price. The situation 
is serious and it is predicted that many lumber manufac- 
turers will be ruined before relief comes. Scores of mills 
have already been forced to shut down. The lumber market 
was never before so prosperous and it is a burning shame 
that the millmen are thus cut off from marketing their 
product.” 


MASSING EVIDENCE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 15.—Commendation, interest and 
promised support is universally expressed by every indi- 
vidual and association of timber interests in this part of the 
northwest for the movement, fathered by J. E. Defebaugh, 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as indicated in his 
telegram received by many of the largest manufacturers of 
lumber and shingles and officials of the various timber asso- 
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ciations in this city on Wednesday, proposing to call a con- 
vention of the lumber interests of the United States at Chi- 
cago during the first week in January to prepare an argu- 
ment to be presented to Congress in behalf of a national 
reciprocal demurrage bill. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is having Mr. Defebaugh’s 
telegram and his own exhaustive reply thereto printed in 
circular form and a copy is today being mailed to every 
member of the association. President Dan W. Bass, of the 
Shingle Mills Bureau, is doing the same thing. At the 
monthly meeting of the lumber association to be held at 
Tacoma, December 29, the matter will be brought up and 
both the lumber and shingle associations assuredly will be 
ably represented at the convention by delegates. 

Although in all parts of the country associations of 
almost every branch of commerce are appealing for aid in 
the fight against the now continual car shortage, in no part 
of the United States is the warfare being pushed with ag- 
gressiveness equal to that of the lumber associations of this 
state, Oregon and California. While in the Pacific coast 
fight, as now outlined, reciprocal demurrage is not specifi- 
cally mentioned, the campaign implies this redress. It 
therefore is immense satisfaction to find at the critical 
moment a suggestion, as contained in Mr. Defebaugh’s mes- 
sage, which will be of immense worth in accomplishing the 
desired results. 

In addition to a national law, lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers agree that uniform reciprocal demurrage laws, en- 
acted in all the states in the Union, would strengthen the 
future of the lumber industry, and this piase will probably 
be brought up at the Chicago convention in the hope that 
committees from the different states may be appointed to 
work to that end. 

Secretary Beckman in commenting on the statement made 
by representatives of the transcontinental railroads to the 
effect that it was impossible for them to foresee the tre- 
mendous development of the freight business in the north- 
west, says: 

During the last fourteen years the average increase per 
year in the lumber and shingle business offered the trans- 
continental lines has been 16 percent. The last statements 
of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific railroads show 
that they have fewer flat cars than they had three years 
ago. The lumber and shingle industries contribute to these 
two railroads 46 percent of their entire gross earnings. 

The average running time of the Northern Pacific as per 
its time card is 250 miles a day. The actual mileage made, 
according to shipments of which we have kept track, is 32 
miles a day, yet, under this system, the average earnings 
of a Northern Pacific car is $1,220 a year. Now if the 
actual running mileage per day was to be increased to 150 
miles the annual earnings per car would be $6,000, which 
would make a difference in the freight earnings of the road 
of about $25,000,000 annually, which in four years would 
= ees to double track the line from Seattle to St. 

— the last two months we have been working on this 
reciprocal demurrage proposition. We now have on the 
way from the Interstate Commerce Commission a list of 
every commercial organization in the United States. We 
had proposed a meeting of the association to draft a recip- 
rocal demurrage resolution and ask these commercial bodies 
to indorse it and forward to Congress. The chances are 
that at the first sessions of the legislatures a state recipro- 
cal demurrage act will be passed by every state along the 
line of the Northern Pacific from Oregon to Minnesota. 

Plans Matured. 

Next week the lumber and shingle manufacturers’ joint 
committee and the legal department thereof will hold its 
first conference on the complaints to be filed for redress in 
the car shortage situation. In advance it can be stated that 
three forms of action have practically been decided upon. 

First, a complaint filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reciting the status of the car shortage with the 
view to presenting a vast accumulation of evidence involving 
direct discrimination and alleged criminal methods and pray- 
ing for equitable relief. 

Second, a complaint filed in the United States court for 
the purpose of presenting evidence showing liability of the 
transcontinental lines for damages sustained by individual 
lumber and shingle manufacturers and praying that judg- 
ments may be rendered against the transcontinental lines for 
the loss sustained by each manufacturer. 

Third, a complaint filed with the state railroad commis- 
sion for the purpose of securing a hearing to determine the 
power of the commission to enforce the state reciprocal de- 
murrage clause of the bill creating the state railroad com- 
mission, to enforce the provisions of the state weighing bill 
and determine what, if any, additional legislation is neces- 
sary to make the state commission effective in protecting 
the lumber and shingle industry against unjust practices of 
the transcontinental lines. 

In connection with the work of gathering evidence to be 
used at the trials of the different cases it has been de- 
cided by the legal department of the joint committee to hold 
a meeting every Friday, when the evidence gathered will be 
presented and carefully gone over. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, who has been an indefatiga- 
ble worker in gathering statistics from railroad reports 
showing that the blame for the car shortage in the north- 
west lies wholly at the door of the two transcontinental 
lines and assembling other evidence, all of which will be 
used in the cases to be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the United States court and the state railroad 
commission, on Saturday last addressed the Southwestern 
Association at Centralia, presenting some of the evidence 
gathered. His figures were so startling and to the point 
that at the conclusion of his address he was roundly cheered 
and a vote of thanks was unanimously passed by the meet- 
ing. Today Mr. Beckman has gone to Portland, where he 
will present the same data before a mass meeting of Oregon 
lumbermen to consider the car shortage question. 


Specific Instances of Delay. 

The law department of the joint car shortage committee 
is busy gathering evidence to be used in its actions before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
courts. While this data is carefully guarded so that it may 
not become public, it is known that investigation has shown 


that ninety days are required to deliver loaded cars of lum- 
ber from Grays harbor to Minnesota Transfer, when thirty 
days is considered a maximum limit of time for such service. 
In another instance it is shown that a car loaded with 
lumber and shingles was sidetracked at Edmonds and 
allowed to remain there without being moved for thirty days. 
Photographs of like instantes have been taken, all bearing 
dates, showing a thirty days’ service for loaded lumber cars 
between Seattle and Everett. Probably one of the worst 
pieces of evidence gathered comes from Tacoma, where C. E. 
Patton, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, ran across 
a loaded lumber car which had been standing on the side- 
track so long that wheat, which had been scattered among 
the plank, had sprouted and was growing. A photograph 
shows the grain grown more than an inch. 

Mills in every part of the state are sending to the law 
department certified statements showing the amount of 
money each has lost because of the failure of the railroad 
companies to deliver cars for the transportation of their 
output ‘to market. These losses will run far into the mil- 
lions before all the reports are in. 

Secretary Beckman, who is busy gleaning the meat from 
thé reports of the transcontinental lines, also has startling 
facts shown by the figures in the reports. One of interest 
might be stated as showing that while the earnings of one 
of the northern lines for the fiscal year of 1906 was about 
$76,000,000, only a trifle over $1,000,000 was spent for new 
equipment. This statement is of interest when connected 
with the fact that of the total tonnage hauled by this road 
about one-half was furnished by the state of Washington. 


OREGON TAKES THREE PERCENT. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 18.—The car situation in Oregon is 
illustrated by the fact that the state generally is getting 
but 3 percent of the cars it needs. Statistics are being col- 
lected and information gathered upon which lumbermen will 
base suits for damages and other litigation intended to cor- 
rect the car service evil. The lumber mills of Oregon have 
increased from 250 to 500 in the last two years. Of these 
the largest are affectetd by the car situation and those 
which have closed down have thrown about 1,500 men out 
of employment. The cut of lumber is double but the car 
supply has not increased in proportion and for this reason 
Oregon is suffering more severely than are other sections. 


LUMBER NEEDED AT GOLDFIELD. 

GOLDFIELD, NEv., Dec. 15.—The Goldfield Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, reports about 100 cars of lumber in 
transit between Goldfield and San Francisco of which fifty- 
three have been held up at points west of Mina. The value 
of the lumber in these shipments is $220,000. It is under- 
stood that the railroads in Oregon have placed an embargo 
on lumber and it is impossible to get any shipments through 
from that city. Owing to the great building boom in Gold- 
field the difficulty in getting lumber through due to the car 
shortage is causing much trouble. 


SAW MILLS CLOSED BY CAR SHORTAGE. 


CorraGE GROVE, ORE., Dec. 15.—The industrial outlook is 
anything but agreeable and the car shortage in this terri- 
tory threatens serious consequencees. Large saw mill plants 
are being shut down for want of cars to move their prod- 
ucts and great numbers of contracts for timber and lumber 
are being canceled. It is estimated that there is 1,000,000 
feet of lumber ready for shipment in the vicinity of Cottage 
Grove. Campbell & Walker report 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
and as large a quantity of piling awaiting shipment with 
no cars. The Brown Lumber Company has 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber ready for delivery to fill orders which have been 
received but cannot get a car. The Chambers Lumber Com- 
pany has 2,000,000 feet but is unable to move any of this 
stock. The accumulation of lumber on the docks of the last 
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named concern became so great that week before last a 
portion of the plant collapsed, precipitating 200,000 feet of 
fine stock into the river. Very little of this was recovered. 
The Big Wildwood plant has been forced to shut down on 
account of the crowded condition of its yards and the Cerro 
Gorda mill is among the other large plants which have 
closed owing to the same difficulty. It is estimated that if 
the situation does not improve there will not be a mill in 
operation in this vicinity by January 1. 


TAKING CAR SHORTAGE COMPLAINT TO 
PRESIDENT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—President Roosevelt is tak- 
ing a deep interest in the situation as to car shortage, com- 
plaints regarding which have come from many sections of 
the United States. 

Among suggestions that have been made to the president 
is that he recommend legislation by Congress empowering 
the government to take charge and operate them under ter- 
tain contingencies as especially in a case like the prevent 
where the shortage of cars affects the transportation of 
fuel and the necessities of life. This proposition, however, 
it is stated at the White House, has never been considered 
by the president. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOT WITHOUT TROUBLE. 

PITTSBURG, PA., Dec. 18.—The besetting evil of the trade, 
the everlasting car shortage, has been accentuated, if that be 
possible, during the last week. It has tried men’s souls 
and made martyrs of them in dealing with impatient and 
unreasoning customers. Railroads now decline to give even 
an excuse for delays. They have grown more than ever 
“‘marble-like”’ in their treatment of the shipper. Where it 
will all end it is hard to say. Many of the dealers look 
with favor on the idea of calling a national convention of 
shippers on the line laid down by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, to discuss the plan of reciprocal charges for delays. 


CAR SHORTAGE—LUMBER EMBARGO. 

A special telegram from a member of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff states that Monday, December 17, the 
New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Company promul- 
gated the following order: 

Until further notice we cannot accept freight other than 
live stock, perishable merchandise and cottonseed oil when 
destined via Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific rail- 
road to points north of Harriman Junction. 

This means an absolute embargo on lumber ship- 
ments. Heretofore lumbermen along the New Orleans & 
Northeastern have been able to receive a percentage of 
the cars required. In few, if any, cases has the supply 
of cars been equal to the demands of shippers. How- 
ever, the manufacturers have been able to move a part 
of their output. This order will result in a practical 
suspension of shipment to any state north of Tennessee. 
The local demand in the south is a very small item, 
although of increasing importance, and the mills along 
the New Orleans & Northeastern road will have for mar- 
ket the limited home trade and that portion of their 
product which they can export. 





A COMPILATION by the Colorado Forestry Asso- 
ciation states that the pioneers found 36,000 square 
miles of forests of which area 30,000 square miles 
have been denuded of timber. This statement is con- 
sidered sufficient reason for everyone living in Colo- 
rado to take an active and personal interest in the 
question of reforestation. 





RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE URGED, 
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Lumbermen Emphatically Indorse the “Call.” 


Reciprocal Demurrage Will Solve the Problem. 








Public Service Should Have First Consideration—Commerce Suffering Irreparable Injury—Life Itself 
Dependent Upon Adequate Facilities—A Nation Roused—Reciprocal Demurrage Vital 
Topic in Business and Political Circles—Lumbermen Tell of Hardships 
Imposed and Urge the Only Measure for Relief. 


CALL FOR A NATIONAL RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE CONVENTION. 


Carload Shippers Under Commodity Rates Called to Meet in Chicago, January 4, 1907. 


WHEREAS, By failure of railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce to furnish cars as needed for the 
loading of commodities offered them for transporta- 
tion, and by the failure of the said railroads after 
receipt of cars to move them with reasonable prompt- 
ness to destination, the interstate commerce of the 
country is so delayed by this failure of the said rail- 
roads properly to perform their functions as common 
g@rriers as to constitute a menace to the continuance 
of individual and national prosperity; and 

WHEREAS, This evil has been steadily increasing 
for a series of years, notwithstanding the promises of 
betterment periodically made by the railroads and the 
certain annual increase in the demand for freight 
transportation facilities, due to the rapid growth in 
population, manufactures and domestic and foreign 
commerce, thus rendering improbable any remedy of 
the evil by voluntary action of the railroads; and 

WHEREAS, The railroads, justly supported by the 
courts, have assessed and, by their commanding posi- 
tion, have been able to collect penalties, termed demur- 
rage charges, for what they deem unreasonable deten- 
tion of cars for loading or unloading, but themselves 
recognize no reciprocal pecuniary obligation to their 
customers arising from inadequate car supply or un- 
reasonably slow movement of cars, and in practice 
deny any liability therefor; and 

WHEREAS, The remedy to the customers of the 
railroads under the present interstate commerce law is 
uncertain, depending upon construction of the law by 
the commission and by the courts, with the outcome to 
be determined only after a considerable period of 
time, during which the damage to commercial interests 
would continue, and hence a clear and explicit provi- 
sion covering car service problems should be enacted 
by Congress, thus replacing the problematical by the 
positive; now 

THEREFORE, Representing the lumber traffic of 
the United States, a traffic which has been and is 
being especially damaged by inadequate car service, 
and supported by heavy lumber shippers and lumber 
receivers in all parts of the country, I issue this 


CALL 


TO CARLOAD SHIPPERS UNDER COMMODITY 
RATES, AND TO RECEIVERS OF FREIGHT SO 
SHIPPED, AND ESPECIALLY TO ASSOCIATIONS 
WHOSE MEMBERS ARE OF THESE CLASSES, TO 
MEET INA 
NATIONAL CAR DEMURRAGE CONVENTION 

in Chicago, Ill, on Friday, January 4, 1907, to dis- 
cuss the present car service situation, its causes and 
remedies and, if its members shall so decide, to devise 
and arrange for presentation to Congress of an 


AMENDMENT TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
LAW 
wkch shall provide in substance as follows: 

That shippers and receivers of carload freight shall 
pay to railroads without delay or recourse a fixed 
amount per car per day beyond a certain fixed time 
allowed for loading or unloading, such amount and 
time to be determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commmission; 

That, reciprocally, failure by a railroad to place cars 
for loading within a reasonable, fixed time after de- 





mand for cars shall be made by prospective shippers 
shall subject such railroad to a like charge or penalty; 

That, failing to deliver a car at destination within 
a reasonable time, the railroad collecting the freight 
charge shall pay to the consignee or party holding 
bill of lading such amount per car per day of delay as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall decide to be 
just and equitable; such payment to be automatically 
collectable, perhaps by having stamped on the receipt 
or bill of lading given by the railroad the date of 
delivery of car to the railroad, and the mileage to 
destination, the consignee having the right and power 
to make payment in full of freight bill by tendering 
the amount of the bill, less the penalty for delay 
shown to have accrued; 


Or to take such other action, or to recommend such 
other measures, as the members of the convention shall 


in their assembled wisdom decide to be equitable,. 


practicable and wise, having due regard to the rights 
of the railroads or other common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce as well as to the interests they 
represent. 


This call is extended not only to lumbermen and 
organizations of lumbermen but to all who appreciate 
the seriousness of the present situation and wish to 
secure a just and reasonable remedy. 


J. E. Defebaugh, 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Chicago, Dec. 13, 1906. 


The above call has been indorsed over their signa- 
tures by those whose names fill the following list, 
some slightly modifying it but nearly all giving it 
unqualified approval: 


ALABAMA. 

A. M. Booth, Huntsville. 

L. A. Boyd, president Alabama Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Richburg, Ala. 

B. Crawford, New Decatur. 

Huntsville Lumber Company, F. W. Webster, vice presi- 
dent, Decatur. 

T. H. Johnson & Co., Birmingham. 

John L. Kaul, president Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Kaul Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Sibley P. King, Birmingham. 

Lathrop Lumber Company, H. H. Snell, manager, Bir- 
mingham. 

D. H. Marbury, president Marbury Lumber Company, Mar- 
bury, Ala. 

Robert Nixon Lumber Company, Robert Nixon, president, 


Montgomery. 
Richard Rudolph, president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation of Mississippi & Louisiana, Birmingham, Ala. 

W. E. Temple, Florence. 

Whitewater Lumber Company, Autaugaville, Ala. 

ARKANSAS. 

Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blissville, Ark. 

Crossett Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. 

Edwards-Fair Lumber Company, Robert Fair, vice presi- 
dent, Lansing. 

J. B. Galloway Company, O. C. G., Clarendon. 

Kirkpatrick Lumber Company, G. R. Kirkpatrick, man- 
ager, Imboden. 

Magnolia Manufacturing Company, C. E. Shumaker, sec- 
retary, Magnolia. 

McDonald Bros., Helena. 

I.. R. Putnam, president Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Southern Pine Lumber Company, Texarkana, Ark. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, Cornwall, Cal. 


COLORADO. 
W. L. Clayton, president Northern Colorado Lumbermen’s 
Association, Greeley, Colo. 
I. T. McAllister, president and general manager McAllister 
Lumber & Supply Company, Boulder, Colo. 
U. J. Warren, Fort Morgan. 
CONNECTICUT. 
The A. W. Burritt Company, Bridgeport. 
Louis A. Mansfield, secretary Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, New Haven. 
Sanford & Treadway, New Laven. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
W. E. Brown, M. C., Washington. 
Martin LB. Madden, M.C., Washington. 
John J. Esch, M. C., Washington. 
FLORIDA. 
Cummer Lumber Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florala Saw Mill Company, John J. Earle, Paxton. 
GEORGIA. 
Babcock Bros. Lumber Company, H. P. Hughes, assistant 
manager, Babcock. 
J. S. Eetts Company, George T. Betts, secretary and 
treasurer, Ashburn. 
The Gray Lumber Company, B. B. Gray, president and 
treasurer, Pinebloom. 
Stetson Lumber Company, J. P. Stetson, president, Macon. 
W. B. Stillwell, president Savannah Board of Trade and 
chairman Lumber Association Committee, Savannah, Ga. 
Hi. Hl. Tift, president Georgia Interstate Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, Tifton, Ga. 
Union-Pinopolis Saw Mills, M. F. Amorous, president, 
Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS. 
William E. Barrett & Co., Chicago. 
Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 
The Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company, John Schoen, 
treasurer, Chicago. 
F. R. Crane & Co., F. D. Smith, Chicago. 
Chicago Car Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Lewis Doster, secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Chicago. 
Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Heath-Witbeck Company, Chicago. 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, H. H. Hettler, 
president, Chicago. 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago. 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago. 
J. L. Lane & Co., Chicago. 
Metal Bound Package Company, Mound City. 
Miller Bros., Chicago. 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, William Wilms, vice 
president, Chicago. 
James P. Soper, vice president Soper Lumber Company, 
Chicago. 
William Wilms, president Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Chicago. 


INDIANA. 

The D. L. Adams Company, J. F. Glasgow, secretary, 
Portland. 

C. H. Barnaby, president Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Greencastle, Ind. 

S. Burkholder Lumber Company, S. Burkholder, treasurer 
and manager, Crawfordsville. 

Clay City Manufacturing Company, Clay City. 

S. P. Coppock & Co., Fort Wayne. 

Long-Knight Lumber Company, W. W. Knight, president 
and treasurer, Indianapolis. 

The Peabody Bros. Lumber Company, La Fontaine. 

J. M. Pritchard, secretary Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, Indianapolis. 

Will C. Pulse, president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion of Indiana, Greensburg, Ind. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
A. F. VParkinson, Wagoner. 
KANSAS. 

E. R. Burkholder, president Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, McPherson, Kan. 

E. M. Adams, Mound City, Kan. 


ALL INTERESTED ARE INVITED TO SUPPORT MOVEMENT AND CONTRIBUTE TO THE SYMPOSIUM. 
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KENTUCKY. 
Faust Bros. Lumber Company, C. L. Faust, Paducah. 
W. K. Hall, president West Tennessee and Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Fulton. 
W. K. Hall, president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of West Tennessee & Kentucky, Fulton, Ky. 
Licking River Lumber Company, Farmers. 
F. W. McKee, president Tight Parrel Stave Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Louisville. 
The Norman Lumber Company, A. E. Norman, presi- 
dent, Louisville. 
The Pratt-Worthington Company, E. W. Pratt, jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer, Crofton. 
Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 
LOUISIANA. 
S. Hl. Bolinger, president Bolinger Lumber Company, 
Bolinger, La. 
Brownell-Drews Lumber Company, Limited, Morgan City, 
La. 
W. W. Carre Company, Limited, D. Beach Carre, New 
Orleans. 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company, Limited, L. W. 
Gilbert, Donner. 
Rk. H. Downman, president R. HW. Downman Lumber Com- 
pany, New Orleans. 
Flori, Janovich & Co., O. TP. Janoyvich, New Orleans. 
Oscar Gartner, New Orleans. 
Franklin Greenwood, managet Cypress Selling Company, 
Limited, New Orleans. 
J. Hi. Hinton, president Camp & Hinton Lumber Company, 
New Orleans. 
Perkins & Miller Lumber Company, Limited, W. H. Mana- 
gan, secretary and treasurer, Westlake. 
D. C. Richardson, Shreveport. 
The C. W. Robinson Lumber Company, New Orleans. 
B. E. Smith, Forest Hill. 
Southern Saw Mill Company, Limited, New Orleans. 
Whited & Wheless, Limited, Hl. H. Wheless, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Alden Bridge. 
Vrederic Wilbert, president Southern Cypress Manufac 
turers’ Association, New Orleans. 
MAINE. 
Ira II. Randall, president Augusta Lumber Company, Au- 
gusta, Me. 
MARYLAND. 
John L. Aleock & Co., Baltimore. 
Richard P. Baer, Baltimore. 
Jackson Bros. Company, W. I’. Jackson, secretary, Salis- 
bury. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
c. P. Chase & Co., Springfield. 
c. P. Chase, president Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Massachusetts, Springfield, Mass. 
MICHIGAN. 
H. C. Angell & Co., Grand Rapids. 
If. C. Corns Lumber Company, Detroit. 
Ingel Lumber Company, Grand Rapids. 
Thomas Forman Company, Detroit. 
Arthur L. Holmes, secretary Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Detroit, Mich. 
W. IF. Kellogg, Grand Rapids. 
I. W. Leech, Detroit. 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw. 
Williams Bros. Company, Manton. 
W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 
Mitchell Bros. Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
Lewis C. Slade, Saginaw. 
W. C. Sterling, jr., Monroe. 
Van Keulen & Wilkinson Lumber Company, George §S. 
Wilkinson, Grand Rapids. 
J. W. Wells Lumber Company, A. C. Wells, vice presi- 
dent and manager, Menominee. 
MINNESOTA. 
Empire Lumber Company, Roscoe Horton, treasurer, 
Winona. 
Page & Lill Lumber Company, L. L. Hil], Minneapolis. 
Hosmer & Menees, Greenwood. 
W. G. Hollis, secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation, Minneapolis. 
L. R..Martin, Duluth. 
Nolan Bros. & Laird, St. Paul. 
F. A. Nolan, St. Paul. 
John H. Rowe Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 
Cc. A. P. Turner, Minneapolis. 
Winona Lumber Company, Charles 8. Goss, vice president, 
Winona. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 
Eureka Lumber Company, J. Bubb, secretary, Easta- 
buchie. 
W. G. Harlow, secretary Mississippi & Louisiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Yazoo City, Miss. 
W. T. Haney, Columbia. 
James Hand, Purvis. 
Lumber Mineral Company, H. H. Cust, president, Arbo. 
Mason Lumber Company, F. E. Park, president, Gandsi. 
George H. Styan, Bobo. 


J. J. White, McComb City, Miss. 


MISSOURI. 
American Hardwood Lumber Company, George H. Cot- 
trill, secretary, St. Louis. 
Beekman Lumber Company, Kansas City. 
John T. Bolz, St. Louis. 
Bonsack Lumber Company, St. Louis. 
J. N. Bullard Lumber Company, St. Louis. 
James Costello, Liberty. 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, St. Louis. 
Fletcher & Mills Bros., Charles M. Fletcher, Bernie. 
Foster Lumber Company, Kansas City. 
S. H. Fullerton, president Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 
Garretson-Greason Lumber Company, W. W. Dings, secre- 
tary, St. Louis. 
William Grayson, president Grayson-McLeod Lumber Com 
pany, St. Louis. 
Hafner Manufacturing Company, H. I’. Hafner, president, 
St. Louis. 
L. W. Heagy, Bell City. 
George R. Hogg, president Hogg-Ilarris Lumber Company, 
St. Louis. 
J. C. McLaughlin, vice president Dixie Lumber Company, 
St. Louis. 
L. Methudy, St. Louis. 
T. A. Moore, St. Louis. 
A. J. Neimeyer, president Monarch Lumber Company, St. 
Louis. 
Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Company, Roland F. Krebs, 
manager lumber department, St. Louis. 
F. R. Pierce, L. Werner Saw Mill Company, St. Louis. 
E. C. Robinson, St. Louis. 
W. A. Sanford, president Twin States Association, Joplin, 
Mo. 
St. Joseph Lumber Company, John P. Harding, secretary 
and treasurer, St. Joseph. 
NEBRASKA. 
Bird Critchfield, secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, Lincoln, Neb. 
M. L. Fries, ex-president Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, Lincoln, Neb. 
O. O. Snyder, president Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lineoln, Neb. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Warren Tripp, president New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association, Short Falls, N. I. 
Nims, Whitney & Co., C. W. Morse, treasurer, Keene. 
NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Reilly, secretary New Jersey Lumbermen’'s l’ro 
tective Association, Newark, N. J. 
NEW YORK. 
Samuel EF. Barr, New York. 
Beyer, Knox & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Church Cooperage Company, C. E. Winant, president and 
general manager, New York, 
J. D. Crary, secretary New York Lumber Trade Associa 
tion, New York city. 
George S. Dailey, manager White Pine Association, Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 
Gouverneur E. Smith, New York. 
George N. Grant & Co., New York. 
Charles C. Kelloj;g & Sons Company, F. 8. Kellogg, presi- 
dent, Utica. 
B. McConnell, president Eastern Door, Sash & Blind Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Hornell. 
Charles J. Miller, president Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation of New York, Newfane, N. Y. 
William G. Pennypacker, jr., Buffalo. 
Park, Winton & True, Addison. 
E. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New York city. 
Racquette River Paper Company and A. Sherman Lumber 
Company, by George N. Sisson, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Ross Lumber Company, H. R. Black, Jamestown. 


Standard Hardwood Lumber Company, Buffalo. > 
William E. Uptegrove & Bro., Brooklyn. 
OHIO. 


H. 8S. Adams, secretary Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. J. Moffett, president Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. V. O’Brien, secretary Cleveland Board of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio. 

OREGON. 

Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore. 

Edmund P. Sheldon, secretary Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Walsh Manufacturing Company, J. V. Walsh, presi- 

dent, Pittsburg. 
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Robert G. Kay, president Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Philadelphia. 
S. Chester Williams, vice president Thomas Williams Jr. & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
William Godfrey & Co., Cheraw. 
Hi. J. McLauren, jr., Sumter. 
TENNESSEE. 
Anderson-Tully Company, W. 8B. Morgan, secretary, 
Memphis. 
J. M. Card Lumber Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Davidson-Benedict Company, W. I. Greene, secretary and 
treasurer, Nashville. 
Dewese & Miller, Brighton. 
George C. Ehemann, secretary and treasurer, Memphis. 
Galloway-Pease Company, IK. D. Galloway, president, 
Johnson City. 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, II. Kk. Bacon, manager and 
assistant treasurer, Memphis. 
Little Lumber Company, Harriman. 
Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company, A. J. Gahagan, 
treasurer, Chattanooga. 
Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville. 
John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville. 
J. B. Ransom, president Nashville Lumbermen’s Assocla- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 
Russe & Burgess, Memphis. 
Noble Smithson, Knoxville. 
KE. Sondheimer Company, J. J. Bruner, traffic manager, 
Memphis. 


(Omitted. ) 


TEXAS. 
Industrial Lumber Company, Sam Park, president, Beau- 
mont. 
John H. Kirby, president Kirby Lumber Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, Orange, Tex. 
Miller & Vidor Lumber Company, Galveston, Tex. 
Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company, J. L. Thompson, 
president, llouston. 
UTAH. 
I’. S. Murphy, general manager Kastern Oregon White 
l’ine Agency, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
VIRGINIA. 
kx. C. Fosburgh, president North Carolina Lumber Asso 
ciation, Norfolk, Va. 
M. M. Jarman & Co., Elkton. 
WASHINGTON. 
D. W. Bass, Seattle, Wash. 
Victor H. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, L. O. Waldo, man- 
ager, Bellingham. 
Kk. IF. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash. 
red H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash. 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, Wash. 
Everet G. Griggs, president V’acific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Tacoma, Wash. 
R. J. Menz Lumber Company, R. J. Menz, secretary and 
treasurer, Seattle. 
Charles E. Patten, Seattle, Wash. 
Phoenix Saw Mill, E. F. Cartier van Dissel, president, 
Spokane. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
G. E. Breece, president West Virginia Timber Company, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg. 
W. A. Wilson & Sons, A. A. Wilson, Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN. 
E. P. Arpin, president Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Brittingham & Young Company, Edward J. Young, secre- 
tary and general manager, Madison. 
E. O. Brown, Rhinelander. 
R. Connor Company, Marshfield. 
Frank Carter Company, Menomonie. 
DeForest Lumber Company, DeForest. 
Fenwood Lumber Company, Wausau. 
G. W. Jones Lumber Company, R. H. Jones, secretary, 
Appleton. 
Paul Lachmund, secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
C. F. Latimer, president Ashland Lumber Company, Ash- 
land, Wis. 
R. McMillen Company, Oshkosh. 
George P. Noble, Milwaukee. 
John E. Nuzum, Viroqua. 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire. 
‘William J. Starr, Eau Claire. 
Cc. F. Stout Lumber Company, Westboro. 
Frank N. Snell, Milwaukee. 
Underwood Veneer Company, J. A. Underwood, president, 
Wausau. 
Wilbur Lumber Company, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Chair Company, Port Washington. 
-L. C. Whittet, president Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Edgerton. 


TESTIMONY OF LUMBERMEN ON THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF PRESENT CUSTOMS. 


National reciprocal demurrage has struck a respon- 
sive chord in the minds of shippers of lumber and other 
commodities throughout the country. This week the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received hundreds of communica- 
tions on this subject and as we go to press they are com- 
ing in by the scores in every mail. 

The views given in the following letters are typical of 
all received. The most noteworthy feature of these 
replies is the unanimity of opinion expressed. Probably 
less than 1 percent have any criticism whatever to make, 


although suggestions by the hundreds are given. Less 
than a score of lumbermen have opposed the idea. 


THINKS FREIGHT SHOULD MOVE 100 MILES 
DAILY. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 12.—J. E. Deresaucu, Editor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago: We are in receipt of your 
telegram. We agree with you exactly and can add nothing 
to your telegram, as your views cover ours. There is no 
question but what the demurrage law is all right to compel 
men to unload promptly, but on the other hand the rail- 


roads should be compelled to deliver promptly. 

The railroads in busy times will have some track in their 
yard where they will throw a big lot of cars, especially if it 
is unperishable goods, then, about once a week, they will 
take an engine and clean them up. The man who is buying 
lumber or any other commodity who uses about so much a 
day usually has orders placed to have his cars come in at 
regular intervals and in that way he can unload his cars 
promptly, in which event there would be no cause for de- 
murrage, but the railroads in many instances, especially 
when they are crowded with business, will allow these ship- 
ments to accumulate until they have several cars for one 
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consignee, which they will deliver all at once, having held 
the people out of their goods for a week or ten days at a 
time, and then expect them to unload a whole trainload in 
one day. 

In cases of that kind we do not tuink that the railroads 
should be permitted to collect demurrage but on the other 
hand they should be made to pay a heavy penalty for 
holding out these cars. 

The delays in delivery are not so much on account of 
the time that the cars are in transit as they are caused by 
being held at destination and at junction points. Any 
freight train should haul cars at least 100 miles a day and 
when they arrive at the point of destination they sould 
be delivered to the unloading point on the following day. 

It frequently happens that when cars are to be delivered 
at a certain point there is a junction point within thirty 
miles of the destination, and the cars will be held at this 
junction point several days longer than they have been in 
transit over the greater part of the road. 

The equitable demurrage law is all right and, as stated 
above, should be promptly enforced to compel people to 
unload their cars promptly and, on the other hand, there 
should be a penalty on railroads for not making prompt 
deliveries. C. CRANE & Co., 

CLINTON CRANE, General Manager. 





NOTHING BUT GOOD CAN RESULT. 

Sr. Pau, MInN., Dee. 15.—I have every reason to believe 
that your proposed action in regard to reciprocal demurrage 
will meet with approval of all shippers. I have no douvt 
‘hat “resolutions” coming from a meeting of such repre- 
sentatives would ultimately secure for the shippers of the 
country their just rights in regard to demurrage. It must 
be patent to the minds of all that if it is fair for the rail- 
road company to make a shipper pay for holding a car 
longer than forty-eight hours such railroad company should 
be willing to pay each shipper a like amount for not fur- 
nishing a car in some reasonable length of time after it is 
ordered, and I fail to see how anything but good could 
from the meeting which you propose. 

F. A. NOLAN. 


come 


MORAL EFFECT ON RAILROADS. 

MARYSVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 15.—We are very much in sym- 
pathy with any movement which will relieve the car famine 
ut present. It has been our experience for the last few 
years that every fall, usually beginning about the middle 
of July and lasting until after holidays, it is almost impos- 
sible to get a car. Many of our orders have been cancelled 
on account of the car shortage, and we believe if at all 
possible for the government to take a hand and do some- 
thing toward reciprocal demurrage it would be a benefit to 
all parties concerned, not only to the shipper but also to 
the railroad companies, as that if such a bill shall be 
passed that the railroads will endeavor to move their cars 
out faster in the future than they have in the past. 

J. M. Peet & Bro. 


THE RIGHT MOVE AT THE RIGHT TIME. 
Dec. 15.—We are very much interested in the 
propose to hold in Chicago during the first 
week of January, relative to the poor service we are receiv- 
ing from railroad companies. We have certainly lost our 
proportion of money in this way and anything we can do 
to codperate with you in this movement will be only too 
pleased to do. We certainly believe you are making a right 
move at the right time. 
ESTABROOK-SKEELE 


CHICAGO, 
meeting you 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per T. S. E. 


ASKING ONLY WHAT IS FAIR. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 15.—While we do not manufac- 
ture lumber and are not heavy shippers we do heartily 
indorse your efforts to secure just reciprocal demurrage. 
Last winter we put in a stock of cedar posts and poles on 
the Minnesota & International road in northern Minnesota. 
In three instances we ordered cars to load out which were 
not furnished for five weeks after they were ordered, and 
then our customers cancelled the orders given us. 

We believe that the lumbermen are willing to pay demur- 
rage on any car unduly delayed in unloading, or where 
there is undue delay in loading a car after it has been set 
in on their order, and we believe it is only just 
and right to demand equivalent penalties of the railroads 
when they fail either to furnish cars ordered or to haul 
them to destination with reasonable promptness. 

JouNn H. Rowe LUMBER COMPANY. 


also 


IN LINE FOR ACTION. 

Cricaco, Dee. 15.—The call for the meeting has been so 
explicitly and fairly written that we believe we are stating 
our views fully when we say that we are in hearty accord 
with the call, and should be pleased to attend such a meet- 
ing. HERMAN II. HerrLer LUMBER COMPANY, 

H. H. Hettler, President. 


Marpury, ALA., Dec. 18.—For the first time in our expe- 
rience the shortage is a very serious matter;,and when it 
is as bad as it is on the Louisville & Nashville, if the other 
roads that have been allowing their patrons to suffer in 
the past are treating them relatively as bad we do not 
wonder that they are getting desperate. We are heartily 
in favor of the meeting suggested by you, and we hope that 
through your leadership things will be brought to pass. 

D. H. MARBURY, 
President Marbury Lumber Company. 
ONESIDED RULES. 

CuicaGco, Dee. 15.—We are very much in favor of a recip- 
rocal demurrage arrangement. Under fair conditions we 
have no objection to paying demurrage’ where cars are not 
released within a reasonable time after arrival, and after 
being properly placed for unloading or hauling, but we do 


object very seriously to being obliged to pay such charges 


when there is no reciprocal charge made against the rail- 
roads for failure in furnishing equipment, or for delays in 
making deliveries. In other words, we think it is a poox 
rule which will not work both ways. 

WiLiiaAM E. Barrerr & Co. 


DEFPRECATES A JUG-HANDLED LAW. 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Dec. 14.—I assure you that we in 
this section are vitally interested in the proposition that 
you now have up and could imagine nothing which could 
prove more beneticial to the commercial world and the public 
in general than the carrying out of your ideas. 

With reference to reciprocal demurrage and car service, 
in framing a law of this kind we should not take into 
consideration altogether what a man or corporation has 
invested in dollars and cents but the capacity of a plant 
or business. If one plant has a capacity of twelve cars 
a day, another six and another three and there are ten cars 
to be distributed in that district on a given day the entire 
ten cars should not go to the concern with the twelve cars 
sapacity, nor to the concern with the greatest amount 
invested, but six cars should go to the man with the twelve 
car plant, three to the six car plant and one to the three 
car plant. What we want is a law that is fair and just, 
a law that if drawn up in the form of a contract we would 
not hesitate to sign, but as it now stands we agree to and 
do everything, while the railroad company agrees to nothing 
and lives up to its agreement. L. R. PUTMAN, 

President Arkansas Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


HOPING FOR ACTION WITHOUT DELAY. 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 15.—This matter is of more 
interest to me than any other taken up lately in this coun- 
try for the betterment of shipping conditions. Only during 
this last month has it been more and more impressed upon 
me that we should, as shippers, have some justice in the 
matter of common carriers and their relations to shippers 
by the fact that I have been held up continually for want 
of cars, at great expense and loss of time as well as threat- 
ened loss of business through nondelivery. 

You have my hearty codperation in this matter and I 
sincerely hope that the lumbermen of the country will meet 
at your request and take this matter up in the form men- 
tioned without further delay, as concerted action is the 
thing needed more than anything else to make this a suc- 
cess. 

I trust that this start will have 


that you have made 


the desired result and assure you of my hearty support. 


L. W. May. 


COUNTRYWIDE BENEFIT EXPECTED. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 15.—We are heartily in favor of 
the action you have taken, and we trust the result will 
benefit the lumber trade and the country in general. 
THE FREIBERG LUMBER COMPANY. 





RECRIPROCAL LAW A NECESSITY. 

DULUTH, MINN., Dec. 15.—A carefully framed reciprocal 
demurrage law, which will protect the shipper, is an abso- 
lute necessity. Present method of furnishing cars is alto 
gether one sided. There is no penalty provided for the rail- 
road companies’ failure or refusal to furnish cars—the ship- 
per is entirely at the railroad companies’ mercy—and I 
believe that unless a just and equitable bill is passed which 
will give the shipper some means of redress the business, 
which depends largely upon railroads for transportation 
facilities, will become an unsafe proposition. The work you 
are taking up in this line is worthy of commendation, and 
every shipper, large or small, no matter what his line of 
business may be, should appreciate it and do all within his 
power to assist you. L. R. MARTIN, 


UNITED SUPPORT PROMISED. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Dec. 15.—The plan you suggest cer- 
tainly seems equitable and you will undoubtedly have the 
united support of lumbermen in the movement. 

BEEKMAN LUMBER COMPANY. 





PENALIZE THE RAILROADS. 

PITTSBURG, Pa., Dec. 16.—We think as you do, that 
something should certainly be done to compel the railroads 
to furnish all the cars required by shippers and if they do 
not a penalty should be imposed on them for each day they 
delay furnishing cars. This is nothing but right. The way 
the car service is now it is almost useless to try to push 
business if we cannot get the material shipped after getting 
the orders. Congress should certainly take some action in 
this matter and do it at once, that is, if they wish the 
prosperity we have been having to continue. We think the 
meeting you propose calling in Chicago early in January 
should be well attended and we trust that something will 
be done at this meeting to induce Congress to take up the 
ear question without any further delay. 

J. R. WHELER & Co. 


SHIPPERS TIED HAND AND FOOT. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 15.—Your suggestion is in the 
minds of all shippers and it is the most serious matter con- 
fronting the shippers and consumers of this day. We quite 
agree with you that reciprocal obligations on the part. of 
the carrier should not be longer ignored. ‘Their position 
today furnishes them an excuse to use their equipment just 
where they please, no matter how much damage the shipper 
sustains by the delay. With the exception of wheat, cotton 
shippers at certain seasons of the year are favored more 
than any other class of shippers. We are tied hand and 
foot with all of our lumber in the south and it is absolutely 
impossible to get relief and we therefore are suffering dam- 
ages daily. Our business has fallen off 50 percent on ac- 
‘count of lack of equipment. We wish-to join in this matter 
and will give our full support and if we can be of further 
service advise us. CYPRESS LuMBER COMPANY. 


LUMBER THE LAST CONSIDERATION. 

IILUNTINGBURG, IND., Dee. 15.—It seems to me that the 
lumbermen are the great sufferers in this line, since lumber 
is about the last thing considered by the carriers for transit, 
for everything that is produced from soil takes precedence 
over lumber and about everything that is dug out of the 
ground, and the lumbermen can take what cars are left, if 
any. I would be glad to see something done that would 
improve the situation in this respect and would be willing to 
aid in every manner that I could in relieving the situation. 

J. V. STIMSON. 


INCREDIBLE LOSSES SUSTAINED. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Dec. 15.—I heartily approve of this step. 
The amounts lost in this manner by shippers, large and 
small, are simply incredible, and the annoyances in the 
matter have seriously crippled business for a long time. I 
hope the convention will take practical action in regard to 
this. You have my best wishes for your success in this. 

L. METHUuDY. 


HIGH RAILROAD OFFICIALS AT FAULT. 

Sacinaw, Micu., Dec. 15.—I am strongly in favor of the 
national convention called for January 4, 1907, to take up 
the car shortage proposition. It is timely; in fact, my 
opinion is that united action with a national scope should 
have been taken by shippers long before this. I have been 
shipping lumber for the last twenty-five years and this 
annual car shortage has always prevailed in the fall of the 
year, but never so severely as this year. This being a fact 
the railroad companies have had this before them for a 
long term of years and have practically done nothing to 
relieve the situation. After giving the matter many years’ 
thought and trial I have come to the conclusion that the 
greatest cause for this car shortage is the delay in trans- 
portation. 

There is not-a shipper in this country but can give all 
the information railroad companies or the people or the 
Interstate Cemmerce Commission may want as to delay in 
transit or delivery of freight. Demurrage charges for the 
shippers to pay if they do not load the car in a reasonable 
time to my mind is just and right, as there are shippers 
who will abuse privileges and use cars for warehouses, and 
it is a perfectly just charge. On the other hand it is just 
as plain that unless the railroad companies deliver the 
freight in reasonable time there should be a penalty at- 
tached. If there were it would be a strong point to get 
better service, as it would touch the pocketbook of the 
railroad companies and they would be forced to look after 
their freight and see that it was on the go. 

The great trouble with the railroad companies lies 
largely with the presidents of the roads and their directors. 
Presidents of these roads are drawing from $25,000 to 
$50,000 annually for a salary and to earn this salary they 
should be fully informed as to the conditions existing 
throughout this great country, and there is no question but 
they are informed, but these presidents and directors do not 
seem to be giving this part of their business the attention 
that they should, and there is only one explanation of it— 
that is, that through their positions as presidents and direc- 
tors they spend most of their time in consolidating railroads 
and working the stock market. It is more profitable to 
them personally. Here lies the main cause for the lack of 
rolling stock and motive power. At any of the junction 
points throughout the country loaded cars of freight stand 
on the sidings for weeks at a time before they are delivered. 
There is no possible excuse for this if the business were 
looked after properly. In most cases the men in charge of 
the daily active operations of the roads, such as local 
representatives and division superintendents, are doing the 
best they can with what the directors of the road furnish 
them to do. 

I hope this convention will be largely attended and by 
representatives from all parts of the country, so that they 
can have the benefit and views of actual conditions in all 
sections. This proposition should be given careful thought 
and worked out along conservative lines, so that if we 
find it necessary to go before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or Congress the matter can be presented in 
its proper light. 1 shall make every effort to be present 
at the meeting in Chicago on January 4. 

Lewis C. SLADE. 


ALL SHIPPERS SHOULD CO-OPERATE. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Dee. 15.—We believe this is a step in the 
right direction, as there is no doubt but what an injustice 
is being done to the shippers throughout several sections 
of our country. We believe a measure such as you suggest 
in regard to a reciprocal demurrage law would remedy the 
situation to some extent. We have before us at this moment 
a case of where we have a car of material in the south 
which has been ready for shipment.for some time, but the 
parties claim that they are unable to secure a suitable car. 
We think the idea that you present is a good one and feel 
that you should have the coéperation of all shippers. 

THe R. MCMILLEN COMPANY, 
Per J. G. Morris. 





A SAMPLE CONDITION SOUTH. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 15.—In our opinion you are mak- 
ing a move in the right direction, as unquestionably the 
greatest desideratum in the lumber industry today is suffi- 


cient cars to load out the product of the mills. 


Lumbermen have been abused annually by the railroads 
in this car shortage matter, and as a general thing are 
helpless as individuals. We are operating in a small way 
at Ashland, Ky., and for weeks have not been able to get 
ears. The writer recently noticed that the yards and coun- 


try sidings were full of cars and started an investigation. 
-We found a glaring sample of the manner in-which freight 
is being handled by the transportation companies. We 
found 188 gondolas loaded with iron ore, coke, manganese, 
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all consigned to one single iron firm, which were being 
heid up to avoid car service or, in other words, carried on 
country sidings as storage warehouses for a favored con- 
cern’s raw material, which concern’s profits were thus much 
enhanced owing to its not having to unload or handle the 
raw material the second time. 

The above and following illustrate the glaring wrongs 
that are suffered by the patient lumber public. When cars 
are secured and loaded out their average movement, under 
the first in-first out plan maintained by many lines, is so 
slow that our shipments do not average fifty miles a day. 
The cars stand around on the side tracks most of the time, 
which causes every lumber firm to tie up 50 percent of its 
capital in lumber that is delayed in transit. We have no 
data on the subject, but believe that the combined value 
of all freight that is in transit today represents more than 
the assets of all the railroads combined. In other words, 
more than $12,000,000,000 worth of commodities and capital 
is held out of circulation owing to and during the delay in 
transit over the time it should take to deliver the goods to 
destination. 

All of our lumber is sold at a distance of from 200 to 
1,000 miles from the mills and the shipments average in 
transit thirty-five days. If all of the railroads were hand- 
ling cars and lumber with proper diligence and as some few 
lines are doing, our deliveries would average within ten 
days instead of thirty-five, as stated above. It is time that 
the railroad car service rules, freight claim methods and 
delayed congested traffic matters had a thorough overhauling. 

THE GENERAL LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. W. Taylor, General Manager. 


RAILROADS DOMINATE VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 15.—I heartily approve of this 
call and shall take the matter up with the lumbermen in 
this vicinity, including the Lumbermen’s Club and the 
Receivers’ & Shippers’ Association. I feel that I am safe 
in promising a representation from these various interests. 
It is true that the increasing car shortage is becoming 
more vexatious from time to time and is a serious handicap 
to the amount of business we are able to do or, rather, 
should do. Our business is simply of such volume as the 
railroads will permit; we have the stock in the south and 
the orders that are pressing for it. We are today cabling 
to England rejecting orders that are offered at satisfactory 
prices, simply because we cannot get the lumber from the 
south. We wish to assure you of our earnest support in 
this effort. M. B. FARRIN. 


GRIEVANCES IN AGGREGATION. 

CuicaGco, Dec. 17.—We are with you in the movement to 
enact laws to force the railroad companies to furnish cars 
when called for or to pay a penalty for every day beyond a 
reasonable time, the same as they do to us when we do not 
unload them in two days, collecting $1 a day. We have 
lost over $500 this year on account of car shortage. If the 
railroad companies had not the money they would have 
made some excuse for the shortage, but they have more 
than they know what to do with, and are using it to buy up 
one or more lines. If seems to us that if they do that 
much longer the roads in this country will be all under one 
management. 

We should also have some legislation to force them to 
deliver the goods, after they get them in their hands, within 
a reasonable time. Some cars come in in six days on our 
track from the southern territory, some in six weeks and 
some in three months from the same distance. We cannot 
count on any car to arrive until it is here and sometimes it 
takes from one to two months to get a car on track after 
the freight is paid on it. They deliver it just when they 
get good and ready to do so. We have to be thankful to 
get it at all, and if we have any claim for overweight or 
evercharges they pay it when they feel like it, from six 
months to two years or more. 

THe COLUMBIA HARDWOOD LUMBER COMPANY, 
John Schoen, Treasurer. 


NO REDRESS AGAINST ARBITRARY USAGE. 

Detroit, Micu., Dec. 15.—I concur fully in yours of the 
14th. Car service is against us, and unlimited detention 
of cars shipped with no redress but wait and lose. Another 
point to be raised is a universal charge between all roads 
in any city or town of one amount, $2 or $3 as established. 
In our city $3 is the latest change from $2, but any road 
that has a particular difference with another road has the 
right, or takes it, and $5 to $7 is exacted. I will attend the 
meeting if possible. E. W. LEECH. 


SENTIMENT OF THE COOPERAGE TRADE. 

BuFraLo, N. Y., Dec. 15.—We are with you heart and 
soul in this movement, for we have felt most seriously the 
apparent discrimination of the various railroad companies in 
handling lumber and its kindred industries. Whiie I can- 
not possibly be with you at the meeting the ‘first week in 
January count me there, and if there is anything I can do 
personally to further the good work kindly let me hear from 
you and oblige. WILLIAM G. PENNYPACKER, JR. 


ENTHUSIASTIC AND APPRECIATIVE. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 15.—There is no question in our 
minds that is of greater import to shippers of lumber than 
the question you have brought out in your letter and call. 
The national car demurrage convention should be able at 
least so to concentrate the wants of the shipping public 
and thereby define to Congress just what the wants and 
necessities of the country demand in this respect. We are 
with you in this movement and we consider it one of the 
most important that have been brought before the public 
in many years. We are glad indeed to see someone take 
hold of this question actively as you have done and we feel 
that great credit is due you for so doing. 

Bennett & WITTE. 


CHARACTERISTIC AGGRAVATED CONDITIONS. 

Monrorg, Micu., Dec. 15.—In behalf of the W. C. Sterling 
& Son Company, the Sterling Cedar & Lumber Company, the 
Michigan Cedar Company and W. C. Sterling & Son, all 
large shippers and in which organizations I have the pleasure 
of being an officer, we heartily support your efforts in 
bringing about a change in the present laws in reference to 
demurrage and car shortage. 

I have a letter before me today from the Michigan Car 
Service Association for car service bills in May and June 
amounting to $329 that are still outstanding at the Pere 
Marquette and Michigan Central Bay City stations. We 
have had considerable correspondence in reference to this 
service, and a number of the very cars they are charging 
service on to Bay City we had to pay demurrage on at load- 
ing point. We ordered cars in, so many a day, to load. They 
were not furnished at the time ordered. We had to send a 
loading gang with our foreman to the different points along 
the Detroit & Michigan railroad. When they got there they 
expected cars placed as ordered, but the railroad company 
did not furnish them. We have to board the men, pay 
their expenses and wait until cars are furnished and then 
they are placed at the rate of ten to fifteen a day when 
we can load only about five, and demurrage begins to 
accrue. Then our cars are shipped down to Bay City as 
fast as we can get them loaded. We are on the Michigan 
Central, Pere Marquette, Detroit & Michigan, Grand Rapids 
& Indiana in the lower peninsula of Michigan, where we 
operate, and the cars would come into Bay City in large 
numbers and it was impossible with the condition of labor 
at Bay City, switching facilities and the trackage in our 
yards to take care of them; therefore they were put in on 
different sidings and sent into our yard as fast as we could 
unload. Instead of sending for the first cars that arrived 
at Bay City they would send in some of the last cars, and 
the time given to unload cars not having expired we had to 
pay demurrage on the first cars that come in. This was all 
very unfair and put us in such a position. Had they 
placed on our tracks cars in order as they came into their 
yard this big demurrage would not have accrued. We have 
nothing to say or any way to control for this sort of a 
condition. We waited at a big expense for cars to be 
placed and now they ask us to pay this demurrage and we 
are refusing to pay it. We have waited as long as six 
weeks after ordering box cars before we received them and 
were fortunate to get them even after that delay. We think 
you are working along the right road and wish you every 
success. W. C. STERLING, JR. 





SOME RELIANCE ON STATE AID. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 15.—We heartily approve of the 
call for a national reciprocal demurrage convention. We 
expect to petition our state railroad commissioners to give 
us a law covering this point which you mention, as we 
believe that we can get quicker relief for our local business 
in that way. THe NORMAN LUMBER COMPANY, 

A. E. Norman, President. 


MEMPHIANS IN HEARTY APPROVAL. 

MbPMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 15.—At a large and enthusiastic 
meeting held today I read your telegram to those present. 
A resolution was passed heartily indorsing the movement 
tending to the enactment of reciprocal demurrage laws and 
regulations, as set forth in your message. 

GEORGE C. EHEMANN, 
Secretary and Treasurer Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 





STAVE MANUFACTURERS OFFICIALLY IN 
SYMPATHY. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 15.—The various members of our 
association have often discussed this subject in open meet- 
ing and there is a unanimity of opinion that a retroactive 
law, such as you suggest, should be passed by the federal 
Congress as a part of our interstate commerce laws. 

I feel safe in saying for our association, which comprises 
the entire body of tight barrel stave manufacturers, that 
individually and collectively we are for such proposed legis- 
lation, and while it will be impossible for us to be repre- 
sented officially at this convention we wish to lend our 
influence to the movement. 

We will meet in annual session at Memphis on January 
15 and will be glad to secure signatures at that time to 
resolutions, in case they are referred to various associa 
tions, and we will be glad to propose similar resolutions to 
our convention at that time. The principal reason for such 
legislation is that it is not only equitable but it will un- 
doubtedly facilitate the movement of equipment. 

F. W. McKEE, 
President Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Association. 





SITUATION AS BAD AS IT CAN BE. 

CoLtuMBIA, MiIss., Dec. 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I have read the LUMBERMAN carefully for the last 
three or four months and the car shortage seems to be the 
trouble all over the country. Owing to the trouble I have 
had for four months it would seem to me that it is worse 
here than in any other part of the country, but all men are 
prone to think their own troubles the worst. I would like 
to advise with every mill man in the south and in particu- 
lar in Mississippi to shut down for twenty or thirty days 
on account of the car shortage. This would give the roads 
time to move the lumber that is now made and piled up on 
all mill yards. It would also give time to make repairs 
on mills and logging outfits and give men and teams a rest. 

I have a little mill of 20,000 daily capacity which I 
began moving last spring. I began sawing in July and have 
shipped only about 500,000 feet in five months. I have had 
orders canceled after having them partly cut. I have piled 
up lumber on my skids expecting every day to get cars, until 
the lumber would heat and turn so black that it would be 
rejected when shipped, and have had other troubles such as 
orders mixed on my skids and logs thrown off on my yard 
which J have had to pick up again. With all other disad- 


vantages running with a half crew, on half time, canceled 
orders, damaged lumber and rejections, the loss has amounted 
to $500 in the small amount I have shipped; and all for 
the want of cars. 

This is like the old man when the storm came and blew 
the house down and bruised his head and broke his arm. 
While the old woman was not hurt, she thanked God that - 
it was no worse. The old man said he did not thank Him 
at all for it was as bad as it could be anyway. And it 
looks as though the car situation is about as bad as it can 
be, and we need not thank the railroad people that it is 
no worse. 

If all millmen would stop for twenty or thirty days, if it 
did not help price and demand it would certainly put the 
railroads in better shape to handle the business. 

Many plants are running under similar disadvantage, 
with high priced labor, feed and stumpage expenses, that 
even with good prices for lumber would leave nothing in 
the way of profit. And to continue making and piling up 
lumber to be damaged and orders therefor canceled it looks 
to me that some lumbermen must go out of business with 
the aid of the sheriff. 

The railroads seem to be like the farmer who when he 
gets in the grass he cannot do near as much work as when 
he is up with his work. It begins to look to a man up a 
tree as though the government will have to take charge of 
the railroads and run them or get out of the way and let 
the railroad people do it. Whether it is so much a scarcity 
of cars or engine power or inability to do the work I cannot 
say, but it looks as though it is a scarcity of cars, of labor 
and all combined. W. T. HANeY. 


SIX PERCENT ON CAPITAL ALWAYS TIED UP. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 14.—We have been great sufferers 
for the past ninety days on account of inability to get cars, 
and our output has not been over two-thirds of what it 
would have been had we been able to get equipment 
promptly. The excuse given by the railway companies is 
that they cannot get cars, but there is some question in 
our minds whether or not they are able to get them, or 
whether the fault is due to the fact that they are unable 
to move them promptly enough after they are loaded, but 
in either case we believe the fault is with the railway com- 
panies, and inasmuch as all shippers and receivers of lumber 
and other material are held to account strictly for all 
excess time in loading or unloading cars we feel that it is 
only right that the shippers and receivers should have the 
same right to attach demurrage against the railway com- 
pany for delays in transit. 

It very often happens that a car is thirty, sixty or even 
ninety days on the road, which in our opinion is altogether 
unreasonable, for when we consider the value of the con- 
tents of a car of lumber at the present time and the num- 
ber of cars which any large firm of shippers might have in 
transit at one time, the amount of capital which is thus 
tied up is enormous. This capital is always worth 6 per- 
cent to anybody, and to business houses it is worth much 
more than that. We believe that a reciprocal demurrage 
bill if passed by Congress and made a national interstate 
affair would very soon result in a great increase in the 
shipment of all of the common carriers. 

As an illustration of carelessness or neglect at which 
some cars of lumber are handled will say that within the 
past two weeks we have received notice of an arrival of a 
ear of lumber in Detroit which was 113 days in traveling 
from one city in Michigan to Detroit, and it arrived in the 
original car. 

THe Ropert H. JENKS LUMBER COMPANY, 
B. L. Jenks. 


INADEQUATE POWER AND RED TAPE. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 14.—There is no question but that 
shippers are entitled to some redress and I believe reciprocal 
demurrage is the solution of our troubles if it can be ob- 
tained through Congress or otherwise. To the best of my 
knowledge there are plenty of cars standing idle on sidings 
throughout the country and the car shortage, I think, is 
occasioned by the lack of motive power and too much red 
tape. If the railroads were obliged to pay demurrage for 
excess delay in furnishing shippers with equipment I be- 
lieve both of the above causes would be quickly remedied. 
Will be glad to support you in the meeting of shippers 
which you purpose calling soon. C. H. CARLETON. 


RAILROADS SHOULD COMPENSATE FOR FRAN- 
CHISES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 14.—We are fully in accord with 
your views on this question, and it is certainly time that 
some action should be taken by the large shippers of this 
country to compel the common carriers, who have obtained 
large and valuable franchises for little or nothing, to give 
some heed to their obligations and the general public. We 
do not want government ownership, but we do want gov- 
ernment supervision or restriction. The railroads must be 
compelled to apply their profits toward putting themselves 
in shape to give the service they have agreed to in their 
charters. THE ADVANCE LUMBER COMPANY, 

F. T. Peitch, Assistant General Manager. 


IMMEDIATE MORAL EFFECT PROBABLE. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 15.—A convention of this kind 
will result in good even if it does not go further than to 
show the railroad companies the force behind the movement. 
The writer is inclined to question whether a bill such as 
the one proposed can be brought before the present session 
of Congress with any chance of being enacted a law, 
but as a start must be made some time we believe this is 
the time and we will be glad to add our small weight to 
pushing the good movement along. 
LonG-Knicgot LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. W. Knight, President and Treasurer. 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS IN LINE. 
CuicaGo, Itu., Dec. 15.—I take pleasure in advising you 
that this subject will find discussion at our next executive 
board meeting, some time during the latter part of this 
month, when a committee will be appointed to represent 
this association as the meeting which you intend calling 
during the early part of January next. The matter is of 
paramount importance, not only to the lumber trade but to 
all shippers of the country, and the interest which you are 
trying to arouse should find ready response from all sides. 
WILLIAM WILMS, 
President Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. 


BOARD OF TRADE INDORSEMENT. 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 18.—The idea of a national move- 
ment to secure legislative action to compel carriers to pro- 
vide proper transportation facilities in the movement of 
freight in all parts of the country is certainly one which 
will meet with a hearty and solid support from all sections 
of the country. 

The failure of our railroad officials and managers 
to comprehend the vast increase in our commercial develop- 
ment, and to provide necessary equipment to handle the 
steadily increasing volume of business, would indicate negli- 
gence on their part, incapacity and inefficiency. Improper 
terminal facilities are at the bottom of all the congestion, 
in the judgment of many of the business men in this sec- 
tion. Discriminations in favor of large corporations have 
imposed unfair, unjust and burdensome conditions upon the 
great mass of shippers and receivers. Obstructive methods 
by railroads in opposing waterway developments are also 
to blame, preventing the forwarding of bulk freights to 
many points. Railroads have obstructed navigation by the 
location of improper bridges and by opposing all efforts to 
secure channel improvements, presumably in their own in- 
terests, but present day conditions go to prove that their 
antagonism has been a source of great financial distress to 
business in all sections of our country. 

I believe that the railroads should be managed by their 
own officials, but where indifference to publie interests, in- 
efficiency to provide proper service and incapacity to care 
for business interests are shown, with a disregard of all 
protests, legislation of a radical character is the only 
remedy. 

I do not think a convention hastily convened or one rep- 
resenting so great an interest as the lumber industry will 
be successful. It should be broadened out on national lines 
and all commercial bodies urged to appoint delegates. 

The convention to be held at Washington on January 14, 
called to consider ways and means of securing an exten 
sion of trade, would be a splendid place to present state- 
ments which you will receive in answer to your telegrams, 
and a national movement formulated in favor of the holding 
of a convention during February. 

Within ten minutes of the time your telegram was deliv- 
ered to me I presented it to a regular meeting of our Board 
of Trade, a body having a membership of 1,200 of the 
largest manufacturers and business men in this city, and 
they have authorized me to give their cordial indorsenient 
for the calling of a convention to secure action looking to 
the enactment of legislation for the regulation of the for- 
warding and delivery of freights on all railroads. 

JAMES M. REILLY, 
Secretary Newark Board of Trade. 


DEMORALIZED CONDITIONS UNPRECEDENTED. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Dee. 15.—In all our years of experience 
we have never seen conditions of traffic in such a demoral- 
ized condition, and surely the time has arrived when we 
should arise in arms to help overthrow the burden that is 
placed upon the shippers by inadequate supply of equip- 
ment for the purpose of moving the lumber that awaits ship- 
ment, which is one of the most important products of our 
country. ‘The car shortage alone is not all that we have 
been compelled to contend with and we desire to recite an 
instance : 

We had freight rates to points in Ohio from two different 
stations on the same railroad, but because there was no 
‘through rate published from the intermediate station we 
were compelled to take up the matter of having a published 
rate from these intermediate points, and the result was 
that our shipments were tied up waiting until these rates 
would be published. It stands to reason that this is an 
injustice and a detriment to the lumber interests as well as 
the community and the country at large, and it has been only 
by persistent hammering that we have been able to get 
these rates published at all. 

We have a large number of orders on our books for the 
various industries of this community, but have no means 
of relief. 

There are factories in this community that ship product 
all over the world, in a great many instances by vessels, 
which have certain dates for sailing, and you can see if 
the various manufacturing plants are held up waiting the 
supply of their boxing lumber there is no end to loss of 
time and money. 

We feel that ten days’ notice for the publishing of a rate 
to be put in force where no rates are in effect should be 
ample time, and not thirty days as under the Hepburn bill. 
We also feel a switching charge of $2.50 a car in towns and 
cities should be made universal, and not a rate of 40, 50, 
60 cents and $1 a ton as the railroads choose to enforce; 
they should be compelled to stake their own cars and not 
demand this injustice of the shipper. 

We understand there is a law passed in Virginia where a 
shipper orders a car and if same is not placed inside of 
four days he can file his bill for demurrage, but same has 
never been enforced. It certainly seems that this would be 
no more than equitable in view of the charge of $1 demur- 
rage for delay over forty-eight hours in unloading. 

There is plenty of raw material in the country for build- 
ing cars, and it stands to reason if a man is hauling lumber 


he has to have wagons to haul it on; vice versa, in railroad 
companies hauling lumber or any other product it is cer- 
tainJy their business to supply the equipment when they 
are paid for it. 

FurNACE Run Saw MILL & LUMBER COMPANY. 


UNDUE EXPENSES UNDER PRESENT METHODS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 15.—One thing that should be 
considered in any law that is made relating to this matter 
is that the size of cars should be taken into consideration. 
For instance, a short time ago we had a car of forty-eight 
tons of coal shipped to us at Lanark, Ill. Lanark is a 
small coal yard and we cannot afford to keep several men 
to unload. We put one man to unload this car on receipt 
of same, as it is not convenient to have more than one man 
work on a car. It took him a small portion of the third 
day to unload the car on account of the quantity of coal 
in it, and the consequence was that the railroad company 
charged us $1 for demurrage. If the railroad companies 
don’t take the size of cars into consideration it is for our 
interest that we have small cars shipped, which would be 
an injury to the railroad company, as the cost of hauling 
a large car is not as great in proportion as it is for a small 
car. 

Again, at two of our other places where we have machin- 
ery for unloading coal we usually unload a car in a few 
hours after it is received. This machinery costs us money 
and the interest on it eats up about all the margin there 
is in the saving in handling, and the railroad companies are 
the ones who benefit by it, as they usually get the cars back 
the same day they are placed, with not even a “thank you.” 

We agree with yoa that there should be demurrage, but 
demurrage should be reciprocal, and we think the railroad 
companies should pay a similar demurrage on cars they do 
not deliver in a reasonable length of time, and their em- 
ployees be held responsible for the same, and the conse- 
quence would be that the railroad companies would be gain- 
ers in the end. WILBUR LUMBER COMPANY. 


CONSERVATIVE VIEWS. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 15.—While we are suffering like 
other lumbermen on account of the shortage of cars, par- 
ticularly in the south, we would not approve of hasty and 
unwise national legislation on the subject. It is too im- 
portant a question to decide on the spur of the moment or 
without deliberate consideration and we take it that no one 
could foresee what misfortune to the country at large might 
result from unjust legislation on this subject. Any law 
enacted must be one of equity to the railroad as well as to 
the shippers, irrespective of any shortcomings of the rail- 
roads in the past, and any law enacted we take it could 
not bring relief during the next twelve months, if we may 
take for granted the statements made in various trade 
papers as to the amount of business the various iron, steel, 
car and locomotive works have on their books at present. 
For example, we have reliable information that one of the 
large locomotive works would under no consideration con- 
tract for any delivery inside of one year. 

Now we not only want cars but need them badly. We 
have lumber at five points in the south, neither one of 
which have had a car in ten days. Considerable of this 
stock is’ sold and our customers are pressing us for the 
stock, hut when it comes to enacting a law on this subject 
which is so far-reaching in its effects we would say, “Come, 
let us reason together’ on a common sense, equitable basis, 
not for the good of one nor the harm of the other but for 
the good of both, as the interests involved, practically speak- 
ing, cannot be separated. When the one is profitable both 
are profitable; and when the one is unprofitable the other 
is unprofitable. Tue BoNSAcK LUMBER COMPANY. 


RELIEF IN LEGISLATION. 

CuicaGco, Dec. 17.—We heartily indorse the stand you are 
taking in behalf of the lumber industry in the matter of 
demurrage and car shortage. While we are in a measure 
only small shippers compared with some of the other insti- 
tutions, at the same time the present car conditions have 
been very detrimental in the matter of getting our stcck 
moved this fall. Words cannot express our feelings in the 
matter and there certainly must be some relief in the way 
of having legislation that will overcome a great portion of 
this difficulty. 

We thank you heartily for the interest you are taking in 
this matter and we know that concerted and consistent 
action is bound to bring the desired relief and extend to 
you our sincere coiperation. MILLER BROS. 


HOPEFUL OF THE OUTCOME. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 15.—We very much hope some 
means may be found to relieve the car shortage that has 
existed the last few years, and hope that your efforts in 
this direction may meet with success. 
BELLINGHAM Bay LUMBER COMPANY, 
L. O. Waldo, Manager. 





FAIR PLAY ALL THAT IS ASKED. 

CuicaGco, Dec. 17.—We believe you have struck the key- 
note in the movement for a national reciprocal demurrage 
convention in order to bring about laws to give shippers 
some protection as against the present unequal conditions as 
to demurrage and car shortage. 

Why should the purchasers of lumber, who in many cases 
have their buyers at shipping point to forward it, wait days 
and weeks for cars, under heavy expense, and when you 
finally get your material at destination or assembling points 
be obliged to unload in forty-eight hours or pay demurrage? 
Fair play is all the average business man asks and no doubt 
will get it through this movement with a little aid of the 
big stick. f 

F. R. Crane & Co,, by F. D. Smith. 


PROSPERITY IN JEOPARDY. 

HorneEty, N. Y., Dec. 14.—I am firmly of the opinion 
that the time has arrived when concentrated action must 
be taken by the individual shippers in this country in order 
to secure their rights and to protect their interests. The 
ear shortage throughout the country is becoming a calamity 
and. something must be done to relieve the situation or else 
our much vaunted prosperity will cease to be a source of 
gratification. At the present time the railroads have the 
advantage in the matter of demurrage charges. My idea is 
that the railroads should pay us demurrage for delays in 
delivering cars, after they have been ordered by the ship- 
pers, on the same basis as we pay them for demurrage when 
we keep a car longer than the prescribed time. Further- 
more, they should pay demurrage for delays in shipments 
after they have been an unreasonable time on the road. It 
might be confusing to determine just what would be con- 
sidered an unreasonable time for delays in shipments, but 
this point seems worthy of consideration. 

I entirely approve of the meeting suggested by you and 
believe that a bill should be drafted and presented to Con- 
gress providing for an amendment to the interstate com- 
merce law. 
EASTERN Door, 

TION, 


Sasnu & BLIND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA’ 


B. McConnell, President. 


EXASPERATING DEMURRAGE CHARGES. 

ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 14.—Under the common law a shipper 
can recover from the railroads any actual damages he suf- 
fers through the railroads’ delay in movement or in fur- 
nishing equipment for a movement. They now charge $1 
a day for their cars after certain free time, and the recipro 
cal demurrage law in this state allows shippers to make 
claim for $1 a day for failure to supply cars or failure to 
move cars sO many miles per day. I have never demanded 
this from the railroads, for the reason that a delay of two 
or three days sometimes might cause us a loss of $200 or 
$300 and if I elected to take the $1 a day it would limit 
me to that much damage. At least I presume this would 
be true. I once had a ten days) delay on two carloads of 
lumber that caused me to pay $326 demurrage. Under the 
reciprocal demurrage I could have collected only the $1 per 
day per car. As it was I claimed $326 damages from the 
railroads, and they paid it within sixty days from the time 
I filed the claim. 

Would this reciprocal demurrage have the effect of limit- 
ing the claim for damages to the amount fixed in the law, 
regardless of the actual damage that might accrue? I do 
not care to claim from the railroads any damage when I 
do not suffer any damage, but when I suffer damage through 
their neglect or delays I am going to claim the entire 
amount under the common law. M. F. AMorous, 

President Union-Pinopolis Saw Mills. 


ACTION CANNOT BEGIN TOO SOON. 

Detroit, Micu., Dee. 15.—The proposition you make is 
exactly right and you cannot get this matter moving any 
too soon. We have several buyers in the south and have 
been paying their expenses, amounting to $20 or $30 a day, 
for a month while they were hanging around waiting for 
‘ars and we absolutely have no redress against the railroad 
company. We wrote to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion just a few days ago asking them if they knew of any 
member of Congress who was figuring to introduce such a 
bill as this and to send us his name. You will certainly 
have our support in any effort in this regard. 

H. C. Corns LuMBER COMPANY. 


RUIN AND BANKRUPTCY POSSIBILITIES. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 13.—The failure of the railroads 
throughout this section to handle the traffic with any ap- 
proach to necessities of the shippers is daily causing the 
loss of thousands of dollars and will inevitably, in the near 
future, unless the situation is improved, wholly paralyze 
business and bankrupt many concerns that are today solid 
in every respect. That something must be done to relieve 
the situation is most patent. The railroads are availing 
themselves of every possible technicality to excuse them- 
selves for the unwarranted delays and to avoid the legiti- 
mate charges for such delays. Some of our states have 
endeavored to relieve the situation by the adoption of recip- 
rocal demurrage rules, but nowadays a large percentage of 
all business is moving interstate and on this interstate 
business the railroads are, as stated, availing themselves of 
every possible technicality to evade charges for delays, until 
business has become nearly impossible. 

There was a recent meeting in Atlanta, Ga., at which was 
represented the North Carolina Pine Association, Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, Alabama Lumber Association 
and Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, at which a 
resolution was passed appointing a committee to draft a 
memorial to the Interstate Commerce Commission and also 
to such state railroad commissions as had not already 
adopted reciprocal demurrage rules, urging the prompt 
adoption and enforcement of such rules, said memorial also 
to cover the fact that the railroads are now forcing onto 
the lumber shippers throughout this section cars that are 
unsuited to the traffic, putting in box or gondola cars when 
flat cars are ordered and compelling the shipper either to 
accept and load such cars at an actual loss of from $3 to 
$5 a car in extra labor etc. or else suffer the further loss of 
having his lumber remain on his skids unshipped. 

The position of the lumber manufacturers under the above 
circumstances is simply deplorable, and many of them will 
be ruined unless relief can be had. I trust that something 
can be done and done promptly. 

The records of a number of roads show that the interests 
of the lumber traffic are not being properly considered, as 
many of them show a decided decrease in their equipment 
of flat cars with no new orders in to replace them, one 
prominent system throughout this section showing in its 
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last annual report a shortage from the previous year of 
over 700 flat cars, with none ordered to replace them. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that Washington, D. C., is 
the proper place for the proposed meeting to formulate a 
memorial to Congress etc., as we would be on the ground to 
confer with the congressmen and senators and put the mat- 
ter in shape for immediate action, to say nothing of the 
influence that would be exerted by the presence in Wash- 
ington of such a representative body as the proposed call 
should bring together. WILLIAM B. STILLWELL. 


COMMISSION TO REGULATE OWNERSHIP OF 
CARS. 

WestTBORO, WIs., Dec. 15.—Reciprocal demurrage is just 
and fair. Demurrage was instituted to expedite loading 
and unloading of cars, and there should be at least equal 
measures taken to facilitate delivery of stocks to the car- 
rier. If no better method is discovered it would seem 
plausible to give the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to regulate the number of cars owned or controlled by each 
railroad, based on some just method of computing, and 
these cars available for shipment from any point to any 
destination. Cc. F. Stour LUMBER COMPANY. 


MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION OF THE DAY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 15.—The sentiment contained in 
yours of the 14th inst. has our strongest indorsement and 
we believe, with you, that this question of car shortage and 
reciprocal demurrage is without exception the most im- 
portant question and the one which affects in the most 
vital manner all lumber industries today, whether large or 
small. 

In our state a reciprocal demurrage law was passed some 
time since but we are informed that such a law has been 
declared unconstitutional in other states, so we have lost 
all hope of the various states in themselves regulating 
this evil, and we agree with you that a national law should 
be enacted, and we will have a representative present in 
Chicago at the meeting which will be held in January. 
Give us the exact date and place and we shall be only too 
glad to attend. ‘Strike while the iron is hot.’ Now is 
the time. AMERICAN HARDWOOD LUMBER COMPANY, 

George H. Cottrell, Secretary. 


COOPERAGE MANUFACTURERS WILL BE ON 
HAND. 

CRESTON, OHIO, Dec. 15.—We are in favor of the step 
which you propose and, in fact, had been thinking of this 
matter for some time ourselves and did not know that it 
was being advocated by others. Am pleased to know that 
it is, and will try to attend the meeting January 4. Should 
anything take place that we are not able to be present will 
give you a letter in regard to some demurrage charges and 
deliveries that have come to our notice which we would be 
pleased to have you read at this meeting. 

Tup O. C. RoBINSON COMPANY, 
0. C. Robinson. 


PURPOSE TIMELY AND PROPER. 

Port WASHINGTON, WIs., Dec. 15.—While we have in 
common with others suffered to some extent by car shortage, 
we have not so much cause for complaint as shippers in 
other lines, judging from common reports. We notice in a 
recent number of a publication devoted to the coal and 
grain trade that in the northwest, with an increased ton- 
nage offering, the railroads have actually handled 25,000 
ears less this year than the year previous. All this of 
course is ex parte and we should be glad to have the other 
side, if the carriers have a defense against these statements 
and complaints. 

It would seem as a fundamental proposition that the 
public interest would be better served by increased car 
supply and terminal facilities rather than further extension 
of lines, which we read are being planned in so many direc- 
tions. 

The general trend of your purpose is timely and proper. 
It would be our suggestion that your demands be not too 
drastic or far-reaching but that the subject be approached 
in a reasonable, moderate way which would command the 
good judgment and support of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Congress. 

THE WISCONSIN CHAIR COMPANY. 


TO OBVIATE DESTRUCTION AND LOSS. 

PirrsBurG, Pa., Dec. 17.—I will assure you that we are 
very much interested and you have our hearty approval in 
your efforts to remedy the evil that has been confronting the 
wood industry as well as other industries for some time— 
the inability of the railroads and the indifference on their 
part to furnish the industries with their requirements of 
cars or make the necessary efforts to remedy this serious 
condition that has not only crippled the general public but 
is causing thousands of dollars of losses which can never 
be recovered, simply because there is no recourse on the 
part of the trade. 

The railroad at the present time has the law all on its 
side. We are forced to pay demurrage charges if we happen 
to be a few hours or days behind time unloading cars, while 
we are forced to wait weeks or months for cars to load at 
the loading point with no penalty on the part of the railroad 
company through its failure to furnish cars, and just as long 
as such conditions exist there will be no special effort on 
the part of the railroads to remedy this unfortunate evil, 
which is a great destruction to trade and means enormous 
losses from every standpoint. It is a very poor rule that 
will not work both ways, and we feel as you do that it is 
about time that something is being done in justice to wood- 
working industries as well as others. 

Wishing you success and the compliments of the season, 

THE WALSH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
J. V. Walsh, President and Treasurer. 


LET PUNISHMENT FIT THE CRIME. 

WINONA, MINN., Dec. 15.—The call for a national recipro- 
cal demurrage convention to be held in Chicago January 4 
is strictly in keeping with the urgent demands of the times. 
It ought to be entered into on the part of the shipper and 
the receiver, that he or they will deem it as helping them- 
selves, more than the carrier, in just so much as they 
relieve all cars during the stringency season in as much 
less than the allotted forty-eight hours as possible, and 
we believe this spirit will find a growing hearty response on 
the part of the carrier, the same as has come about in 
weight claims matters. We believe in a graduating charge 
for extreme late furnishing of car and delivery. 

We cite a car of spruce squares ordered August 25; car 
was not furnished until October 30 and the goods are still 
enroute from the coast. Were many jobs hinging on this 
stock it would be extremely embarrassing and expensive. 
Therefore when it takes the carrier longer than seven days 
for placing car, twenty-eight days from the coast, twenty- 
one days from the Inland Empire, or eighteen days from 
the territory south of the Missouri, the penalty should be 
adequate to the offense, considering the loss to the con- 
signee by drop in the market, loss of sales, penalties for 
contracts not furnished on time, or weather delay expense. 
Because lumber does not “leak,’’ damage easily or figure as 
a fuel, a food product, its movement history in the past has 
been to wait till everything else has been forwarded and 
then jog along. The railroads should treat lumbermen wita 
much consideration, for undoubtedly they furnish a com- 
modity that is the cleanest netter of dividends in all re- 
spects that the carrier hauls. 

WINONA LUMBER COMPANY, 
Charles 8. Goss, Vice President. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S SENTI- 
MENTS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 17.—I am heartily in accord with 
your views on the car situation and can assure you of the 
cordial support of my association in the movement to secure 
the enactment by Congress of a law empowering the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to compel the railroad compa- 
nies, on failure to place cars for loading within a reason- 
able time after demand for cars shall have been made by a 
prospective shipper, to pay the shipper a certain amount 
per car per day of delay; also that shipper and receivers of 
freight shall pay to the railroad companies a fixed amount 
per car per day beyond a certain fixed time allowed for 
loading or unloading. 

This association further favors the enactment of a rule 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission that the railroads 
be held to move carload freight a reasonable minimum num- 
ber of miles per day after accepting bill of lading from the 
shipper. PauL LACHMUND, 

Secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


ALL INDUSTRIES THREATENED. 

MENOMONIE, WIS., Dec. 17.—We consider the calling to- 
gether of the lumbermen to draft some kind of a bill in 
order to meet the present embarrassing conditions caused 
by the shortage of cars a very good one and believe it will 
meet with the hearty approval of every lumberman. The 
condition is becoming so embarrassing that it threatens not 
only the prosperity of the lumber industry but of every 
-Other industry in the country. Your efforts in this direc- 
tion meet with our hearty codperation. 
FRANK CARTER COMPANY. 


GOOD WISHES FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Dec. 17.—We heartily approve of the 
meeting but doubt if we can be present. We believe that 
there is now in force such a state law in Virginia, and we 


‘know that the West Virginia Saw Mill Association is en- 


deavoring to put such a state law in that state, that is, 
providing equivalent penalties from the railroads for fail- 
ures to perform their duties as common carriers. “We trust 
that if such a bill is presented it will be carried and that 
you will be able to draw this up and present it. 

THe. J. D. W. SNOWDEN COMPANY. 


REASONABLE LEGISLATION NECESSARY. 

PITTSBURG, PA., Dec. 17.—Inasmuch as railroad compa- 
nies now insist upon charges which heretofore were waived 
to a large extent it is reasonable that some compensation 
be given shippers for unreasonable delay in transit and for 
delay in furnishing equipment for moving goods, where such 
delay becomes injurious to the business of the shipper and 
consignee. We believe reasonable legislation is desirable 
and necessary and if a call is issued for the meeting men- 
tioned we expect to be represented. 

PENNSYLVANIA Door & SASH COMPANY. 


CONVENTION TO BENEFIT ALL. 

EDGERTON, WIS., Dec. 17.—I heartily indorse your call for 
a national reciprocal demurrage convention and I trust that 
the lumbermen will respond in large numbers. The question 
of demurrage is one that is of special interest to both the 
wholesaler and retailer and it would appear to me that a 
reciprocal demurrage charge would be nothing more than 
fair to both the railroad company and consignee. I trust 
that the proposed convention will bring about much good to 
all parties concerned. L. C. WHITTET. 


TO REMOVE A THORN IN THE FLESH. 
JaMESTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 17.—The movement has our sin- 
cere approval. For some time we had hoped for the intro- 
duction of a bill into Congress drafted on somewhat the 
same lines as those set forth in your editorial published in 

the December 15 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
We have paid considerable money for car service. When 
the fault has been our own we have felt it only fair to pay 
for the use of the railroads’ cars held by us beyond the 


time limit fixed by the car service association. Our not 
having been able to secure redress under the law when the 
railroads have held our lumber six weeks, hauling it 500 
miles (or an average of about eleven miles a day) has been 
a thorn in the flesh. Hence, we take great pleasure in sub- 
scribing our hearty support to this movement, and we await 
with interest the outcome of the convention of January 4. 
Ress LUMBER COMPANY, 
H. R. Black. 


RAILROADS, TOO, HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES. 
Eau CLAIRE, WIS., Dec. 17.—I am heartily in favor of 
your suggestion to call a meeting of lumber shippers to con- 
sider the question of asking for a proper provision for re- 
ciprocal demurrage to be incorporated by amendment in the 
interstate commerce law. If the situation were novel, or 
even if it were entirely excusable, the average lumber ship- 
per would no doubt feel somewhat differently, but since the 
shipper’s duties and responsibilities have been so thoroughly 
impressed upon him it might be well for the common car- 
riers to realize that they also have duties and responsi- 
bilities. WILLIAM J. STARR. 


AWAITING ASSOCIATION ACTION. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 17.—We agree with you that the 
necessity for some plea on behalf of the shippers for a 
larger supply of cars is very great. We are at present 
members of two associations, the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association and the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, both of which have a transportation com- 
mittee appointed and also a special committee to deal with 
the railroad companies with a view to supplying lumber 
shippers with better accommodations for shipments of lum- 
ber, and it would be difficult for us to coiéperate outside of 
these associations until we receive their indorsement for 
such action. JoHN L. ALCocK & Co. 





VIGOROUS ACTION WILL HAVE GOOD EFFECT. 

WAUSAU, WIS., Dec. 17.—We think you are on the right 
track. A meeting of lumber manufacturers and shippers 
taking vigorous action will no doubt have a good effect on 
the railway companies, which totally ignore our interest and 
hold us all up for the last cent, legally or illegally, and, if 
we do not protest most vigorously, compel us to do their 
bidding. We thank you in advance for this action and will 
try to be represented on date mentioned. 

THE UNDERWOOD VENEER COMPANY, 
J. A. (Underwood, President. 





ADVOCATING COMMON SENSE AND JUSTICE. 
GRAND RapPips, MIcH., Dec. 17.—I believe in the adoption 
of car service laws that exact something of the railroad 
companies as well as from their patrons, but in framing 
such laws prejudice and enthusiasm must be tempered with 
common sense and justice if we hope to have something that 
will stand the test of the courts. W. F. KeLioae. 


THE KEY TO THE SITUATION. 

LIBERTY, MO., Dec. 17.—You have grasped and taken hold 
of an idea which has been the hobby of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association for the past five years. With per- ' 
sistent effort we have had bills passed covering reciprocal 
demurrage in the states covered by our association, and 
while this has afforded some relief we had never hoped to 
get the relief due us until reciprocal demurrage had become 
a national law. Your present action in the matter I firmly 
believe to be the key to the situation. It meets with my 
heartiest approval and I believe the approval of every heavy 
shipper of the southwest. JAMES COSTELLO. 


READY TO CO-OPERATE. 

MUSCATINE, Iowa, Dec. 17.—We are most heartily in ac- 
cord with the movement you are starting and are ready at 
all times to render any assistance or coijperation in our 
power. We are members of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which will undoubtedly represent all of 
our members at the meeting you mention, and although we 
may not personally be represented yet any action taken by 
the committee from our association will of course be satis- 
factory to us. SoutH MuscaTINE LUMBER COMPANY, 

C. L. Lindner, Vice President. 


IN LINE FOR IMPROVEMENT. 
WAUSAU, WIS., Dec. 17.—The car shortage for the past 


, three months has never been more pronounced with us and 


we have been damaged materially by this condition. If any 
remedy can be devised which will be an improvement over 
the present condition we are for it. 

PENWooD LUMBER COMPANY. 


EXPORTERS IN PROTEST. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 15.—We, too, have been greatly 
hampered in our business transactions by the car shortage, 
it being a steady menace to our ability of fulfillment of 
our contracts with our business friends. Our heartiest wish 
for success in your timely and most necessary move. 

ALEx. Scumipt, A. EvLmEr, 
A. Heidt. 
LAW FOR A MOVEMENT MINIMUM. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., Dec. 15.—I am heartily in accord 
with you. While we do not have so much demurrage to 
pay our trouble is in getting cars and in getting the rail- 
road to move the cars after they are loaded. I think the 
railroad should be compelled to move the cars after they 
are loaded so many miles each twenty-four hours. Would 
be willing to make it a reasonable distance. This is what 
we tried to get in our state law but failed. 

S. BURKHOLDER LUMBER COMPANY, 
8. Burkholder, Treasurer and Manager. 
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ALL SECTIONS INTERESTED TOGETHER. 
CINCINNATI, Ono, Dec. 17.—We are heartily in accord 
with all that you say and we think that the entire lumber 
industry is indebted to you for beginning this agitation 
The searcity of cars and slow transportation are the most 
serious problems that the lumbermen of this country have 
to contend with today. It has been our experience that, at 
small local stations, the inability of the railroads to furnish 
equipment has caused us to lose more in the expense of 
keeping a man on the spot to load the lumber than our 
profits on such lumber amounted to. We have given the 
matter considerable thought and have come to the conclusion 
that the railroads are wholly to blame for this condition. 
When complaint is made they show statistics of how many 
new cars they are putting into service, tending to show 
that they are trying to meet the demands, but they do not 
show how many they take out of service, and this latter 
is a very large number, we believe. However, it is not the 
actual lack of cars that is causing this present condition. 
We believe that the greater part of the trouble is caused 
by the manner in which the railroad companies are handling 
shipments today. There is absolutely no certainty as to 
when they will make delivery of certain cars, and cars 
shipped on the same date from the same points frequently 
vary in delivery weeks and even months. We venture to 
say that the railroads, on an average, handled business ten 
years ago seven or eight times faster than they are handling 
it today, and anyone can readily see that the retaining of 
cars for so much longer a time is bound to cause a scarcity. 
Reciprocal demurrage would do much to relieve this condi- 
tion, if not remove it entirely. There is absolutely no 
equity under che present arrangement, and if a similar 
contract were entered into between individuals it would be 
declared illegal because of lack of equity; however, as you 
state, railroad matters are governed by special legislation, 
and they seem to have more rights and greater privileges 
than the “common” people. 

Under the present arrangement one may order cars to 
load and keep a man waiting at shipping point for a month, 
and if he should leave for one day at the end of this time 
and the cars then be placed demurrage would be charged 
for not loading them immediately. After the cars are loaded 
from two weeks to two months will elapse before the cars 
are received at destination, and when they are received if 
the consignee does not unload them within forty-eight hours 
he must pay demurrage. This is railroad equity. 

The only way anything can be accomplished is for the lum 
ber trade to act in unison. Vetty jealousies between differ 
ent organizations should be forgotten and all should fight 
as one body against the common enemy. ‘This condition 
affects the cypress man, the poplar man, the yellow pine 
man, the hardwood man, the National association and the 
Manufacturers’ association. Our interests are identical and 
we must stand together. Joun DULWEBER & Co. 


WORKING ON EXACTLY THE RIGHT LINE. 

Derroir, Micu., Dec. 17.—We believe you are working on 
exactly the right line in this matter. The present system 
of demurrage charges works entirely against the shipper 
and a reciprocal measure would, we believe, be a_ benefit 
not only to the shippers themselves but to the railroads, 
as it would stimulate the latter to avoid congestions such 
us the country is now troubled with. All carload shippers 
present put to a great disadvantage and damaged 
seriously by the difficulty in securing available empty cars 
in which to load freight and also in the difficulty in having 
cars delivered to destination in a reasonable time after 
being forwarded. 

We are with you in this matter and trust that good re 
THOMAS FORMAN COMPANY. 
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CONDITIONS THE WORST IN FIFTEEN YEARS. 

Virogua, WIs., Dee. 15.—I have been in business for 
twenty years and I have never seen anything like the trouble 
we have had the last year to get stock. When we got cars 
to move it in the railroads would sidetrack the car and 
many times we waited weeks to get a car that should have 
been delivered in three days. I hope that there can be a 
law made to hold the transportation companies as they re- 
“quire of us after a stated time. I have heard more com 
plaint all over the country the last summer along this line 
than ever before and, as I said before, have had more bother 
to deliver stock, and have trouble with contractors for 
being unable to deliver the goods as agreed. 


JOHN E. NuUZUM. 


THE CALL AN EXCELLENT IDEA. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Dee. 17.—We think your idea to issue a 
call for a meeting of the representatives of lumber associa- 
tions and others is a most excellent one. Any measure 
tending to relieve the extreme condition now obtaining 
should be welcomed by all lumbermen. ; 

GARETSON-GKEASON LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. W. Dings, Secretary. 


HEARTY INDORSEMENT AND CO-OPERATION. 

Mapison, WIs., Dee. 17.—This movement has my hearty 
indorsement and I trust that you will be able to arrive at 
the results anticipated, which will be of immeasurable 
benefit to all concerned. We will certainly be glad to do all 
we can to assist in this movement. 

BrRirrincHuHam & YOUNG COMPANY, 
Edward J. Young, Secretary and General Manager. 


ASITUATION JUSTIFYING RADICAL MEASURES. 

GREENWOOD, MINN., Dec. 16.—We will heartily support 
any move made by your proposed convention toward indu- 
cing railway companies to give better car service. It appears 
to us that the main requisite at present is more engines for 
handling cars and more prompt attention to switching 
rather than more cars, but whatever the cause of the “car 


shortage” it is almost ruining many business men in this 
territory. 

We operate a “railway mill’—that is, practically all of 
our‘logs are brought in by rail—and though we have two 
railroads entering here and have quantities of logs scat- 
tered along both roads, many of which are damaged badly, 
we only had seven cars to load on one road and a very 
few on the other since August 12. One of the writers on 
this subject says that this tendency to interfere with rail- 
roads savors of anarchy. Wouldn’t our situation here make 
you an anarchist if you were in our place and thought the 
change would improve the conditions? 

HosMER & MENEES. 


MENACE TO THE BUSINESS OF THE COUNTRY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 18.—This suggestion comes at a 

very opportune time and meets with our hearty approval. 
The situation has reached a point where it is certainly a 
great menace to the business of the country, especially in 
the shipment of lumber. While there is no doubt the car 
supply is wholly inadequate for the demands, the evil is 
greatly aggravated by the lack of motive power, account 
of which cars are not moved but allowed to congest at junc- 
tion points. We are in favor of an equitable law that would 
require the reasonable movement of cars after being loaded 
and, failing to do so, pay demurrage, and in like manner 
the failure to provide cars within reasonable time should 
subject the carriers to the same penalty as is assessed to 
the shipper for failure to perform his duties, and we are 
of the opinion that the case is one that demands the atten- 
tion of the federal authorities. 

THe DAVIDSON-BENEDICT COMPANY, 

W. F. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. 


RETAIL DEALERS FAVOR THE MOVE. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., Dee. 18.—-Your call for a National 
Reciprecal Demurrage Convention, which appeared in last 
week's issue, is interesting the lumbermen of this territory 
to a great extent and is the main topic of discussion. While 
some hold the view that but little can be accomplished by 
a move of this kind, the majority, especially among the re 
tail dealers, will be heartily in favor of the move. If deal 
ers in other sections have suffered as much as those in the 
southwest during the last year from poor railroad service 
there is no question but that this convention will have the 
support of the dealers individually and through their asso 
ciations all over the country. The fact is that in this ter 
ritory during the entire fall prompt shipment and delivery 
have been the exceptions. The mills are not getting to ex 
ceed 25 percent of their requirements. And after a car 
leaves the mill it is only by some fortunate chance that it 
is not sidetracked along the line or at some terminal point 
and held for from two weeks to a month or more, unless 
tracers are kept after the car. It is said that attention is 
seldom paid to requests for tracers and, as often as not, 
the party asking for the tracer can get no definite informa 
tion until about the time the car arrives at destination. The 
result of the convention on January 4 will be awaited with 
intense interest by practically all of the dealers in this 

Harry A. GORSUCH, 

Secretary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


territory. 


BRINGING RAILROADS TO PROPER REALIZA- 
TION. 

Crorron, Ky., Dee. 17.—-There is no question but what 
the present situation of car shortage is most serious, and 
unless relief is brought about, and that soon, it will lead 
to results most disastrous to the prosperity of the whole 
country. It is our belief that a convention for the discus 
sion of this matter will bring the railroads to realize that 
the sooner steps are taken to add to their equipment and 
terminal facilities, to meet the increased volume of business 
offered, the better for all parties interested. Any action 
taken that will bring about these results will have our 
hearty support. THE PRATT-WORTHINGTON COMPANY. 

k. W. Pratt, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. 
CAUSES FOR RAILROAD INABILITY. 

Cureaco, Dee. 18.—-We think that your idea is very good 
and something of necessity ought to be done. It is hard 
to estimate the cost to the business interests of this coun 
try of the car shortage and the inability of the railroads 
to handle the business that is offered to them. It is very 
likely that a great amount of good will come from such a 
meeting, but we believe the principal cause of railroad ina 
bility to handle shipments is not because of lack of cars 
but because of lack of motive power, and also from the 
fact that as most of the railroads of the country are single 
track roads they are handling as much traffic as can be 
safely put over a single track road. In our own experience 
it has been extremely expensive not to be able to get ship 
ment of stock as fast as we needed it. We hope that the 
situation can be relieved. 

Cuicaco CAR LUMBER COMPANY. 





EQUITABLE REDRESS NEEDED. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 17.—We are glad to learn that 
you have taken the initiative in the matter of car service 
reciprocity. Surely the shippers should have some equitable 
redress in these matters, and we certainly concur in the 
idea that the railroads should be under a similar liability to 
the shippers and consignees wicn regard to demurrage; the 
law should make it reciprocal. We know of some shippers, 
particularly in the south, who are really distressed by the 
present conditions of car supply; needing money; plenty 
of lumber on hand to turn into money; no cars to ship the 
lumber on. On the other hand, operators constructing build 
ings are in a bad way for want of lumber ordered that is 
needed to complete work and the lumber ordered reasonably 
in advance of their needs to have provided for them in the 
ordinary course of shipments. WIstTar, UNDERHILL & Co. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 13.—While admitting as a deplora- 
ble fact that we have at the present an entirely unsatis- 
factory freight service on the railroads, causing us no end 
of trouble and considerable loss, we must be fair and look at 
it also from the other side, and then it appears to me that 
the railroads are in the same circumstances as the lumber- 
men, to wit: “More orders than we can fill.” Further, 
what is the cause of their inability to furnish equipment? 
Is it a lamentable lack of business foresight, finding them 
unprepared to meet a reasonably to be expected increase in 
trade? Or, worse still, is it a retaliation against the public, 
asking for what it certainly has a right to ask? If so, then 
any act of legislation aiming to bring them to terms at 
shortest possible notice would be warranted. But if on the 
other hand the railroads can prove that they were ready to 
meet the ordinary trade expansion but could not be pre- 
pared to satisfy the extraordinary demands made as a con- 
sequence of a period of unequaled prosperity; besides can 
prove that they spare no effort to master the situation, then 
I believe that it would be not only unjust but also inadvisa- 
ble to proceed against them in a way which might change 
good to ill will. 

While I admit that the vigorous enforcement of demur- 
rage costs and the insistance of loading cars to their fullest 
capacity are onesided actions and therefore can stand for 
improvements, we must not forget that both these items 
go a long way to better the actual situation and therefore, 
as a temporary evil sometimes will do, result in more good 
than evil. 

However, my views as expressed above by no means intend 
to show my approval of existing conditions, neither to ex 
clude ways of improving, and whatever can be obtained in 
this direction in a reasonable way will have my hearty sup- 
port. As such I would recommend a close investigation of 
what the railroads are doing in ordering new equipment and 
if they are serious in their efforts I would at least give them 
a couple of years to show the earnestness of their inten- 
tions. PHOENIX LUMBER COMPANY, 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, President. 


HARDWOOD FIXTURE MEN ASK DRASTIC 
REMEDY. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Dec. 17.—I fully concur in your state 
ments and heartily indorse your plan to compel the rail 
road companies to perform their duties to the public.  In- 
stead of serving the people as they should do the railroad 
companies oppress and rob them. ‘The present status of 
affairs demands a drastic remedy, and I sincerely hope that 
it may be applied. NOBLE SMITHSON, 

President Knoxville Hardwood Fixture Company. 


PERTINENT SUGGESTIONS FROM THE SOUTH. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17.—We are in sympathy with 
the movement. We believe, however, that in addition to the 
suggestions made by you it would be wise for the conven 
tion to consider and discuss the following suggestions as 
relief measures: 

(1) The advisability of securing either state or inter- 
state legislation which will compel each and every road in 
the country to secure as quickly as possible sufficient equip 
ment, both locomotives and cars, to bring the quota of each 
road up to the average of all the roads in a given section of 
country. 

To illustrate: Take that section of the country south of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi rivers; we are advised 
that the average car equipment of all the roads in that sec- 
tion is thirteen cars to the mile. We are further advised 
that the roads like the Gulf & Ship Island, the Mississippi 
Centrai and the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City (all in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama) have only an average of about three 
cars to the mile. Heretofore such initial roads have de- 
pended on the trunk lines to furnish their equipment and 
the competition between the trunk lines for the business of 
the initial roads has been such that the trunk lines have, 
in their endeavor to supply the initial roads with equipment, 
robbed the patrons along their own lines, until now the 
climax has been reached and the trunk lines can neither 
supply the patrons along their own lines nor the initial 
roads. 

Following out this thought, it would be necessary that 
an interchange of cars between all the roads of the coun- 
try be secured. 

(2 So far as the southern states are concerned, we are 
advised that if the roads north of the rivers could in some 
way be compelled to return the equipment of the southern 
roads promptly great relief would be experienced in the 
south. We suggest that this condition be met by a petition 
from the convention to the American Association of Rail- 
roads (we are not sure that this is the proper name of the 
association), petitioning that the per diem allowance be 
increased from 25 cents to $1 a day for the use of cars 
of foreign lines. We understand that as the rule now 
stands any road may keep the cars of any other road for 
twenty days and pay to the road owning the car 25 cents a 
day for each day the car is so used, and $1 a day after 
the expiration of the twenty days. 

If the association of railroads controlling this matter 
could be induced to raise this penalty to $1 a day for the 


first twenty days and $2 a day thereafter we believe that, 


relief would be quickly obtained. As the penalty now 
stands, roads short of equipment find it cheaper to pay the 
25 cents and $1 a day penalty than to buy equipment; but 
under the proposed plan of $1 and $2 a day they would 
soon find that it would be cheaper to buy equipment. The 
roads that are financially strong under this arrangement 
would, we believe, find that if they could hire their cars to 
the financially weaker roads at $1 and $2 a day it would 
be to their interest from a financial standpoint to secure 
more and more equipment for the use of the weaker roads. 
THe C. W. RoBInson LUMBER COMPANY. 
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PRESENT RULES FAVOR RAILROADS. 

Utica, N. Y., Dec. 17.—We believe that the movement you 
are inaugurating is an excellent one and hope that you may 
be successful in accomplishing that which you are striving 
for, as we believe that the demurrage question is decidedly 
unfair, as it is all in favor of the railroads, and we ship- 
pers have no recourse in case of delays or when the rail- 
roads are unable or unwilling to furnish us cars in which 
to ship our lumber. We will be glad to cojperate with you 
in any matters pertaining to the subject in question. 

CHARLES C. KELLOGG & SONS COMPANY. 
F. S. Kellogg, President. 


GIVE THE SHIPPER AN EQUAL CHANCE. 
Decatur, ALA., Dec. 17.—We think it is a very important 
matter you are after. Under the present laws the railroads 
have the best of any kind of a dispute that arises. The 
courts seem to decide with them in all matters, at least the 
higher courts do, and the shipper has no chance whatever. 
We are heartily in favor of concerted action to get some 
measures through Congress to give the shipper an equal 
chance at least with the common carrier; and we surely 
should be allowed some compensation for waiting days and 
weeks on the railroad companies for cars after placing 
orders for them. The demurrage ruling makes us pay for 
detaining a car and we are allowed nothing for not getting 

cars. HUNTSVILLE LUMBER COMPANY. 

F. W. Webster, Vice President. 


DRIVING SMALL SHIPPERS OUT OF BUSINESS. 

Dre Forest, Wis., Dec. 17.—Your call for a National Car 
Demurrage Convention will be appreciated by all shippers. 
The situation is such at non-competitive points as almost to 
drive the small shipper out of business. I sincerely hope 
that such laws may be enacted at once as will afford imme- 
diate and permanent relief. 

De Forest LUMBER COMPANY. 


SHIPPERS AND CONSUMERS WILL HAIL 
RELIEF. 

Curicaco, Dec. 18.—We are very much pleased to see a 
convention called during the first week of the coming year 
to take up the matter of a national reciprocal demurrage. 
The extreme hardship that manufacturers in our line today 
are having on account of a lack of freight transportation 
facilities and the matter of demurrage charges etc. assessed, 
and tardy handling of cars, certainly demand the prompt 
attention of the shippers of lumber at the present time, 
and any action that can in any way improve the present 
conditions will be gladly hailed by both the shipper and 
the consumer of lumber today. The situation is very 
serious and some just and reasonable remedy should be 
applied. J. L. LANE & Co. 


TO BENEFIT THE LUMBER TRADE IN GENERAL. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 17.—We think that a meeting of 
the representatives of lumber associations and individual 
shippers, together with representatives of other shipping 
industries, to consider the matter of reciprocal obligations 
on the part of the railroads as common carriers would result 
in very much good to the lumber trade in general. The 
matter to be considered is a very vital one and should re- 
ceive very careful and deliberate consideration. 
Lovr, Boryp & Co. 
INDORSEMENT FROM STAVE MANUFACTURERS. 
ELKTON, VA., Dec. 17.—We think you are on the right 
track and heartily indorse the action you propose taking. 
M. M. JARMAN & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS’ PLAINT. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Dec. 17.--We can say very little 
about the car shortage, as we are all retailers here. All we 
can say is that our shippers all give that as the reason why 
we do not get our orders filled for weeks after they should 
be, and in many cases of late we have been subjected to a 
very great expense in picking up stock in various places to 
fill time orders that could not be delayed longer, and the 
situation seems to be growing worse instead of better every 
day. Cc. P. CHass & Co. 
MUTUALLY FAIR STATUTES NEEDED. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 13.—The characteristic energy with 
which you are endeavoring to assist the lumber interests of 
this country is fully appreciated by those who will antici- 
pate, as in the past, tmat some beneficial results will fol- 
low the active interest that you will stimulate toward relief 
from the present unmentionable car situation, as it applies 
to coast lumber and shingle interests. Shippers are entitled 
to some relief, and such relief can best be gained through 
wise and mutually fair statutes relating to reciprocal de 
murrage. R. J. MENZ LUMBER COMPANY. 
R. J. Menz, President and Treasurer. 


IMPERATIVE DEMANDS OF BUSINESS. 

Arpo, Miss., Dec. 17.—The impossible of course cannot 
be demanded of the railroads or anyone else and enforced, 
but the time has come when the shipping public are not 
justified in being satisfied with the statement that ‘‘we are 
doing the best we can.” The ability of the larger systems 
to provide enormous funds for tneir transactions indicates 
that they certainly should be able to provide for the facili- 
ties that would enable them to turn out a sufficient number 
of cars and locomotives when the capacity of the private 
shops is exhausted. With the small roads it is questionable 
whether they can supply enough for their demands, but 
some arrangement can undoubtedly be made to provide 
enough for them. 

The question of reciprocal demurrage charges has a cer- 
tain element of equity in it. It is not fair or right that 
the shippers should have a penalty imposed on them for the 
delay that in some instances they are unable to avoid, in 


unloading the cars, and that no corresponding penalty 
should be imposed on the railroads to move their freight 
with dispatch and more certainty than they are now doing, 
and to place cars within a reasonable time for them or to 
pay a reasonable sum to the shipper for not doing so. “It 
is a poor rule that does not work both ways.” Railroad 
men are too sensible and are too intelligent to insist on such 
a one-sided arrangement, when they believe that the ship- 
pers are aroused and are determined to provide better terms 
and conditions. We therefore are much in favor of this sub- 
ject being agitated and threshed out—in fact, business con- 
ditions make it imperative. LUMBER MINERAL COMPANY. 
H. H. Cust, President. 


EARLY LEGISLATION NEEDED. 


Dersy, Onlo, Dec. 17.—I think the sooner we get legis- 
lation on this question the better it will be, for carload 
shippers would be very much in favor of what you propose. 

E. W. ALKIRE. 


MODERATE MEASURES SUGGESTED. 


WINONA, MINN., Dec. 18.—It would seem to us as a mat- 
ter of principle that reciprocity in demurrage is all right 
and proper. Concerning the proposal that you mention in 
your call, of carrying this principle of reciprocal demurrage 
through to destination of shipment, by collecting a penalty 
for failure to deliver shipment within a reasonable time, we 
are inclined to think it would be very difficult if not impos- 
sible to make such an arrangement, and think it quite possi- 
ble that if demurrage for failure to supply cars in a reasona- 
ble time can be enforced and collected it would go far 
toward remedying unnecessary delays in transportation. 

EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY. 
Roscoe Horton, Treasurer. 


GEORGIA SITUATION DESPERATE. 

ASHBURN, GaA., Dee. 17.—We are very much gratified to 
see the steps you have taken with a view to bringing about 
the national reciprocal demurrage rules. We feel sure that 
the manufacturers and associations will rally to your sup- 
port. The situation is extremely desperate in this territory 
and there is apparently no prospect of any better condition 
soon: neither do we know of any organized or unusual 
effort on the part of the railroads to relieve the situation. 
They seem to have laid down and given their consent to 
admitting that they have laid down, for the railroads in 
this immediate territory are frank enough to state that they 
cannot help themselves. We think they should be made 
to help themselves. GeorGE T. BETTS, 

Secretary and Treasurer J. S. Betts Company. 


DELAYS OF WEEKS AND MONTHS. 

SAGINAW, Micu., Dee. 17.—I have not had time to look 
up many instances, but I know we have had a dozen in the 
last thirty to sixty days simiiar to those I herewith report: 

Erie car 97,352, shipped October 5 to L. J. Hineman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., via Michigan Central and Erie, arrived at 
Bush Docks, Brookiyn, October 27, twenty-two days on the 
road. The main delay was holding the car a week on 
storage in the Erie yards at Bergen Junction, I believe, not 
withstanding we telephoned daily for delivery. 

November 15, car 11,684, shipped to the H. W. Harding 
Lumber Company,. Detroit, over the Pere Marquette, deliv- 
ered by the Pere Marquette to the Michigan Central at De- 
troit December 6, and they claimed there was congestion 
and the Michigan Central could not receive over twenty- 
four cars a day. 

November 17, car 25,604, shipped by us from Bay City 
via Michigan Central to the National Supply & Wagon Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohie. The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
had not delivered this December 13, and we cannot get any 
reply from the Michigan Central agent at Toledo up to 
the 15th. 

This is a fair sample of the delays. - 

MERSHON, SCHUETTE, PARKER & Co., 
W. B. Mershon. 
LUMBERMEN MIGHT PROFITABLY CO-OPERATE. 

New York, Dec. 17.—-We are very much interested in 
your suggestions regarding reciprocity between railroads 
and shippers in matters of demurrage and prompt supplies 
of cars and movement of lumber, and it seems to us that 
lumbermen might profitably coéjperate to obtain reasonable 
legal recognition of their equities in these and other mat- 
ters. We feel sure that there are other considerations that 
might properly be reviewed in this connection. We sympa- 
thize with your “call” and hope that much fruit will come 
therefrom. Greorce M. Grant & Co. 


ADVOCATING A GENERAL RECIPROCAL LAW. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 17.—We have for a number of 
years felt the injustice of having to pay the railroads de- 
murrage on nearly every car that remains unloaded, where 
it comes in loaded, or where it is put in empty to be loaded 
if not loaded by a fixed time, then to have the railroads 
arbitrarily say what that demurrage shall be and at same 
time have no reciprocal recourse on the roads for failure to 
give reasonable car service when cars are ordered. Shippers 
should not demand from the railroads what would be un- 
reasonable, but it does seem very much a one-sided business 
for the roads to demand of their shippers a class of service 
that they deny the shippers where the shippers order in 
cars to be loaded. Failure to furnish satisfactory car 
service during the last twelve months has cost shippers a 
great sum of money by reason of loss of business, and at 
same time in almost every instance where the roads could 
demand demurrage of the shippers they have been very 
exacting in many such demands. We believe some general 
law should be enacted making these matters in a measure 
reciprocal. 

THe Loomis & HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
A. J. Gahagan, Treasurer. 





SPECIMEN EXASPERATING RAILROAD METH- 
ODS. 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, Dec. 17.—At our Cincinnati plant we 
have been ‘pretty well taken care of with empty cars to sup 
ply our wants by reason of loaded cars being delivered to 
us, twelve to fifteen a day, which cars we unload, practically 
making our own empties. However, we operate a mill at 
Valley View, Ky., located on the Louisville & Atlantic rail- 
road. This point is one-half way between Nicholasville, on 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, and Richmond, 
on the Louisville & Nashville. We are sawing about five 
cars a day at Valley View, but are not receiving empty cars 
at that point to take care of our business. In the last three 
weeks we have received about five cars from the Louisville 
& Atlantic railroad. The Louisville & Nashville and the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific have refused to 
furnish empty cars, and the Louisville & Atlantic state 
they have none to give us, but promise to do the very best 
they can for us. We are now arranging to have some of 
our lumber brought up from that point by barge, which is 
very slow and expensive transportation. The failure of the 
Louisville & Atlantic to furnish cars for this business is 
going to hurt us considerably, as we cannot pile new lum- 
ber on our yard until lumber already manufactured and 
stored there is moved out. 

Another instance arose today when we received word from 
one of our shippers at Knoxville that the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific would not receive any freight from 
the Southern railway on account of embargo. On calling 
up the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific officials 
today they stated that this is true; that they have placed 
an embargo on freight from the Southern railway at Chat 
tanooga and Harriman Junction owing to their own line 
being congested. This means the diversion of freight on the 
Southern railway from the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific to the Louisville & Nashville, which means de 
lays and annoyances on account of the Louisville & Nash 
ville mixing up rates and applying local rates from what 
ever points they may receive shipment to Cincinnati instead 
of letting the through rate apply. 

The above are specific instances and are facts. 

THe M. B. Farrin LUMBER CoMPaANy. 
Charles E. Morris, Traffic Manager. 


PUT OUT OF BUSINESS. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., Dec. 18.—While we prefer to step 
lightly in the matter of railroad adjustments, we heartily 
coincide with you that the time has come for rational action, 
and that a meeting should be called at once, of representa 
tive lumbermen and private shippers, to prepare an argu- 
ment in behalf of reciprocal demurrage. In our case we are 
simply at the mercy of the railroad companies. We are 
halting here with hundreds of thousands of feet of manu- 
factured products for shipment with no relief in sight. We 
seem to be out of business as far as railroads are concerned, 
and are told daily that cars cannot be had for our ship- 
ments. If the car situation continues we are bound to suf- 
fer great loss. J. W. WELLS LuMBER COMPANY. 

A. C. Wells, Vice President and Manager. 


STAGNATION SOUTH FOR WANT OF CARS. 

PuRvIS, Miss., Dec. 17.—1 heartily indorse your move 
ment in behalf of reciprocal demurrage and feel that it 
will meet with the approval of all lumber manufacturers. 
It is certainly a one-sided affair, the manner in which the 
railroad companies are now treating us, for if we delay a 
car three days we are compelled to pay car service on same. 
It is not infrequently the case that we are required to wait 
from thirty to sixty days and even seventy days for cars 
to load out certain orders. Owing to this car shortage we 
cannot operate our mills satisfactorily. Since the recent 
storm which visited our section it has been our desire to 
push our business and work up as much of the blown 
down timber as possible, but owing to poor car service we 
are seriously handicapped and cannot fill our orders as we 
are required to do. We have now on hand seventy loads of 
lumber awaiting cars, and our people threatening to cancel 
orders. I sincerely hope that something will be done in the 
near future to relieve the situation. JAMES HAND. 


REASONABLE REMEDY MUST BE FOUND. 
MAGNOLIA, ARK., Dec. 17.—Some reasonable remedy must 
be found that will, in a measure, prevent a recurrence of the 
transportation conditions that have prevailed for the past 
two months. We are heartily in favor of the proposed con- 
vention and are sure that its deliberations will result in 
securing, by law, the proper recognition of the lumber traf 
fic by the railroads of the country and an equitable appor- 
tionment of transportation facilities at all seasons. 
MAGNOLIA MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Cc. E. Shumaker, Secretary. 


HEARTY APPROVAL. 

FARMERS, Ky., Dec. 17.—The subject is certainly of very 
great importance to carload shippers. A meeting seems 
justified and we heartily approve of your suggestion. 

LICKING River LUMBER COMPANY. 


WILL GLADLY CO-OPERATE. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 17.—We most heartily approve 
of the movement that you propose inaugurating, trying to 
get reciprocal demurrage laws passed. We will be only too 
glad to do what we can to codperate with your movements. 
T. H. Jounson & Co. 


CONCERTED ACTION WOULD RELIEVE DIS- 
TRESS. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17.—The car situation in these 
parts is distressing and we believe concerted action on the 
part of shippers might result in benefit. 

W. W. Carré Company, LIMITED. 
D. Beach Carré, 
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ALL INTERESTS TO BE BENEFITED. 
Appisox, N. Y., Dee. 17.—It is well for the shipper to 
emphasize what the railroad management is already waking 
up to, which is that the almost boundless prosperity of the 
country is demonstrating an increased inability to supply 
he demand for cars and locomotives to draw them. We sug 
gest, however, that while we protect ourselves we do it with 
moderation, remembering that it is not altogether because 
the railroads have failed to foresee the excessive demand for 


1 


cars but in part because car manufacturers and locomotive 
builders simply cannot handle all, or nearly all, the business 
that comes to them. The road upon which we are located 
has added 100 engines and $9,000,000 in additions and im 
provements in the last year, and even at that has not kept 
pace with the unprecedented demand. 

If there is any way to obviate goods being so long in 
ransit it will accrue to the benetit of the carrier, the ship 
per and the consignee Park, WINTON & TRUE. 


EXFORTERS’ HEARTY INDORSEMENT. 

New OrvLeans, La., Dec. 17.—-We regret our inability to 
send a representative to the proposed convention. If a 
written indorsement of same may be of value we beg leave 
to state we inderse heartily your call for a national recip 
rocal demurrage convention, and hope that same will suc 
ceed in ultimately relieving the situation. 

Fiori, JANoVicH & Co. 
oO. P. Janovich. 





IDLE MILLS AND MEN; ORDERS UNFILLED; 


LOSS. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 1% We believe the subject of car 
shortage is certainly of sufticient importance for you to issue 


the call you contemplate and trust the movement may meet 
with the success it deserves. 

For our company we can only say that the shortage of 
railroad equipment, more or less noticeable the year through 
in south, for two or three months in the fall and winter 
becomes so much a menace to the very life of the lumber 
business with all its vast investments and ramifications all 
through the south that it is simply surprising that the 
patient American public has all these years stood this treat- 
ment by its public carriers with searcely a remonstrance. 
It would be interesting to figure the amount of money lost 
in idle mills, idle men, orders untilled, and the loss resulting 
all caused by the shortage of cars. It has for 








therefrom ; 
the past six weeks practically kept us from doing business, 
as we are not filling orders fast enough to warrant us to 
take on new ones, making, of course, a loss all around. Our 
lumber department is short fully thirty cars right now and 
our cooperage department needs $50 cars at this moment to 
move its orders, 

It may be known to you that there are laws now in force 
in Missouri and Arkansas, and no doubt other common 
wealths, that meake the railreads liable in certain sums per 
ear not furnished after due legal notice is given the carrier. 
We are informed, however, that these laws apply only to 
shipment within the state itself, which, of course, is no pro 
tection to the average shipper. Would call your attention to 
the evident difficulty, in case of laws passing as your move 
ment contemplates, to prove to the proper parties the actual 
necessity for the cars ordered and which, not being fur 


nished, the company is held liable fer the damage, that is 
to say, what is to prevent a shipper, knowing the scarcity 
of cars to exist, to ask for twenty cars, and if not furnished 





ring under the law, when his actual wants are only 
We only suggest this as a feeler . 

tOLAND F. Kreps, 
Manager Lumber Department Ozark Cooperage & Lumber 


fompany 


five or ten cars? 


A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


MILWAUKEE, Wts., Dec. 18.—I should be delighted to at- 
tend the meeting in Chicago, January 4, 1907, as I think 
this is a move in the right direction. Personally, it has 


heen difficult for me to understand why shippers should be 
charged demurrage for delay in unloading cars when the 
railroad companies frequently delay shipments en transit 
for from one to three weeks, thereby causing loss and dam 
age to the shipper without any redress, under the present 
regime I have had cars of lumber on the road for three 
weeks and was unable even to locate the cars for some time, 
and when finally found the cars were sidetracked, evidently 
or no good cause whatever, and when the cars finally 
reached destination the order was cancelled and I was 
obliged to resell them, during which time demurrage ac 
crued. This is only one instance of unjust and unfair treat- 
ment on the part of the railroad company in delivering cars. 
I stand ready to do anything within my power to improve 
the present conditions and see no just reason why the 
railroads should not pay equivalent penalties for their delays 
in delivering shipments after once in their possession, and 
sincerely trust that some course may be pursued whereby 
shippers will receive the relief they are entitled to. 
GreorGE P. NOBLE. 


LUMBER ARKANSAS TO CHICAGO, SIX WEEKS. 

LANSING, ARK., Dec. 17.—We are heartily in favor of a 
reciprocal demurrage law, because it would be justice to 
both shipper and carrier. (Under existing conditions 
the shipper has no redress when mistreated. In our 
own case we have had a standing order with the railroad 
company for at least two cars per day. For weeks at a 
time we have been unable to procure cars, and in some in- 
stances when cars finally came our siding was filled with 
them, on the greater number of which demurrage was col 
lected because we could not load them within the time limit. 
Abuses like this should be provided for. We have known 
some of our shipments being four to six weeks in reaching 
Chicago, when one week should have been ample time. In 
October last we had a car of machinery shipped from Quincy, 
lil., which was four weeks in transit, causing us serious 


loss. <A law, if enacted, should cover delays of this kind. 
We believe that the slow movement of cars is the main cause 
of shortage, and inadequate motive power is the prime 
cause. It is not an injustice to railroad companies to ask 
them to provide sufficient and suitable equipment to do the 
business they undertake. 

Let us have the legislation if it can be procured with 
justice to all and you will have our hearty support. 

EpwWArps-FariR LUMBER COMPANY, 
Robert Fair, Vice President. 


SERIOUS CONDITIONS GROWING WORSE. 
JouNnson Crry, TENN., Dec. 17.—We heartily approve of 
the proposed effort to secure national legislation for recip 
rocal obligation for the payment of demurrage as between 
shippers and common carriers. The conditions suggesting 
such an effort have become very serious and are daily grow- 
ing worse. Simple justice and the needs of business both 

call for as speedy remedy as possible. 
GALLOWAY-PEASE COMPANY, 
E. D. Galloway, President. 


CARS FIVE MONTHS ENROUTE. 

Forr MorGan, Cou., Dec. 16.—I fully agree with you that 
something should be done to compel the railroads of the 
country to furnish the necessary equipment for the trans 
portation of lumber, or any other commodity. The lumber 
interests of the country are certainly handicapped at the pres 
ent time. We are made to pay demurrage quite frequently 
for failure to unload cars in forty-eight hours. 

We have had some record breakers this year. One car 
Was on the road from the coast five months, and a good 
many two to three months. 

Five years ago a car would come from the coast in two 
to three weeks. U. J. WARREN. 


FEARFUL OF FURTHER AGITATION. 

GANpDsI, Miss., Dee. 15.—While we are suffering as much 
as anybody from the car shortage, we are very doubtful 
of the wisdom of further agitation at this time. In our 
opinion some of the trouble we now have can be traced 
directly to the law passed during the last session. We know 
that the large roads are holding their own cars on their 
lines to protect themselves against law suits from their ship- 
pers. We believe that the railway managers have too much 
business sense wilfully to obstruct the movement of cars, 
and more laws will only aggravate a situation that is already 
bad enough. If the Congress keeps on monkeying with busi- 
ness as it has shown a disposition to do for some time it 
will not be a car shortage that will plague the country but 
it will be a question of getting business to load what cars 
there are already. 

Of the two evils we think we would prefer the one we 
have. MASON LUMBER COMPANY. 

KF. E. Park, President. 


TERMINAL INCOMPETENCE A FACTOR. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 17.—Versonally, we have suf 
fered very little from car shortage, but the application of 
the demurrage rule has been exceedingly annoying to us for 
the reason that on account of the excessive delays on cars 
in transit, the faulty switching service and the general 
bunching of cars the railway companies have made it prac- 
tically impossible for us to keep out of the way of de- 
murrage, and through the Terminal Dispatch Association 
have been most arbitrary in applying it. 

By watching the movement of our shipments we have 
concluded the trouble has been mostly inadequate facilities 
for handling cars at terminals. For example, at Minnesota 
Transfer, where our main yard is located, it has taken on 
an average a week for each load to be gotten out of the 
city after having left our yard. In a great many instances 
the distance the cars are to be shipped is so short that this 
week lost in switching from Minnesota Transfer would 
enable a car to be pulled to destination, unloaded and sent 
back for another load. 

We are most heartily in favor of reciprocal demurrage 
bill. Pace & HILL COMPANY. 

bE. E. Bh. 


CANADIAN INTERESTS DISGRUNTLED. 

CHATHAM, ONT., Dec. 17.—We certainly believe that a 
meeting should be called to protest against the way the rail- 
road people have supplied cars this year, and a bill be pre- 
sented to Congress to force them to supply cars or abrogate 
their charters. Our concerns, the Northwestern Lumber & 
Cooperage Company, Gladstone, Mich., and the Southwestern 
Lumber & Box Company, of New Orleans, which do our prin- 
cipal business in the United States, should be notified, and as 
Mr. Bushong, who is manager of the Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company, will be in Chicago the first week in 
January, it would suit him very well to attend the meeting. 

THE SUTHERLAND-INNES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OUTRAGEOUS HANDLING OF EXPORT LOGS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 17.—The lumbermen in this sec 
tion of the country during the past few months have lost 
thousands of dollars and, in fact, we do not think it would 
be an exaggeration to say hundreds of thousands of dollars 
through the failure of the railroad companies to furnish 
facilities for the handling of their business. 

In the export log department of our business we have had 
high-class logs that laid at the stations for four months 
and have lost a large amount of money by the worms get- 
ting into the sap of the logs and the sun cracking them 
open and making them absolutely worthless. In many cases 
the railroad companies have charged demurrage if the log- 
men did not load the logs within a prescribed time and have 
charged this demurrage after our logs had lain at the sid- 
ing weeks and weeks waiting for cars. 

We are heartily with you and will arrange to be repre 
sented at the proposed convention. Russe & BURGESS. 


RAILROADS DISCIPLINING CYPRESS MEN. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17.—We have all suffered in the 
past, particularly in the latter portion of the year, from 
car shortage on nearly all the railroads of this country, but 
never in my experience to the extent that has prevailed dur- 
ing this fall. From the reports in the newspapers and the 
complaint of other lumbermen of this country that there is 
a vast number of empty cars at various railroad centers it 
would appear to me, and I believe this is a fact, that the 
railroads are giving us an object lesson in the way of annoy- 
ing the shippers in this way and various other petty meth- 
ods as a punishment for a general clamor for national rate 
regulation, and there certainly should be something done to 
call the attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
the proper authorities to the conditions which prevails, and 
see if some remedy can be arrived at to correct them. Just 
what remedy should be suggested I am not at present pre- 
pared to say. 

In conversation with a prominent yellow pine manufac- 
turer last night he was of the opinion that the car shortage 
had been a blessing in disguise to that particular industry, 
as it has unquestionably prevented a very material declina- 
tion in the prices of yellow pine, the shortage of cars hav- 
ing prevented deliveries. 

If it is possible for me to do so I will attend the meet- 
ing in January. R. H. DowNMAN. 


‘‘SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE, SAUCE FOR THE 
GANDER.’’ 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., Dec. 18.—‘‘Sauce for the goose, sauce for 
the gander,” is a good old adage. Reciprocal demurrage 
seems to us the same thing, and we are glad to see we are 
in a way to find out for certain. NOLAN Bros. & LAIRD. 


COAST SHINGLES THREE MONTHS ENROUTE. 

FULTON, Ky., Dec. 17.—As ours is a retail association we 
know very little about car shortage except what the whole- 
salers tell us, which we cannot always depend on, as they 
sometimes use that as an excuse for not filling orders more 
promptly. We do know, however, that it has been next to 
impossible to get red cedar shingles all this year on account 
of car shortage. At this time I have an order that has 
been out since September 20 and no bill of lading for it 
yet. We have had no particular kick on other lumber lately, 
but last fall and spring it was not only very hard to get 
cars but we have had them to be sixty days on the way 
after receiving the bill of lading, showing that they had 
been received by the railroad company when they should 
have arrived in three or four days. W. K. HALL, 
President West Tennessee & Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 

ers’ Association. 

ORDERS THIRTY DAYS IGNORED. 

PapucAH, Ky., Dec. 17.—We think this movement is very 
timely and one that should be indorsed and assisted by all 
lumber dealers, especially in the south. We are having and 
have had a great deal of trouble securing cars—in fact, in 
some instances it seems impossible to get them. 

As an example, we have had an order for five cars to be 
shipped from a point on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis railroad between Paducah, Ky., and Lexington, Tenn. 
We have had this order for these cars placed for thirty days 
and have received no encouragement as to when we can get 
them. You may depend upon us for any assistance we can 
give in this movement. Faust Bros. LUMBER COMPANY. 


SHIPPERS LIABLE, RAILROADS EXEMPT. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 17.— We think this is a move in the 
right direction. We can see no reason why we: should be 
compelled to pay car service on cars that we are to load or 
unload within a specified time and the railroads should be 
left free from penalty if they are unable to furnish cars 
promptly when ordered. We believe your proposition will 
meet with the approval of all the lumber shippers, and we 
think by a concerted action we will be able to put the matter 
before Congress in such shape that they will take cognizance 
of same. ANDERSON-TULLY COMPANY, 
W. B. Morgan, Secretary. 


SERIOUS CONSIDERATION NEEDED. 

CuicaGco, ILt., Dee. 18.—I will be pleased to attend the 
meeting’ as contemplated in January. The subject is one 
that should receive the most serious consideration of the 
lumbermen, particularly of the south and west, and naturally 
it can better be handled by the united effort of manufac 
turers in that particular territory. 

EDWARD HINES LUMBER COMPANY. 


LAUDATORY AND ENTHUSIASTIC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 17.—-The car demurrage conven 
tion is one of the many things you have instituted for the 
benefit of the lumber shippers of this country, and you 
certainly have our best wishes as well as support in this 
matter. I certainly would be very glad to have the oppor 
tunity of attending this convention, and if I find it so that 
I can do so, will be there. 
JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER COMPANY. 
Frank R. Whiting, Secretary. 
Cc. L. Faust. 


WOULD CHARGE BOTH INTERESTS ALIKE. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 17.—It is our opinion that legis 
lation is needed in this line and that national legislation 
will be the only remedy. Various states have car associa 
tions that demand from the shipper and consignee demur 
rage when they fail to load or unload the cars promptl) 
and we believe that Congress passed an act fixing a penalty 
on the railroad company for failure to furnish cars after a 
reasonable number of days and requiring the railroad to 
pay to the shipper demurrage at the same rate that they 
collect for failure to unload, and these amounts should be 
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come due when car is furnished, and that the agent of the 
railroad company at the station where the car is loaded 
should be required to pay the demurrage to the shipper at 
the time out of the funds of the railroad in the hands of 
agent. The shipper should not be required to put in a claim 
with the claim agent and be held up for six or eight months 
in the collection of his demurrage. The railroad requires 
cash; the shipper should have just what he is required to 
pay. The penalty should be somewhere between $2 and $5 
a day. 

We hope that you will be successful in calling out a large 
attendance of representative lumbermen and we think that 
you will be able to bring a power to bear on Congress suffi- 
cient to have your conclusions enacted into a law. 

ASHEVILLE LUMBER COMPANY. 


LUMBER SPOILING AT LOCAL STATIONS, UN- 
MOVED. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 17.—At our main yards in Nash- 
ville we have had very little trouble getting cars, and the 
same applies to other shippers here in Nashville. The great 
trouble seems to be getting stock in from the country, lum- 
ber being piled at local stations on the road, and there has 
been great dissatisfaction for the past five or six weeks 
among the small shippers on account of their inability to 
get cars. We ourselves have from forty to. fifty cars piled 
out in the country which should have been moved thirty 
days ago. The railroads, however, promise us some relief 
after the first of the year, as soon as the cotton movement 
is over. Joun B. Ransom & Co. 


ALL INTERESTS TO BE REPRESENTED. 

NEw York, Dec. 17.—I am most heartily in favor of this 
action and will make a special effort to attend this meet- 
ing. This is one of the greatest evils that I know of at 
the present time in the lumber business and has reached a 
point where it is not only becoming a menace to the manu- 
facturers but it is very seriously interfering with the whole- 
saler and doing untold damage to the retailer. There ought 
to be a great representation of the lumber interests from 
the manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, and I believe 
un convention of this kind, with the object in view as ex- 
plained in your letter, would go a great way — toward 
alleviating the sufferings of the lumber trade in general. 

Sam E. Barr. 


MUST HAVE RELIEF OR REDUCE BUSINESS. 

Sureverort, La., Dee. 15.—I am glad to see you taking 
hold of this matter, for it is indeed a serious proposition 
that all lumber manufacturers are up against at the present 
time, and conditions are such that manufacturers must get 
relief in the way of cars or figure on reducing their busi- 
ness. I trust you will be able to secure such support from 
the lumber manufacturers that you can secure from Con- 
gress the relief desired. D. C. RICHARDSON. 
GENERAL DEMAND FOR RECIPROCAL DEMUR- 

RAGE. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., Dec. 17.—We are heartily in accord 
with the ideas suggested regarding reciprocal demurrage. 
We have often given expression verbally regarding the in- 
justice of the demurrage penalty as now exacted by the 
railroad companies. It is rank injustice for them to charge 
demurrage against the shipper when he detains a car more 
than forty-eight hours when they often take two weeks or 
more to move the same car less than $00 miles. Any ship- 
per can give you numerous definite examples, proving that 
the statement just made is no exaggeration. We believe you 
will find that there is a general demand for reciprocal 
demurrage. E. O. Brown, Secretary. 


FROM WHERE THE SITUATION IS ‘‘FIERCE.’’ 
BIRMINGHAM, ‘ALA., Dec. 17.—We think this is not only 
an important matter but it is an actual necessity at this 
time, and you can go ahead with the assurance that the 
Lathrop Lumber Company—and I think we can also speak 
for the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Company, Riverside, Ala. 
will be glad to be behind you and with you in any propo- 
sition of this kind. We will be glad to give you our sup- 
port. The situation is fierce in this section of the country, 
and unless something is done it is going to mean insolvency 
with a whole lot of lumber concerns. 
LATHROP LUMBER COMPANY. 
H. H. Snell, Manager. 


A CONDITION, NOT A THEORY. 

sELL Ciry, Mo., Dec. 17.—I believe that you are on the 
right track in this matter and that Congress cannot afford 
to ignore a memorial such as this when presented by so 
large a body of shippers as are represented in the lumber 
and allied industries. As a former president would say. 
“It is not a theory but a condition that confronts us.” I 
trust that the shippers will take up this matter with you 
and push it vigorously. L. W. Heacy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESSIVE DEGENERACY. 
HELENA, ARK., Dec. 17.—We are heartily in favor of some 
action of this kind, as we have for the past twenty years 
seen the growth of this car shortage year by year until this 
year it has about reached the limit. We are in favor of a 
national demurrage law that is just as binding on the rail- 
road as it is on the shipper. We believe there is a sort of 
a reciprocal demurrage in force in the state of Louisiana, 
but it is hedged by so many provisions in favor of the rail- 
road that it is impossible for the ordinary shipper to collect 
anything. The failure of a railroad to deliver a car at desti- 
nation in a reasonable length of time is a very great factor 
in this car shortage question, and we believe if some law 
could be formed along the line as suggested in your issue 
of December 15 it would have a very great bearing on the 
car situation. McDONALD Bros. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM AND GRIEVANCES OF 
CYPRESS MEN. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17.—Personally I believe if the 
railroad companies would charge the other railroads the 
same per diem as they now charge the shippers for the use 
of their equipment it would have a tendency to force the 
return of equipment to the proper lines. Again, I believe 
the installation of a clearing house at the important centers 
of railway traffic—and say that this clearing house would 
be put under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—would facilitate traffic very much indeed. 

Another big factor is the limited terminals now in use by 
most of the leading railways. They all have surplus funds, 
better than they have ever had, and if they could be in 
duced to install proper terminals at the leading centers it 
would facilitate the movement of equipment more than any 
one thing I know of. I believe this to be a more important 
point than additional equipment at the present writing. 
The writer absolutely knows that at times they become so 
blockaded at their terminal points they are not in position 
to handle an average day’s business. 

The writer put in two years of his life railroading and 
during that period it was his duty to be out on the line 90 
percent of his time, and fully half of this time was on 
freight trains, and if one engineer told me that if they 
would cut out two cars on his train he could make 50 percent 
better time a hundred have. The trouble right here seems 
to be that the operating department in order to make a 
good showing for their department have each engine rated 
when they are 100 percent perfect, or when they first come 
out of the shops. Thirty days from the date of rating they 
may be only 75 percent or 80 percent perfect, but the engi 
neer is required to pull as many tons as if his engine was 
absolutely perfect. I have seen trains twenty-four hours 
late for this very reason and no other. 

That business is increasing there is no question. Also 
there is new mileage, and they haven't equipment enough to 
serve the old mileage. There will be considerably more 
mileage this year and next year, which is already contracted 
for. We have car siding on the platforms of eight or ten of 
the mills now that is in our way and that we are anxious 
to load out but can’t do so for the want of equipment; but 
I say again that if the railroads would charge each other as 
much per diem for the use of equipment as they charge the 
shipper it would have quite a tendency to force the equip 
ment back to the originating lines. They seem to be afrail 
of class legislation, but at the same time are indulging in it 
themselves. FRANKLIN GREENWOOD, 

Manager Cypress Selling Company, Limited. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS MUST BE CORRECTED. 

APPLETON, WIs., Dec. 18.—We are glad to say, and that 
right heartily, that we are with you. We are glad to see 
you take the lead, as we believe that with this spark the 
agitation will crystallize into definite results. 

As far as simple justice goes, it would seem to us that 
its weight must be in favor of the shipper, and as to recip- 
rocal demurrage being impracticable or in the nature of 
retaliation, this notion can emanate only from those not 
fully conversant with the question. As to whether the car 
shortage and poor service are due to lack of rolling stock 
or lack of motive power—this is beyond our ken. What we 
are alive to is the existing condition and the belief that it 
must be corrected. 

The shipper is not after the fines which the railroad 
would have to pay under the proposed law for delay caused; 
he is not after recompense, but believes that reciprocal de- 
murrage would do more than anything so far suggested 
toward removing the primal causes back of the existing 
conditions, whatever they may be. 

Again, we congratulate you on being the instigator of 
this convention, which we believe is to help solve the prob 
lem, and you may rest assured that we are with you and 
ready to help. G. W. Jones LUMBER COMPANY, 

R. H. Jones, Secretaug. 


BAD FAITH CHARGED AGAINST RAILROADS. 

FREMONT, NEB., Dec. 15.—The writer believes this is a 
good thing and the right thing to do. At the session of 
the Nebraska legislature the winter of 1905 a reciprocal de- 
murrage bill was introduced at the instigation of the lum 
bermen of Nebraska. The railroad people all over the 
state got their heads together and, by promising a practical 
reciprocal arrangement, a meeting was heid in Omaha and 
an agreement was drawn up between the representative of 
the railroads and a committee of the lumbermen of Ne- 
braska, and the bill as presented in the legislature was 
withdrawn. No sooner had the legislature adjourned than 
they refused to give instructions to their agents relative to 
this agreement and the railroads repudiated the agreement 
and would pay no attention to it. 


BURDEN OF CAR FAMINE ON LUMBERMEN. 

DONNER, LA., Dec. 17.—It seems that in this part of the 
country the lumber shippers bear almost the whole burden of 
the car famine, which seems to grow worse from year to 
year. Farm and mine products take precedence over lumber 
not only in the matter of car supply but movement as well, 
and we earnestly hope for the success of the movement look 
ing to relief under a reciprocal demurrage law. 

DIBpert, STARK & BROWN CYPRESS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

L. W. Gilbert. 


ORDERS HELD UP FOR CARS. 

Macon, GA., Dec. 17.—I have just returned from a trip 
over the territory between Chicago and New York and found 
that the majority of our customers are holding up placing 
orders for yellow pine lumber in this section of the country 
for the simple reason that they claim we cannot get proper 
equipment on which to load their material. I regret very 
much that such is the case, but it is. I think it would be 
a good investment if we could meet the representatives of 


other shipping industries in convention and in some manner 
provoke the railroads into giving us relief, and I sincerely 
hope that you will be able to have such a meeting. 
STetson LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. P. Stetson, President. 


‘*FISH OF ONE, FLESH OF THE OTHER.’’ 
Cuay Crry, Inp., Dec. 18.—If demurrage charges are right 
equivalent penalties from railroads for failure to perform 
their duties are right also, and if first is enforced—and it 
is—the second should be. You are right and undertaking 
a good work. Cuay City MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
SENTIMENT. 

New HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 17.—We are pleased to know 
there is a proposition on foot for a meeting of the lumber 
associations and shippers, in hopes to get some legislation 
through Congress to protect the shipper of lumber and en 
able him to get his lumber moved. We wish to say that 
such a measure has our hearty support, and we wish you all 
success in your undertaking. SanrorD & TREADWAY. 


TION. 

Bapcock, Ga., Dec. 17.—-This is something which we have 
been long in need of and you have our heartiest cojperation 
and best wishes. Bascock Bros. LUMBER COMPANY, 

H. P. Hughes, Assistant Manager. 
EFFORTS HEARTILY INDORSED. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 12.—Mr. R. Randolph showed me 
your wire and also W. C. Wailes, secretary, called by. I 
do most heartily indorse your efforts. We have been working 
on that proposition for over six years and are still at it. 
Wish you ample success. Siptey I. KIne. 


HOPES FOR SUCCESS. 

BRIGHTON, TENN., Dec. 17.—We most heartily indorse your 
purpose and hope you will succeed in getting your measure 
through Congress in the early part of 1907. Lumbermen 
suffer great loss many times for lack of cars in which to 
move their product. DEWESE & MILLER. 


CONGRESSIONAL HELP PROMISED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—I am thoroughly in accord 
with the views expressed in the -call for the convention as 
set forth in your issue of the 15th inst, and am of the 
opinion that legislation should be had along the lines laid 
down in this article, and stand ready to assist in securing 
such legislation at any time during my membership of the 
present Congress. As to whether I will be able to attend 
the convention I am unable to say, but would be glad to, 
as I am much interested in the proposition. 

W. E. Brown, M. C. 


CONCERTED ACTION A PRIME REQUISITE. 

CLARENDON, ARK., Dec. 17.—-We unhesitatingly concur to 
the plan as outlined by you in the last week’s issue of the 
LUMBERMAN. We believe the plan as outlined feasible and 
that all that is required to render it sure is concerted action 
on the part of the lumber fraternity. As conditions now 
exist it is a very one sided affair; the rule simply works 
one way—all for the railroads, nothing for the shippers in 
the way of demurrage. 

We firmly believe you have formulated a plan which will 
produce results, if the lumbermen of the country will act 
concertedly, and while we do not think this action will 
produce results in the near future yet we are of the opinion 
that a betterment in the way of additional cars will be 
noticed in next year’s business and continuously until the 
railroads are fully equipped to take care of all freight given 
them to handle. J. B. GALLOWAY COMPANY, 

oe. ©. @. 


WOULD PRESENT THE MATTER TO CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—As Congress convenes Jan 
uary 3 it will be impossible for me to attend. I can express 
myself, however, as being in favor of reciprocal demurrage 
charges. It is not expected that any legislation amending 
the rate bill will be passed at this the short session. Should 
the forthcoming convention agree upon a measure I shall be 
pleased to present the matter for the consideration of Con 
gress. JOHN J. Escu, M. C. 


RAILROAD ACQUIESCENCE OR CONFISCATION. 

NASHUA, N. D., Dec. 17.—-We believe that a reasonable 
time, and only a reasonable time, should be allowed by rail- 
roads to shippers in loading or unloading cars. The old 
idea of allowing patrons of railroads to use cars for storage 
purposes was done away with no sooner than it should have 
been, and railroads that are in the habit of delaying freights 
should be required by law to handle them promptly and im 
partially or, failing to do so, should be required to pay 
handsomely for delays. 

We say “required by law,” for our experience has taught 
us that nothing short of compulsion, by a power that is 
suflicient to compel, will have the desired effect, and we 
hope and trust that you will be successful in so presenting 
your matter to Congress as to have it effective. 

We do not think it is for the interest of railroad offi- 
cials to oppose the measure which you propose, providing 
they desire to control the roads that they are now the man- 
agers of, for we believe that unless there is an entire change 
in the management, unless the grafting, the favoritism and 
the unbusinesslike manner in which they are conducted are 
stopped, it will be only a short time before they will go into 
the hands of the government. 

While business men may deplore an action of this kind 
many of them are coming to believe that it is their only 
salvation. Grece & Son. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA’S UNANIMOUS SENTIMENT. 

Sumer, 8. C., Dee. 17.—I cannot commend you too highly 
for tae laudable undertaking you are inaugurating. On 
interstate shipments from this state we have absolutely no 
redress whatsoever and today I have at my various shipping 
points over cighty carloads of lumber awaiting cars for 
shipment At three times the ordinary cost of lading 1 
have been forwarding these shipments in box cars, whenever 
they could be obtained, on account of the practical impossi 
bility of receiving flat cars. The box cars are almost as 
difficult to obtain now, however, and in consequence my 
business is practicaliy at a standstill. 

The division superintendents of the various roads have 
exhibited to me their personal efforts to secure equipment, 
but to no purpose. 

lor a state shipment we can put up $2 per car and de- 
mand the car after the expiration of seventy-two hours, or 
ompel the railroad companies to pay $1 per day; but for 
interstate shipments we have not even this pretense of pro- 
tection 

I am with you heart and soul in this matter, and I feel 
in stating this that I voice the unanimous sentiment of 
every lumber manufacturer and dealer in South Carolina. 
Whatever I can do to further this movement in any way 
and at any time do not hesitate to command me to the 
utmost limit of my ability. H. J. McLaurin, Jr. 


PLAN SUGGESTED A GOOD ONE. 

PirrsBuRG, Pa., Dee. 18.—We fully agree with you in the 
efforts you suggest to bring about better regulations of the 
railroads. ‘The plan you have suggested we think is a good 
one, and much good could be accomplished by it to the ship 
pers. We sincerely hope that you will succeed in getting 
some such action taken as to bring this about. 

MeAD & SPEER COMPANY, 
J. J. Mead, President. 


TO BENEFIT THE PEOPLE AT LARGE. 
Waconer, I. T., Dee. 17.—The plan outlined meets my 
views and if followed up as you suggest will, I believe, bring 
results that will be of great benefit to the people at large. 
A. F. PARKINSON. 


RAILROAD INEFFICIENCY INCREASES LABOR 
EXPENSE. 

Sanispury, Mp., Dee. 17.—We are in hearty sympathy 
with the meeting and it has struck us for a long time that 
the demurrage question is like a handle of a jug—all on one 
side. It costs us thousands of dollars every year in actual 
extra labor, owing to the insufficient supply of empty cars, 
and this does not include the loss on account of our not 
being able to fill our orders, and the actual extra expense we 
are put to owing to the railroad companies not being ab‘e 
to supply us with suflicient empty cars when we need them. 
If they are to have the privilege of charging demurrage for 
the nonunloading of cars it seems to us that all shippers 
should have redress, for at least the extra expense they are 
put to owing to their inability to supply a sufficient amount 
of empty cars after having received due notice of the same. 

JACKSON Bros. COMPANY, 
W. P. Jackson, Secretary. 


RAILROADS IN COMPLETE CONTROL. 

CINCINNATI, O10, Dec. 18.—We hope the attendance will 
be large and that the various shipping industries of the 
country will be represented, either personally or through 
their associations. 

We may be put on record as approving of the action of 
this body in adopting a strong argument on behalf of 
reciprocal demurrage. We trust they will draft a suitable 
bill to be presented to Congress at the earliest date possi 
ble, providing for an amendment to the interstate com 
merce laws which will insure just and prompt reciprocity in 
the matter of ear service. The railroads of this country 
have had complete control of the situation so long that they 
have reached the point where they practically ignore the 
shipper in his requests or demands for his rights under 
even the existing commerce laws, and we ought to be pro 
tected to the extent of demanding penalties from the rail 
read companies for failure to perform, with reasonable 
promptness, their duties as common carriers. 

Under present conditions they jeopardize the interests 
of the shippers generally, and especially do they discriminate 
against those who are located at local points. They have 
the right to demand that cars be loaded when they are 
ready to receive them; why shouldnt the shipper have the 
right to demand the equipment be furnished within a 
reasonable time after ordered, and delivered to destination 
with some dispatch? 

We hope this meeting will be the foandation of good 
results to be attained at a very early date. 

KENTUCKY LUMBER COMPANY, 
R. MeCracken 


CAR SHORTAGE PROFIT SHORTAGE. 

IMBODEN, ARK., Dec. 17.—I heartily indorse your efforts 
to solve the ear shortage situation, and am entirely in sym 
pathy with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its efforts to bring 
about a solution of the question. Although located near the 
southern pine belt the situation here is appalling. We have 
not received a car of lumber since October. We have had a 
car of brick ordered for six weeks and do not know whether 
we will get it in six more weeks or not. We could have sold 
two cars since this one was ordered. It is just simply im- 
possible to get shingles. The cotton platform at our station 
and the ground for a block around are covered with cotton 
awaiting shipment, and the merchants of the town are seri- 
ously handicapped by not knowing what price to pay for 
cotton, as they cannot tell what the market will be when 
they can secure cars to ship. The stock dealers of the coun- 
try are experiencing the same trouble. At this time of the 


year there is an average of about twenty cars of stock a 
week brought here for shipment but about ten cars a week 
is all the dealers have been able to ship. I do not know 
whether it is a car shortage or track shortage, but I do 
know it results in a profit shortage to the retail lumber 
dealer. G. R. KIRKPATRICK, 
Manager Kirkpatrick Lumber Company. 


RAILROAD NEGLECT AND MISSISSIPPPI DILEM- 
MAS. 

EASTABUCHIE, Miss., Dee. 17.—The car shortage has been 
fearful and very expensive for us the past four months. It 
is very unsatisfactory at the plant on account of not being 
able to take eare of the manufactured stock; and it is not 
policy to close down the plant, as that would disorganize the 
crew, and it is not policy to run the plant on account of 
not being able to take care of the stock after it is manu 
factured. And another great disadvantage is that the cus 
iomers are wanting their material and we are unable to ship 
it. Other great disadvantages are that the lumber is piled 
up and there is an extra expense in handling it, and extra 
expense in insurance; also we have the money invested in 
lumber when it should be in the bank. 

The railroad company that furnishes us cars is doing all 
it can—at least it claims it is-—-to give us empty cars, and 
we feel satisfied that it would give us more cars if it had 
them to spare. One great drawback is that it has not 
enough cars of its own to accommodate its trade and must 
rely on otber roads to furnish some equipment. 

From what we can learn, most of the millmen on our 
road are getting so that they usually load a car within 
twenty-four hours atter it is set in, which helps our road 
out, and if the system were universal in other parts of the 
country no doubt we would get all the cars we needed. 

We are in hopes that the car situation will be eased up 
soon, as business would be more satisfactory; the country 
is now very prosperous, and now is the time to take ad 
advantage of it. EvureKA LUMBER COMPANY, 

J. Bubb, Secretary. 
HAS FAITH IN THE CARRIERS. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Dee. 18.—I am of the opinion that a 
reciprocal demurrage law would not result in any particu 
lar increase in car service and that the same would be im 
practicable. From my observations I believe that the rail- 
road companies are getting out equipment as fast as possi 
ble and it will probably always be out of the question to 
have sufficient equipment to take care of the shipping inter 
ests in all seasons of the year. 1 do not believe in unneces 
sary agitation at this time, as it would be injurious to the 
welfare of the country. I believe that the railroad com 
panies, or most of them at least, are straining every effort 
to move freight tendered to them and to secure the neces 
sary equipment as fast as it can be constructed and that 
they are awake to the public pulse and have been for some 
time, and will work out a solution of this proposition better 
than those not experts in this line of work. 

F. E. WorvdeEN. 


SITUATION SERIOUS IN ALABAMA. 

FLORENCE, ALA., Dec. 18.—I have before me a communica 
tion from you to the president of the Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association of Alabama & Tennessee, and his reply 
thereto, and beg leave to say that I am greatly in favor of 
the movement and will give it my earnest support and hope 
the matter will be pushed with all possible haste, as it is 
au very serious matter in this state the way the railroads 
are handling the business. W. E. Tempe. 


RETAILERS FEEL ‘‘THE MONSTER’S TEETH.’’ 
NEW Decarur, ALA., Dec. 18.--I just received by mail a 
copy of your letter to our president, Richard Randolph, of 
Birmingham, Ala., and his reply in regard to reciprocal de- 
murrage law, and [ heartily indorse his telegram and pledge 
imyself in support of pushing the matter and urge you to 
push the matter to the last ditch. I am only a retailer, but 
! feel the monster's teeth. often and plain, and feel we 
should have some rights. B. CrRAWrorp. 


MATTERS NEED EVENING UP. 

KEENE, N. H., Dee. 17.-We are pleased to indorse any 
move that can be made to remedy delay on the part of rail 
road companies. 

There is hardly a week goes by but we have complaints 
from customers on this account and have thus far failed to 
get any satisfaction from the railroad companies when we 
laid the case before them. We can name cases where the 
railroad companies take nine days to transport goods that 
ought to go in three. We note we are always presented with 
a bill for demurrage if we fail to unload a car in exact 
time, and if anything can be done to even up matters a lit 
tle we are glad to help it along. Nims, Wuirngey & Co., 

C. W. Morse, Treasurer. 


CARS LIE THIRTY DAYS AT TERMINALS. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 17.--We beg leave to express our 
approval of your action relative to the calling of a conven 
tion in Chicago the first week of January, 1907, for the 
purpose of preparing an argument in behalf of a reciprocal 
demurrage ete. We sincerely trust that you may be success- 
ful in the end desired and assure you of our hearty sup 
port and codperation in every possible way. Not only do 
we suffer from the lack of cars but there is also need for 
some action that will require the railways to move cars 
with reasonable dispatch after they are loaded. We ex 
perience great inconvenience frequently through failure of 
the railway companies to keep the cars meving. 

We have recently had several cars tied up at terminals 
here and elsewhere over thirty days without movement, and 
trust that this feature will also be exploited at the coming 
convention. SOUTHERN SAW MILL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


AN ILLINOIS CONGRESSMAN’S SYMPATHY. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16.—I am glad that you have 
had so many affirmative responses from the people engaged 
in the lumber trade. I am giving the matter a good deal 
of study. I hope to be able to have my bill completed and 
ready for introduction immediately after the holidays. It 
may be that I shall be able to do it before, but I doubt it. 
It will give me pleasure to be with you at the convention if 


it is possible for me to be there. You can depend upon my - 


hearty codperation in connection with the matters with 
which your convention will deal. 

I shall be glad to have not only your organization but 
every other similar organization in the country take an 
active part in creating sentiment looking to the passage of 
a bill such as I am preparing. If it is in shape in time I 
shall be glad to furnish you a copy prior to the meeting of 
your convention. 

There ought not to be any disposition to do any injustice 
to railroads nor will there be so far as I am concerned. All 
| am seeking is to have all interests justly treated. No 
discrimination is intended either against the railroads or for 
the shippers. Equity to every interest is what I hope may 
be produced from the agitation which is now on. 

I believe when the railroads find that all we are seeking 
is justice they will codperate in the movement to accomplish 
the results desired. MARTIN B. MADDEN. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION IMPERATIVE. 

MEMPHIS, 'TENN., Dec. 18.—We accord with your views 
in this matter.” Further, we think it imperative that im 
mediate action be taken. We have come to the conclusion 
that no good results can be obtained by handling an issue 
of such importance single-handed. We will be pleased to 
have a representative of this company present at the pro 
posed meeting to be held in Chicago the early part of 
January. Ik. SONDHEIMER COMPANY, 

J. J. Bruner, Traffic Manager. 


SHIPMENTS REDUCED ONE-HALF OR MORE. 
WESTLAKE, LA., Dec. 17.—-We are heartily in sympathy 
with the proposed meeting. Something should be done to 
regulate the car supply, as for two or three months of every 
year our shipments are reduced one-half or more by our 
inability to secure cars. 
PERKINS & MILLER LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
W. H. Managan, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PROTEST OF AN EXPORTER. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 17.—I assure you that you have 
my most hearty support in any measures to be taken along 
the lines mentioned in your call. Something certainly must 
be done to relieve the car shortage question, as the present 
situation is, extremely bad and detrimental to the shippers 
and buyers of all kinds of lumber and other commodities. 

OSCAR GARTNER. 
CO-OPERATIVE AND COMMENDATORY. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 17.—-We shall be glad to give our 
active support with a view to getting some redress from car 
shortage and the unjust and one-sided demurrage regulations 
we in common with other lumbermen have to submit to. We 
will endeavor to have a representative attend the meeting 
you propose to call. We appreciate the interest you always 
take in having our grievances redressed. 

RoBert NIXON LUMBER COMPANY, 
tobert Nixon, President. 


ASKING FAIRNESS TO THE SHIPPER. 

MANTON, Micu., Dec. 18.—We are perfectly in accord 
with you on the car question. At a station like Manton, 
for instance, where there is no competing line, we have 
often had to wait thirty days for a car and when cars come 
then we must load them inside of the 48-hour limit, rain or 
shine, or pay the demurrage, and often after they are loaded 
they are not taken out for several days. 

This thing looks a little one sided to us, and while we do 
not expect the railroads to do impossible things, still we 
think matters could be adjusted so that it would be a little 
more fair to the shipper and we trust some concerted action 
may be taken. WILLIAMS Bros. COMPANY. 

THE MOST SERIOUS QUESTION OF TODAY. 

Crieraw, 8S. C., Dec. 17.—National action to relieve the 
car shortage meets, with our hearty approval. This car 
shortage question is the most serious that confronts the 
lumber industry today. We trust that something can be 
done to make matters better. WILLIAM GODFREY & Co. 


FIFTY DAYS AVERAGE TIME, LOUISIANA TO 
NEW YORK. 

PHILADELPHIA, VT’a., Dec. 17.—There is absolutely no 
adequate reciprocity in car service at the present time. The 
laws and regulations are all on the side of the railroads. 
No binding contracts can be made with any of them to fur 
nish transportation on either contract or request. Pref 
erences are given to wheat, cotton and other commodities at 
stated times during the year, and lumbermen, who are con 
tinuous patrons of the railroads, can obtain absolutely no 
transportation. Lumbermen are shippers in every month of 
the year and at all seasons, and being continuous patrons 
of the railroads these preferences should be done away with. 

We would willingly concede national demurrage regula 
tions, but we should have equivalent penalties from the rail 
roads for failure to perform their duty as common carriers, 
both in the furnishing of equipment and in the transporta- 
tion of cars after shipment. While we know that it would 
be unreasonable to demand an exact guaranteed date of de- 
livery the point that we would wish to arrive at would be 
that cars containing lumber should not be sidetracked and 
there should be no unnecessary delay in transit. 

We have before us a statement covering fifty cars shipped 
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in August and September, 1906, for New York from the Cal- 
casieu yellow pine district in Louisiana. The shortest time 
in transit was twenty-seven days and the longest sixty-five 
days, on an average of something over fifty days in transit 
from Louisiana to New York. ‘These cars were all traced 
and the delays arose nearly entirely from the fact that the 
cars were not kept moving. A reasonable delivery from 
these points would be not to exceed thirty days. Such un- 
reasonable delays inflict the loss of interest and inability 
to execute contracts in time on the part of shippers, and 
prevent the railroad companies from using equipment profita- 
bl’, and even in the present conditions if the railroads 
would only give reasonably prompt movement to _ their 
freights they would, with their present equipment of cars, 
be able to meet the demands that exist for them. There 
exist at the present time no regulations in relation to the 
movement of so-called “dead freights.” It would therefore 
seem to us that the question is one that interests the rail- 
roads equally as much as the shippers. Neither of us can 
get along one without the other. We therefore are of opinion 
that if concerted and consistent action be taken there is 
every reason to believe that adequate relief can be secured. 
CHARLES ESTE COMPANY, 
Charles Este, President. 
ACTION OF A CHICAGO ASSOCIATION. 

CuicaGgo, Dec. 18.—At a meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, held December 14, your letter calling 
a convention on the national reciprocal demurrage law was 
presented and upon motion was referred to our trade com- 
mittee, which is as follows: 

L. L. Barth, chairman; Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

E. Harvey Wilce, T. Wilce Company. 

William C. Schreiber, Francis Beidler & Co. 

Fk. T. Boles, Lord & Bushnell Company. 

Robert H. Gillespie, John Gillespie Lumber Company. 

E. E. Hooper, Secretary. 


A FIGHTER’S RECORD. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 19.—We have been resisting the car 
service association rules and methods of applying them for 
some time and have had a varied experience due to this 
agitation. While members of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association we urged it to have a law passed in Mis- 
souri that would grant reciprocal demurrage charges. This 
law was passed and went into effect a year ago last June. 

A short time after this law was put into effect we re- 
fused to pay car service on two cars of lumber, claiming 
we were entitled to seventy-two hours on account of the 
capacity being 60,000 pounds or more. The Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company hauled these two cars out of our yards 
and compelled us to regain possession of them by suit to 
replevin. This has been tried in the circuit courts of St. 
Louis and judgment was rendered in our favor. The rail- 
road company appealed and final decision is still pending. 

Since then the new railroad rate law has gone into effect 
and the railroads have taken the position in this state that 
the Missouri law does not apply to service charges on cars 
coming from outside points, in other words on interstate 
commerce. This has never been tested in our state courts, 
but it seems to be the opinion of some very good lawyers 
that the railroads’ position is correct. We believe this is 
the extent of our experience that will be of any value to 
you. 3 

We think if it is decided by the best authority that our 
service charges are to be controlled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, that more legislation ought to be had on 
that particular subject, and that a reciprocal demurrage 
clause should be added. 

E. R. DARLINGTON LUMBER COMPANY. 

P. S.—Have just come from the hearing before the com- 
mission today. I learned the true reason for the shortage 
of cars at the mills. It is the commission man. He sells 
lumber at $5 a car; naturally he wants small cars and the 
mills in order to assist him in his laudable ambition to 
increase his earnings comply and only load the cars to half 
their capacity; result, the railroads cannot make the supply 
equal the demand. This novel explanation was advanced 
with all due solemnity by Mr. Sullivan, general manager of 
the Missouri Pacific railway. Poor old commission man! 

BE. R. D. 


NECESSARY AND TIMELY. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 19.—In view of the depressing 
effect that the increasing car shortage is having upon the 
business of our country we think the national reciprocal 
demurrage law, which you propose, is both timely and neces- 
sary to the industrial interests. Our business here has been 
seriously handicapped by the shortage of cars and the very 
slow movement of freight by the different railroads; we 
therefore wish to approve most heartily the movement to 
have enacted a national reciprocal demurrage law. 

RetTatiL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
R. E. Montgomery, President. 


SHIPPERS’ DELAYS INSIGNIFICANT. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 19.—I have given the subject much 
consideration but it is of such magnitude that I have not 
been able to formulate a plan that I think would afford 
proper relief and deal fairly with both interests, but we 
are gaining lots of information daily on the subject. The 
investigation now going on by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will cause the carriers to show their hand and 
I think it will be shown the fault does not lay with the 
shipper but with the carrier instead. The detention of cars 
by shippers and receivers fades into insignificance when com- 
pared with the misuse of equipment by the railroads them- 
selves. They seem to make no effort to secure adequate 
and reasonable service from their own equipment. The 
movement of their equipment seems to be subordinated to 
every other interest connected with the details of trans- 
portation and operation. J. W. McCorp, 

Secretary Ohio Shippers’ Association. 


RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS IGNORED BY RAIL- 
ROADS. 

CuicaGo, Dec. 13.—J. E. DergepaucH, Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: We concur in your views relative to recip- 
rocal obligations of common carriers being ignored, and 
owing to the difficulty we as well as other dealers are hav- 
ing at the present time in securing equipment for the loading 
of our material we certainly approve of your action in 
calling a meeting for the purpose of framing an appeal to 
Congress in our behalf. 

We have very little use for the new Hepburn bill which is 
now in force, as the same is nothing more or less than a 
rail bill railroaded through congress by railway Officials. 

RITTENHOUSE & EMBREE COMPANY. 


FAVORS EQUITABLE PLAN FOR IMPROVING 
THE SERVICE. 

CuiIcaco, Dec. 13.—J. E. DEFEBAUGH, Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago: So long as the carriers of this coun- 
try arbitrarily insist upon penalizing the shippers for dila- 
tory loading or unloading of cars, irrespective of motives, 
intent or conditions surrounding such slow loading or un- 
loading, which is the way the present system of demurrage 
operates in this country, we are most heartily in favor of 
any reciprocal demurrage or penalty that will operate toward 
the equalization of the present one-sided system, particularly 
if such a reciprocal obligation will operate in any way 
toward such expeditious handling of equipment by the car- 
riers as will minimize the car shortage conditions recurrent 
each year throughout the entire country. 

Please consider the above as a brief expression of our 
attitude on this subject. 

PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY. 


WILL BE REPRESENTED. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 14.—J. E. DrrespauGH, Editor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago: Any just legislation look- 
ing toward improved service and the correction of abuses 
practiced by the railways on the public is favored by all 
our members. Our association will be represented at Janu- 
ary meeting if advised of date. T. J. HUMBIRD, 

President Western Pine Shippers’ Association. 


BELIEVES RECIPROCAL LAWS EQUITABLE. 
San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 13.—J. E. DereBauGH, Editor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago: Briefly I am in sympath; 
with any effort tending to secure national action compen. 
sating lumbermen for the demurrage demands of the rail- 
roads. The equity of a reciprocal demurrage law is the 
strongest argument for its creation. 
RODNEY KENDRICK, 
President Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


A MENACE TO BE AVERTED. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Dec. 15.—We believe the call is timely 
and that some means must be adopted whereby the threat- 
ened upsetting of the business world can be averted. It is 
well nigh impossible for us to get shipments in from the 
south or the west in anything like reasonable time. In fact 
we have orders out that have been out for sixty or ninety 
days which are not yet shipped and our correspondent 
advises us that they have the goods ready in their ware- 
houses but cannot get cars. If possible I will be in 
Chicago on the date mentioned to take part in the meeting. 

HAFNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
H. F. Hafner, President. 


CONCERTED ACTION REQUIRED. 

CuicaGco, Dec. 15.—We fully believe that it is time for 
lumbermen to take concerted action regarding this car 
shortage, as we believe that it is one of the most serious 
propositions that the lumbermen have ever put up “with, 
especially in the south, and it is time that some steps were 
taken to get relief. We know in our own case that it is 
working a hardship on us, as well as putting us in the 
wrong light with our customers. They are insisting upon 
having their orders filled, and we have to be satisfied with 
promises from day to day from some of the railroad em- 
ployees that they will furnish empty cars to load, with 
extremely poor results. 

For instance, we are located on the Iron Mountain at 
Halley, Ark., with 1,500,000 feet of dry lumber to be 
loaded. Our inspectors are lying at this point drawing 
their salaries and doing nothing but pleading with con- 
ductors along the line to give them some empties, and it 
will naturally result in a hardship to us as well as to our 
customers for the next three or four months. 

We are perfectly willing to lend our aid in any manner 
you may deem advisable to overcome this car shortage, and 
we believe that the lumbermen as a body, if they take 
concerted action, can bring enough pressure to bear upon 
the railroad companies to give us all the cars we need. 

HEATH, WITBECK COMPANY. 


MOST VITAL QUESTION OF THE DAY. 

MARSHFIELD, WIs., Dec. 15.—We would be glad to do 
anything we could to help the good cause along, as we 
think it is the most vital question today confronting the 
lumbermen and other manufacturing people. If you are 
able to materialize this matter in any way so that the 
legislation you suggest will result we think your work 
will be thoroughly appreciated by every shipper in the 
country and certainly will afford them a much needed relief. 
The way matters are now and have been for the last few 
years the shipper, especially at a noncompetitive point, takes 
just whatever the railroad company wants to give and has 
absolutely no recourse whatever. If the railroad sets a car 
into his yard to be loaded and it is not loaded within a 
given length of time he has to pay extra for it, while on 


the other hand the manufacturer can wait indefinitely, with 
his crew idle, for the railroad company to bring in empty 
cars and he has absolutely no recourse. 

R. CONNOR COMPANY. 


PLAN HEARTILY APPROVED. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 13.—J. E. Deresaucnu, Editor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago: I approve heartily of 
the plan for a meeting in the interests of the shippers at 
Chicago in January both for argument for reciprocal de- 
murrage and also to get some measure passed in Congress 
to relieve the present business situation as to car shortage. 
The trade of the country is badly hampered and something 
must be done to benefit it. Shall recommend to the asso- 
ciation and to congressional representatives that work be 
done on this. WILLIAM E. LITCHFIELD, 
President Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association. 


NATIONAL DEMURRAGE LAW AN EFFECTIVE 
MEANS. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 13.—It is with pleasure that I 
note you are taking up this matter of seeing what can be 
done toward correcting the car shortage by some effective 
means, such as a national reciprocal demurrage law. It is 
just possible that by concert of action a law of this kind 
could be put through even during this short session of 
Congress. At any rate it is well worth the effort. As 
stated in my telegram, I am willing to codperate with you 
in any way possible. JoHN L. KAvL. 


TENDERING HEARTY SUPPORT. 

Fort WAYNB, IND., Dec. 15.—We note with pleasure your 
intended action on calling a meeting of carload shippers of 
lumber under commodity rates relative to reciprocal demur- 
rage charges and wish to assure you our hearty support of 
such action. 8S. P. Coprpock & Co. 


SENTIMENTS CONFIDENTLY CONFIRMED. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dec. 15.—Our Mr. Angell is at 
present out at our coast office, but will probably return in 
the course of ten days, at which time we will take pleasure 
in referring your letter to him for personal consideration. 
In his absence, however, we may say that we believe him 
to be fully in accord with your views as to the necessity 
and desirability of national legislation along the lines indi- 
cated in your letter, and think he would heartily codperate 
with you in any way he could to bring about the result 
which you seek. H. C. Anageit & Co. 





DEMURRAGE LAW WORKING BOTH WAYS 
SHOULD BE BENEFICIAL. 

BATTLE CREEK, MIcH., Dec. 13.—J. E. DeresauGcnH, Bditor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Regarding the demurrage law, it 
has never bothered us; in fact, we have had but very few 
claims for demurrage, and all but one of these we have 
declined to pay. We unload cars promptly. We believe, 
however, that it is just as equitable for shippers to insist 
on prompt handling of freight—i. e., supplying cars and 
handling them in transit; otherwise, to demand a charge 
for demurrage as for railroad companies to make arbitrary 
rules covering unloading of cars. Having taken this posi- 
tion we decline to be bound by a one sided argument insti- 
tuted by the railroads under the head of a car service asso- 
ciation. Not having been seriously inconvenienced by the 
car service arrangement we are not in very good position to 
state just what is best. We believe, however, a demurrage 
law which would work both ways would be very beneficial. 

AMERICAN STEAM PuMP COMPANY, 
Edward C. Hinman, President. 





TIME FOR ACTION. 

Granp Rapips, MicH., Dec. 15.—We believe the time has 
come for some action to be taken, and taken at once. We 
therefore heartily approve of your course outlined in your 
letter relative to the matter. Also we will be pleased to 
be represented at your Chicago meeting, January 4, 1907. 

Van KevuLen & WILKINSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
George 8S. Wilkinson. 


COTTON’S INTRUSIVE INFLUENCE. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 13.—Hope something may be done 
to force railway companies to increase their number of 
cars per mile and also believe there should be some remedy 
from the annual congestion of all other kinds of business 
to await the removal of cotton each fall of the year, as 
has been the case with all southern shippers almost every 
year for the last ten years. If some means could be devised 
to allow the cotton movement only its proportion of cars 
during the fall and rush cotton along with other offered 
freight it might force the building of country warehouses 
to store the cotton to be shipped along during the year 
and avoid all this congestion, and in all probability this 
would in the end, resulting to the advantage of the cotton 
grower as well as dealer, as it would extend the time of 
service of the compresses and not require all the cotton 
business to be done in the small space of two or three 
months each year, which has been done. I do not know 
what plan would be best to accomplish such result, but 
something surely should be done to this end. As the law 
now stands, railroads are required to issue bill of lading 
as soon as baled cotton is landed on the side track and 
offered for shipment, and of course, out of self protection, 
they are obliged to remove it to save loss and thereby cut 
out their twelve months’ patrons each year for two or 
three months to accommodate this one line, the cotton. 

Hope the lumbermen will get together and can form some 
sort of bill that will result in good. Something is surely 
needed to be done. 8S. H. Botincmr. 
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INTERSTATE COMMISSION INQUIRES INTO TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 


Hearings at St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis and Chicago—Car Shortage, Congestion, Embargoes, Delays 
by Shippers, Probed—Suggestions from Shippers and Railroad Officials—Various Diagnoses of 
the Ailments and Multifarious Remedies Suggested—Patient Getting Worse. 


Upon Tuesday and Wednesday of this week Judge 
\. Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, con- 
ducted a hearing in the Federal building, St. Louis, Mo., 
iecaiing into the conditions of transportation in the 
southwest with special reference to the facilities offered 
to the shippers by the railroad companies in the matter 
of car supply and movement of freight. 

This line of inquiry is something of an innovation on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
proceeds from the enlarged powers given to the com- 
mission under the new interstate commerce act. It is 
now assumed by the commission, although this assump- 
tion has not had final adjudication by the courts, that 
it has power to order the railroads to provide adequi ite 
facilities for the proper conduct of their business. This 
authority, it is claimed, is given the commission under 
the following clause of the interstate commerce act, not 
expressly and directly but by inference: 


That the commission hereby created shall have author- 
ity to inquire into the management of the business of all 
common carriers subject to the provisions of this act and 
shall keep itself informed as to the manner and method 
in which the same is conducted and shall have the right 
to obtain from such common carriers full and complete 
information necessary to enable the commission to per- 
form the duties and carry out the objects for which it was 
created, and the commission is hereby authorized and 
required to execute _— entorce the provisions of this act, 
and upon the request of the commission it shall be the duty 
ef any district attorney of the United States to whom the 
commission may apply to institute in the proper court and 
to prosecute under the direction of the attorney general of 
the United States all necessary proceedings for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act and for the punishment 
of all violations thereof, and the costs and expenses of 
such prosecution shall be paid out of the appropriation for 
the expenses of the courts of the United States, and for 
the purposes of this act the commission shall have power 
to require by subpoena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of all books, papers, tariffs, 
contracts, agreements and documents relating to any mat- 
ter under investigation. 


} 





J. C. Lincoln, commissioner of the traffic bureau of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, was the first wit- 
ness. The examination of witnesses on behalf of the 
commission was conducted by P. J. Farrell, attorney for 
the commission, while most of the questioning on behalf 
of the railroads was done by Martin L. Clardy, general 
attorney for the Missouri Pacific railroad. Judge H. 
Cowan, of Fort Worth, Tex., attorney for the American 
Live Stock Association, was also present to inquire why 
stock cars were not available this year to move live stock 
from the ranges when the volume of shipments was less 
than a year ago, at which time a fairly ample supply of 
cars was available. 

Mr. Lincoln has been traffic commissioner of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange since last May, prior to 
which time he was for eighteen years in the traffic 
department of the Missouri Pacific railroad, at the time 
he left that service being assistant freight traffic man- 
ager. Mr. Lincoln had prepared a written statement 
hich was offered in evidence as follows: 

In my position I have been brought in touch with the 
car situation and the delay in movement of freight over 
all of the lines entering St. Louis, as presented by our 
very large membership in complaining to me of the short- 
age of cars at country stations and the slow movement 
and delays at the terminals. 





From observation | am led to believe that the principal 
causes are: lack of equipment—power and cars; insuffi 
cient track facilities—main lines, sidings and terminals: 
and slow movement and delays at connecting points upon 
joint traffic 


Lack of Equipment, 


It is my belief that there are many lines equipped, both 
as to power and cars, so as with reasonable promptness to 
take care of the business along their rails, also contribute 
their share toward handling joint and through traffic, but 
are prevented from so doing by the fact that their connec 
tions are not so equipped; in consequence cars which they 
own are made prey of by such connections, so that the 
line attempting in good faith to provide facilities for the 
proper conduct of its business and to render the public the 
service to which it is entitled may be unjustly condemned 
on account of the acts and the failure on the part of other 
lines to provide proper facilities. A railroad does not 
perform its functions for the public by the mere laying of 
rails, building depots and terminals making it possible for 
the public to use its line, unless at the same time it fur- 
nishes facilities for handling and transportation of the 
commerce offered to or made accessible by the granting of 
their franchises. It is the duty of a carrier to equip its 
line with power and cars up to a reasonable degree com- 
mensurate with the density of the traffic available to such 
line and to contribute its share toward joint traffic in 
which it engages. 





Insufficient Facilities and Terminals. 

With the modern power that is being employed by the 
railroads they are capable of handling over lines of less 
than six-tenths percent grade trains of from fifty to eighty 
cars. There are, however, very few lines, particularly 
throughout the west, that have adjusted their sidings along 
the main lines and at division and terminal points to 
readily handle such long trains, thus resulting in unusual 
delay to the movement of freight at passing or junction 
points and in terminals. Great increase in the traffic of 
the country makes it almost imperative for the expeditious 
movement of freight; that long passing tracks preparatory 
to double tracking of the main lines should be accom- 
plished and much greater facilities at their terminal 
points should be constructed for the prompt handling of 
through freight, making and breaking up of trains, hae 
pendent of those terminals, for the loading and unloading 
of- freight from or for industries that have been con- 
structed upon such terminals. The lack of these facilities 
accounts for the small average mileage per day that is 








made by freight trains. Few lines have in their terminal 
facilities kept up with the growth of business, and this is 
not surprising considering the rapid development of the 
couniry and enormous increase in tonnage. ; y 

It is not uncommon for cars to be delayed five to six 
days for causes that are not attributable to shippers. It 
is my belief, after careful inquiry, that after a car is 
placed so as to be accessible for unloading the shippers 
generally are very prompt in removing the load, and the 
delays that occasionally eccur represent detention upon a 
very small percent of the total equipment. The carriers 
can prevent the use of their cars by sending freight to 
public warehouses if not removed within a reasonable time. 

Delays at Junction Points. 

By the placing of embargoes by lines upon their equip- 
ment going beyond their own rails there is much delay in 
the handling of through or joint traffic awaiting cars of 
connecting lines. In fact, this is one of the greatest embar- 
rassments the shipping public are now having to contend 
with 

The following remedies, which should receive careful 
attention by the transportation companies, have been sug- 
gested to my mind; namely, the roads should be required 
to keep their equipment, both power and cars, upon a basis 
conforming with the density of traffic they originate or 
receive ; more double and passing tracks should be provided ; 
modern terminal facilities should be constructed and there 
should be free interchange of cars on joint or through 
traffic. If each line would provide its proper quota of cars 
and the cars be more expeditiously handled delays now pre- 
vailing at junction points would be largely avoided and, in 
my judgment, it would be found that there is not near the 
shortage of cars that now exists. 

I believe much good could be accomplished through the 
organization by the carriers of a car equipment clearing 
house, to be composed of lines so efficiently equipped as to 
permit the proper interchange of cars, with heavy penalties 
to enforce proper use of equipment while upon foreign lines. 
iy such a clearing house balances could be kept on inter- 
changed cars and where there is a surplus of empties in 
one section and a shortage in another through this clearing 
house, by mutual agreement as to compensation for empty 
car haul on owning line, the cars could be made available. 

Additional Testimony. 

Following the written report the witness was cross 
examined by Attorney Farrell, who among other things 
asked him what he knew about delay because of cars 
being in bad order, to which Mr. Lincoln replied that 
there was a large percentage of cars in bad order. 
When asked what he meant by that expression, Mr. 
Lincoln stated that it chiefly applied to cars to be deliv- 
ered to connecting lines and was understood to mean 
cars which did not fully comply with the safety ap- 
pliance act, in which cases the car must be held at the 
junction point until it is repaired. He thought there was 
unnecessary delay in many such instances, the question 
to settle being as to whether it should be sent to the 
repair track or whether it might not be more quickly 
repaired upon the track where found. When asked as to 
whether he could give any instances of what he would 
call trivial repairs, he referred to one which he said was 
rather absurd and was to his mind rather an extreme 
instance. He stated that he located a ecarload of junk 
lying in a yard about 2,000 yards away from its delivery 
point. It had been declared in bad order because a link 
connection between the coupling pin of the automatic 
coupler and the operating lever had opened sufficiently 
so that the lever would not perform its functions. Upon 
the inspector’s report it was ordered to the repair track, 
which was three and a half miles away, instead of being 
sent to delivery point 2,000 yards away. An employee 
in the operating department to whose attention the dif- 
ficulty was called solved it by closing the link with his 
fingers. The witness stated, however, that this occurred 
some time ago and since then the practice of sending all 
bad order cars to the repair track had been largely 
obviated and there were now repair gangs working in the 
yards for the remedying of minor defects, thus saving 
much time in their repair. 

Further questioning by counsel elicited from the wit- 
ness the statement that while railroad terminals had been 
greatly enlarged from time to time they had not kept 
pace with the growth of traffic and were in many in- 
stances not modern in arrangement and especially in 
their not being adapted to the handling of freight in 
the larger and heavier trains now in use. He considered 
the matter of adequate terminal facilities one of the 
important transportation difficulties of the present time 
and also thought that the embargo of the various rail- 
roads was a very serious feature of the car shortage 
situation. He eonsidered an embargo justifiable under 
certain circumstances. On this point he said, ‘‘If a 
railroad permits its equipment to go beyond its own 
lines and it is not promptly returned, it is thereby 
lessening its own power to take care of its own busi- 
ness.’’ Commissioner Prouty interrogated the witness 
upon this point as follows: 


Q. Do you mean to say that railroads will not issue a 
bill of lading for one of their own cars destined to a point 
off their own lines? A. There are certain lines that don’t 
reach St Louis with their own rails and they have an 
embargo against cars coming to St. Louis unless the cars 
are furnished by the St. Louis terminal lines. 

(. Why do they refuse to allow their own cars to be 
used for such shipments? A. They want to use them 
themselves. 

Q. Do these railroads reach other markets? A. Yes, 
sir: Chicago, Milwaukee and other points. 

. And they take other cars to Chicago on their own 
lines rather than send them to St. Louis? A. Yes, sir. 

(2. And they also say that cars have not been returned 


~ 
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to them promptly when they are sent to St. Louis? A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know how that is? A. My information is 
that the cars are returned west with reasonable promptness, 
but they are not forwarded as promptly as they should be. 

Q. How long on the average is a car held in St. Louis 
before it is sent back west? A. ‘There are other St. Louis 
witnesses who can testify to that from their own experience 
and knowledge. 

Q. Are the sidings you propose for the purpose of keep 
ing cars out of congested points? A. No, they are rather 
for the purpose of ‘allowing the long trains now in use to 
pass each other without “seesawing,’’ as we call it, that 
is, breaking the trains into sections in order to switch them 
by each other; also in order not to interfere with the motion 
of trains at stations. 

Q. According to your testimony there are two classes 
of improvements to be made. One class looks to providing 
of better facilities, another class in your judgment looks to 
a better handling of the facilities that the railroad has. We 
are today inquiring for remedies of present conditions. We 
are inquiring, in the first place, what can be done to remedy 
present conditions. Now I will be glad to have you state 
what in your opinion can be done to remedy the situation 
as it exists today. A. I don’t believe it can be remedied 
today. 


Suggested Remedies. 


Q. What can be Gone to mitigate the situation? A. 
Well, I believe there should be coédperation to get prompt 
movement and freer interchange of cars. 

Q. Is the interchange of cars as free now as it has been 
in the past? A. It is never free in times of heavy busi- 
ness. 

®. Did you know while you were with the Missouri 
Pacific what the policy of that company was in this respect? 
A. Its policy was to keep the cars on its own rails. 

@. Did they go to the extent of absolutely declining to 
allow their cars to go off their own rails? A. They have 
in a number of instances done so. 

For example, they would not allow a grain car to be 
loaded except from some point on the Missouri Pacific? A. 

o, sir 

Q. And that is more rigidly enforced in times of car 
shortage? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think if the commission could compel the 
interchange of cars it would relieve the situation? A. Yes, 
if they could compel the return of those cars. 

Q. Do you think it would be a just order? Would it be 
a fair order to compel a railroad to deliver its cars to other 
railroads when there were no cars to take care of its own 
business? A. Possibly not, and yet a railroad must be 
made to assume its responsibility of joint transportation and 
on shipments originating on its own line, it is its duty to 
provide equipment that will take it properly to its destina 
tion. 

Q. You also spoke of railroads withholding empty cars 
until they got loads for them back to the points where they 
were needed. To what extent at the present time are cars 
standing idle that might be in use? A. Probably not to 
any extent, as there is a great demand for equipment at the 
present time. In the past, however, cars have been held 
awaiting loading. 

Q. \ou have referred to the movement of live stock as 
an illustration of the fact that freight can be moved more 
promptly. Do you think the same expedition can be applied 
to other freight? A. It cannot. Live stock and all perish 
able freight has to receive special attention. 

Q. And the fact that it does, delays the other freight? 
A. Yeu, sir. ‘ 

Q. Did you ever ascertain what the average movement 
per diem of a loaded freight car was, taking from the time 
it was loaded and ready to move? Take the case of a grain 
car loaded out. Did you ever ascertain what the average 
movement was from the country elevator to the market? 
We know this in the case of a live stock or an orange car 
from California, but I do not think we have heard the 
average movement of a grain car. A. I cannot give it. 

Q. Do you know how long, on the average, after a freight 
car reaches St. Louis it is before that car is released to go 
out of St. Louis? A. No, I do not. There are other peo 
ple here who will testify as to how long it takes a car to 
be delivered to them after it reaches St. Louis. 

Q. ‘Then on the whole, in some way or other, railroads 
must enlarge their facilities. In other words, the traffic is 
now heavier than they can properly handle with the facili 
ties they now have. Now in what way by a legislative 
enactment can you govern that? A. I am not prepared 
to answer. 

Q. ‘To what extent, Mr. Lincoln, do you think the delay 
in unloading cars contributes to the present situation? 
A. Very little. 


Shippers’ Delays Not Over Three Percent. 


Q. To what extent is there such delay? A. I don’t 
believe that 3 percent are delayed over a reasonable length 
of time for unloading. A great majority are unloaded within 
the free limit, except perhaps in the coal business. 

(). Suppose that some inducement were offered for prompt 
unloading, suppose the railroads were to pay a certain sum 
if the car was unloaded within twelve hours and a certain 
less sum if it was unloaded within twenty-four hours and 
that after that time the consignee should begin to pay? 
A. I doubt very much if it would decrease the unloading 
time on grain. It might on other commodities. 

Q. Suppose the railroads were required to furnish cars 
within so long a time under a penalty which increased pro- 
gressively from day to day. What effect do you think that 
would have? A. It might expedite matters a little, but 
not a great deal if they have not the cars to furnish. 

Q. Would it tend to induce the railroads to supply cars 
as to future business? A. Yes, but a rule of that kind 

might work out unjustly upon some of the lines. 

Q. How can we manage to provide at all for interchange 
of cars between railroads without doing injustice to some 
lines? A. You cannot unless the equipment is balanced— 
unless there is a requirement that the line that renders a 
loaded car shall get an empty car to take its place. If, 
however, the connecting line has no equipment that would 
again mean delay. 

Q. That would result in just as bad a condition as you 
have now. You have got to compel the road now deficient 
to make up its equipment. A. I think there should be a 
standard equipment required of all roads. 


Attorney Clardy then asked the witness a series of 
questions designed to show that traffic was much heavier 
this year than former years, that the development of the 
western country and the San Francisco disaster had made 
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a heavy freight movement in lumber and other com- 
modities and that this movement could not have been 
entirely anticipated by the railroads. 

Following Mr. Lincoln, C. D. Johnson was placed upon 
the stand. He gave the names of his several manufac- 
turing concerns operating in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas and of the wholesale house, the Frost-Trigg Lum- 
ber Company, located in St. Louis, which handles the 
output of these various mills. He stated that the aggre- 
gate business handled in this manner amounted to some 
8,000 cars of lumber a year. 

From this point Mr. Johnson’s testimony upon exami- 
nation by Attorney Farrell is given in detail: 


Q. Is your position such that you keep informed con- 
omens shipments of the different firms named? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. What has been your experience in the last two or 
three months concerning deficiency of car supply? A. There 
has been a big shortage of cars. 

Q. Can you give an idea of the extent of the shortage? 
A. It varies at different points. There has, however, been 
a big shortage at all points where we have been operating. 
As far as an exact percentage of shortage has been con- 
cerned, I would say we have been short 75 percent. 

Q. You mean by that you have received only 25 percent 
of what you needed? A. Yes, sir. At one or two points 
we have received more than that. 

Q. How long a period would you apply that to? A. To 
October, November and up to date in December. 

Commissioner Prouty—Let me understand you. You have 
produced a certain quantity of lumber which you desired to 
ship. What part of that lumber have you been able to 
ship? A. Not over 25 percent. 

Q. Where is the balance of it? A. On our yards and 
in our sheds. 

. How does this compare with last year? A. This is 
the worst shortage we have ever experienced. 

. Take up to year before last, what is the percentage? 
A. It is about 40 or 50 percent greater as a rule. 


Q. You produce lumber the year round? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But sell more at some times than others? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Is this the time of the year you sell the most lumber? 


A. I don’t know that it is. We sell a great deal of lumber 
in the fall, up to November. Usually the season is pretty 
well over by the last of November. It depends largely upon 
the winter. In an open winter they buy lumber much later. 

Q. Some time during the year you can have cars to ship 
out your lumber, but you are unable to get cars at the time 
you desire them? A. Yes, sir. 


Effects of Car Shortage. 


Q. In what way and to what extent does that damage 
you? A. Well, the effect of a 4-month car shortage I don’t 
know that it damages us any except that it makes us hard 
up for money. It costs a good deal of money to keep the 
mills going with no returns from the sale of lumber. 

Q. Do you find you get as good a price for lumber? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you can dispose of it all? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the free time allowed for loading and unload- 
ing lumber? A. Forty-eight hours. 

Q. Have you anything to say concerning the question of 
whether or not your people use on an average nearly the full 
free time. A. Well, we never pay any demurrage. We 
aim to clear out our track every other morning. That is, 
we put in a string of cars in this morning and they are 
ready to go out tomorrow morning. 

Q. Then you use about twenty-four hours? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What portion of the product is shipped to St. Louis? 
A. Very little. It is shipped all over the country from 
Boston to Denver. We have orders now from Boston and 
from Denver and other points between. 

Q. Do you know how long it takes to set the lumber on 
your tracks after it arrives in St. Louis? A. We don’t 
have anything to do with it after it leaves the mill. We 
have no yards in St. Louis. 

Q. Have you formed any opinion as to the causes which 
have brought about this shortage? A. Well, I suppose the 
railroad people can teli you more about that than I can. I 
don’t think the railroads have anticipated the volume of 
business they have had to handle. Then I think the con- 
sumers are somewhat to blame, these retailers to whom we 
sell. They will often wait for a little lower price when 
they ought to be placing their orders in June. They took 
this position this year and we could not move our lumber 
as fast as we should when we could get cars because they 
were waiting for lower prices. 

Q. There were plenty of cars then? A. Yes, sir. And 
probably the railroads do not move as fast as they should. 
‘Terminals are not of sufficient capacity at various points. 

Q. Does your lumber move mostly in box cars? A. 
Mostly. 

Q. Rough or dressed? A. Practically all dressed. 

Q. Kiln dried? <A. Yes, sir, except the lower grades 
which are generally air dried. 

. Have you experienced any difficulty over the embargo 
spoken of here? A. To some extent, yes sir. These rail- 
roads in some instances have issued orders prohibiting their 
ears going off their lines. In our business these obstruc- 
tions are almost as bad as a car famine. 

Q. How is that so? A. We may have orders for points 
in Illinois and Indiana and we may not have orders on the 
line on which the lumber is located. It would be impossible 
to sell all the lumber we produce, on one line of railroad. 

Q. Does not the railroad transport lumber even if it 
declines to allow its own car to go through? A. I sup- 
pose they do if they can get the cars. 

Q. Do they decline to allow you to load one of their 
cars for a point off their own line? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make about lumber cars 
being used for other purposes so that lumber does not 
receive its full share? A. I have been told by railroad 
people that on account of state laws they are forced to 
move cotton in preference to any other commodity on 
account of local laws in different states and that they 
were forced to take all the equipment they possess. 

Q. You refer to the reciprocal demurrage law of various 
states? <A. I don’t know anything about the laws except 
what the railroad men tell me. I don’t know whether it is 
a state railroad commission ruling or a state. law. 

. Your understanding was they were obliged to move 
cotton in order to escape a penalty which otherwise they 
would be obliged to pay? <A. Yes, sir. 


At this point the witness was cross examined by 
Attorney Clardy: 


Q. What is your output compared with previous years? 
A. Do you mean movement of freight? 

Q. Yes, and your output. A. We have sawed more 
lumber, but have moved less lumber. 

. There has been a greater demand this year? A. Well, 
the demand has been good, yes, sir. 

. And prices higher? A. I think that probably prices 
were a little higher than they were last year. 

Q. In the months of July, August and September how 
were these cars used that are ordinarily employed in carry- 
ing lumber? Were they in the traffic of the railroad com- 
pany. A. I don’t know about that. _I don’t know whether 
they were in use or not. 

. They were, however, ready for your use. A. yes, sir, 
we had all the cars we wanted during those months this 
year up to September. 

_ Q. Now, ordinarily, are not the bulk of shipments made 
in those months? <A. No, sir. 


. Commissioner Prouty. The bulk of shipments is in 
what months? A. In February and March—more in March 
as a rule than in any other month. 

Q. Attorney Clardy. How wasit this spring? A. Pretty 
good during those months. 


Cotton Not to Blame. 

The next witness was J. H. Allen, a cotton commission 
merchant of St. Louis, who testified that he had been in 
business for about thirty years, having had experience 
in other cotton markets than St. Louis. Mr. Allen stated 
that the gentleman who had preceded him laid the blame 
for car shortage in lumber upon the cotton business. 
He proceeded to say that the cotton business this year 
was an equally heavy sufferer because of the lack of 
transportation facilities. His testimony was to the effect 
that thousands of bales of cotton were lying at various 
station points, consigned to the company upon which he 
had paid drafts with the bills of lading. The railroad 
companies in the case of cotton offer bills of lading 
when the cotton is piled upon the station platform. 
When, however, the station platform is full, they will not 
issue bills of lading upon cotton which is piled upon the 
ground contiguous, although shippers are instructed, in 
such cases, to tender the cotton to the agent and the 
railroad companies are thus rendered liable for its 
destruction by fire, although in the case of damage 
thereto through other causes there is much contention 
over their liability. Cotton thus exposed suffers con- 
siderably from damage by the elements, particularly 
before the advent of cold weather, which renders it more 
impervious to rain. Much of it is often eaten by cattle, 
in some instances causing considerable shortage in 
weight. Some railroads also have a rule compelling the 
unloading of and compression of cotton at the first press 
in transit, which involves additional expense to the 
shipper. He testified that in some cases they paid bills 
of lading upon cotton some months in advance of its 
forwarding by the railroad company after delivery at 
the station point. He also gave a number of instances 
of extreme delay in delivering cotton to the warehouse 
after its arrival in St. Louis. There were also aggra- 
vating delays in the forwarding of cotton after its sale. 

Mr. Allen was cross examined by Attorney Clardy as 
to how he was affected by the delivery of cotton on 
which the agent refused to issue bills of lading, since it 
was upon these bills of lading that drafts were made 
upon same. He replied: ‘‘We probably have advanced 
the money to raise that cotton in the spring, and we 
therefore have a good deal of interest in the matter.’’ 

Asked by Commissioner Prouty as to what he thought 
the reason was for the present poor service he said he 
thought it was with the responsible heads of the railroad 
companies. He said that they gave their time to stock 
manipulations and devoted little attention to the pro- 
vision of proper facilities. 


Car Manufacture at Its Limit. 

Vice President McBride, of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, was the next witness. He gave the 
capacity of his company at its thirteen plants at about 
90,000 cars a year, which is an increase of 15 percent 
in quantity and 50 percent in quality over two years 
ago, steel cars being largely manufactured at the present 
time instead of wooden cars. The company turned out 
8,611 cars in October, 7,500 in November and will ship 
about 8,500 in December at the present rate. It is about 
six weeks behind on orders, based upon the time when 
deliveries are promised, while the capacity of its plants 
is mortgaged nine months in advance on orders already 
in hand. Should an additional order for 10,000 cars be 
placed with it at this time it could probably make 
delivery by October 1 of next year and might make 
some deliveries, in a small way, upon such an order by 
next April. The inability of the company to make 
deliveries promptly has occasioned much complaint from 
railroad officials and when asked to what extent this 
was true, he replied: 

““We would hear from everybody from the prgsident 
down to the general freight agent.’’ 

When asked if he thought that the volume of orders 
for cars would be much greater if delivery could be 
made more promptly he said that he thought this would 
be true if it were possible to make delivery in two or 
three months. The most urgent demand at the present 
time, he stated, was for freight cars. Conditions were 
much the same at all of the thirteen plants of the 
company. Their production could be increased about 15 
percent if material and labor could be secured. This 
capacity also could be increased by enlargement of the 
plants which would, of course, take money, although the 
company had spent $500,000 in St. Louis in that direc- 
tion this year. The chief difficulty in securing material 
was in the case of lumber and this was occasioned largely 
by the inability to secure cars in which to make lumber 
shipments. The difficulty in securing labor and in seeur- 
ing material was about equal. 

Upon cross examination the witness stated that many 
railroad companies previously made their own cars and 
that it would be possible for them to do so today but 
would cost them more money; that most of the rail- 
roads made their own repairs. When asked if cars were 
not higher at the present time than they had been since 
1900 he said that they were higher in 1902. The witness 
had been before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
two years previous, at which time he testified that the 
company was not getting all the orders it desired. 
Seventy-five percent of the cars now built by the com- 
pany are steel, including in that cars with steel sub- 
structure and wooden superstructure. Asked if the rail- 
road companies furnished the material for the construc- 
tion of their cars, he stated that this was true of only 
certain special parts in some instances. The company 
also sold car parts, such as wheels, castings ete., but 
these formed a very small part of the business—perhaps 
five or six carloads a day. Asked regarding delay in 
unloading cars at plant the witness stated that there had 


at times been some delay owing to the congestion of 
cars, but chiefly in securing labor for unloading them. 
In some instances a double price had been paid in order 
to get such labor. Attorney Cowan elicited from the 
witness the information that not over 5 or 7% percent 
of the car output of the company was stock cars and 
that it had few orders for such cars at present and was 
not behind in orders for stock ears. There has been no 
increase of orders for such cars to any extent. 

Following this witness, C. D. Hendrickson, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was placed upon the stand. Mr. Hendrick- 
son was one of a committee of five present representing 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, at which point he 
now has his office, which is a branch of the F. 8. 
Hendrickson Lumber Company, of Chicago. The other 
members of this delegation were E. E. Taenzer, F. B. 
Robertson, F. E. Gary and W. L. Crenshaw; Mr. Hen- 
drickson as chairman of the committee, however, being 
the only one who was placed on the witness stand. Mr. 
Hendrickson filed with the commission written documents 
compiled on short notice, from various members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, relating their experiences in the 
matter of car shortage, including also a document filed 
in his own beholf. As an illustration of the nature of 
these statements he read some extracts from that of the 
Lumber Company of Memphis relating to six cars 
which were from fourteen to forty days in transit, or 
an average of slightly over thirty days for the six cars, 
or an average movement of one mile a day for the dis- 
tance which these cars traveled. He thought that the 
trouble was partially owing to the lack of motive power 
and partly owing to the lack of terminal facilities in 
Memphis. Mr. Hendrickson was questioned by Commis- 
sioner Prouty as follows: 


Q. Are you a lumber handler yourself? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Doing business in Memphis? A. Yes, sir, Memphis 
and Chicago. 

Q. Where do you buy? A. In Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. ° 

Q. Do you ship to Memphis? A. A little. 

Q. To Chicago? A. Considerable. 

- Do you ship direct to the retailer from the mill? 
A. We largely yard at Cairo and ship from there. 

Q. What has been your experience in getting material 
from the mills to Cairo? A. For the last three months 
conditions have been very serious. We have made request 
for two to four cars a day and would get two to four cars a 
month. 

Q. Who makes the requests? A. I generally make them 
from the Memphis office. 

Q. You buy so much lumber, when do you pay for it; 
when it is shipped? A. No, when we buy it we advance 
$7 to $12 a hundred at the time of purchase. 

Q. How much material have you that you have not been 
able to ship to Cairo? A. About 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
feet. 

Q. How does your experience of this year compare with 
that of previous years? A. It is much more serious, 
although it is always very serious at this time of year. 

Q. Does any permanent damage accrue to you by reason 
of your inability to ship the lumber forward? A. We fre- 
quently have orders canceled. We are also, of course, pre- 
vented from turning our money over and getting profits. 

©. In ‘order to handle this lumber as well as the cotton 
it would be necessary to provide a very much larger car 
equipment than the railroads now have? A. Yes, sir. 


Railroads Have Moral Obligations. 


Q. Do you think that the railroads should be required to 
provide that equipment which would stand idle during a 
great part of the year? A. I do not think that the rail- 
road has a moral right to occupy territory without giving 
adequate service to that territory. 

Q. What remedial legislation would you suggest? A. For 
one thing I would suggest that there be a demurrage charge 
imposed on cars standing loaded with cotton. 

Q. Is not that done now? A. I think not. The ter- 
minals in Memphis are now blocked with cars standing 
loaded with cotton and no demurrage charge is being 
assessed against these cars for the reason that the railroad 
companies have to unload them themselves. 

Q. So you think that a great many cars are idle by the 
inability of the railroad companies themselves to unload 
their cars? A. I do. Some of them have been there for 
months. 

Q. What other remedy besides that would you suggest? 
How are you going to compel them to improve their service? 
Do you think some law should be enacted compelling the 
moving of commodities so far a day? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think that would have the effect of inducing 
them to provide proper motive equipment? A. I think It 
would. I believe also that a company should be formed and 
that all the cars should be taken over into one corporation 
and that these cars should be rendered to the railroads at 
a per diem basis of $2 to $5 a day and that such a charge 
should be imposed upon the shipper as demurrage after the- 
free time of 48 hours. 

Q. Would you impose as heavy a demurrage charge as 
that on the shipper? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your business do you think there is any serious 
delay on the part of the shipper in unloading cars? <A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Do you pay any demurrage? A. We have paid two 
demurrage bills within a year. 

Mr. Hendrickson further stated ‘that from September 
22 to December 13 they had been furnished with forty 
ears. For sixty days of that time they had requested 
four cars a day. 

Q. If you had been furnished with two or four cars a 
day, could you have used them? A. We could. Where our 
expenses should be $4 a car for unloading it has cost us a 
little over $20 a car at our Cairo yard for the maintenance 
of our loading crew. I have a statement here to that effect. 

Q. That expense necessitated the fact that you are 
obliged to keep your men? A. 3oth to keep our men and 
our inspectors. A 

Q. If you had obtained the cars which you requested 
could you have kept those men employed all the time? 

Yes, sir. 

The commission then took a recess until two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

The first witness in the afternoon was George K. 
Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, of St. Louis. He was asked the main 
purpose of his association and stated in reply that it was 
chiefly occupied in inspecting lumber and in gathering 
statistics for the benefit of its members. He said its 
inspectors were located in eight southern states, from 
southern Missouri to Florida, at various yellow pine 
manufacturing points. 

Mr. Smith was asked if he had had occasion to learn 
of serious car shortage and replied that the supply was 
far from sufficient and had been for a number of 
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months; that it was usually very short in the fall, this 
year extremely so. The inquiry department of his office 
had sent out some letters on the subject and he had a 
compilation of them which he thereupon produced. These 
are given in the summary below and covers the number 
of cars received the first ten days of November, which 
was about 50 percent under the needs of the trade. — 

When asked what the supply of cars had to do with 
market conditions he stated that it made a difference 
whether a lumber firm which was producing 100,000 feet 
of lumber a day and shipped 50,000 feet, or 10,000 
feet, as, in a short time, the yards would be blocked and 
production would necessarily be interfered with; that 
the firm’s shipments were regulated by the number of 
ears it could get, and its financial receipts accordingly. 
When asked as to the volume of lumber produced by 
the membership of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association he stated that they produced about 4,000,- 
000,000 feet of pine annually, which meant, approxi- 
mately, that it would require 200,000 cars to transport 
the same. He said that March was the heaviest month 
of the spring season and October and November of the 
fall months when cars were needed in greater numbers 
than at other times of the season. In the fall the 
movement of cotton was the chief interference as cir- 
cumstances, either local laws or other legislation, required 
the railroads apparently to give cotton the precedence 
over other freight, particularly lumber. 

The following were the figures submitted: 
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From these figures the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has com- 
puted the following summary, showing average number 
of ears received by each mill in the different states, and 
what percent this was of the total requirements of the 
average mill. The last two columns give some averages 
for November 1-10, showing conditions growing worse. 
The grand averages at the bottom show that for the 
territory as a whole the average mill received a little 
less than two-thirds the number of cars required, or 
63.47 percent, while during the first ten days of Novem- 
ber the car supply dwindled to less than half the num- 
ber actually needed, or 48.08 percent, the average mill 
getting 26 cars during these ten days: 
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After the presentation of the report Secretary Smith, 
in response to questions, stated that the association had 
300 members and shipped over probably thirty different 
lines from all of the territory where yellow pine origi- 
nates. Asked if conditions were the same all over the 
territory, he stated they were not so bad east of the 
Mississippi river as west of it. Asked if report did not 
cover period of year when the cotton movement was at 
its greatest hight and when conditions were the worst 
of the year, he stated that he did not know of his own 
knowledge that this was true. He did not know whether 
cotton shipments had reached their greatest volume or 
not by November 10 when the report was compiled. The 
fall season of the heaviest lumber demand he stated to 
be from August 20 to December 1, while March was the 
heaviest month of spring demand in lumber. Asked 
regarding the tendency of prices this year, he stated 
they were fairly stable until July, but had tended down- 
ward somewhat since that time. Prices were higher, 
however, July 1 than the previous year. . 

There was some further examination of grain elevator 
men at St. Louis tending to show great delay in their 
business and congestion at the St. Louis terminal result- 
ing in the delay of delivery of cars to elevators after 
they were reported to be in the city. This difficulty had 
been very severe, so much so as to practically absorb 
all the profits of the business in some instances. 

There was a committee of three present from the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which had been 
appointed to come and testify in refutation of the 
charge which had been made in some quarters that retail 
lumber dealers used freight cars as warehouses for lum- 
ber, thus contributing to the car shortage. FE. R. 
Darlington, of the E. R. Darlington Company, was the 
first of these three men called. He stated that retail 
lumber dealers of St. Louis had no demurrage to pay 
on account of failure to unload cars within forty-eight 
hours after they had been set upon the tracks. He 
further said, ‘‘ We have at times considerable demurrage 
charged to us on account of offering us a larger number 
of cars than we can take care of within the prescribed 
time—what we call bunching the cars.’’ 


. Do you hold cars pretty nearly all the free time? 
A. I think we do. Cars nowadays are pretty large, and while 
we have cars that we unload the same day there are others 
that are not unloaded until the next day. 

q hy do they bunch the cars? A. I suppose they 
simply use their own convenience in delivering them. We 
buy at different points and the cars start at different times, 
and sometimes all arrive at once. 

Q. Are you advised of the arrival of cars as soon as they 
reach St. Louis? A. I think we are, yes, sir. 

Q. How long after such advice before the cars are deliv- 
ered to you? It takes from three days to ten days. 

Q. Is there a difference when they come from the east 
side of the river? A. Yes, sir, I think there is quite a 
difference. 

. Did you ever make any calculation about that dif- 
ference. A. No, I did not come prepared to make a state- 


ment on that. I came simply on the question of lumbermen 
using cars for storage purposes. 

. How large a retail business do you do? A. Prob- 
ably 700 or 800 cars a year. 

Q. What is the entire business of the retail lumbermen 
of St. Louis? A. Probably 15,000 cars a year. 

. You don’t load lumber on the car again. A. Occa- 
sionally we ship out a car. 

Where do you buy this lumber? A. In the south 
usually. 

a bo you know whether the mills have any difficulty in 
getting cars? We have complaints all the time. I had 
occasion to call up a mill man recently and he said the mill 
had a capacity of 125 cars a month and they had received 
six cars thus far this month. 

Q. When a car is shipped to you what delay is there in 
moving the cars from the mill? A. Some of them come in 
very promptly. 

Q. How are you notified upon the arrival of a car? 
A. We are notified by the receipt of the freight bill. 

Do you think there is more difficulty this year than 
in former years? A. ‘There seems to be, but we have had 
the same complaint every year for the past five or six years. 

. Do you notice any more difficulty this year than in 
former years? A. No, I can’t say that I do. 

. On the whole you don’t think, then, there is very 
much difference? A. No, not as far as we are concerned. 

- Do you know how much demurrage you paid this last 
year? <A. I don’t think we have paid over $20. 

Q. And that was occasioned by their putting in several 
cars at once? A. That was occasioned by the fact that we 
did not get the cars on our tracks. 

The witness was cross examined by Attorney Clardy 
as follows: 

Q. Haven't you had a great deal of trouble about demur- 
rage? <A. No, sir, not on cars placed on our tracks. The 
trouble we have is on cars the Missouri Pacific has placed 
on side tracks and charged us car service on. 

Haven't you called for cars you could not receive 
because your tracks were covered with cars? A. No. I 
think about five or six years ago the Missouri Pacific tried 
to coerce us into paying some demurrage bills and refused 
to put cars on our switch. We called their attention to the 
fact that the laws of this state compel them to switch our 
cars, and they commenced switching the next day. 

Q. What is the condition of your yard track today? 
A. I can’t say. ; 

Q. Haven't you got all the cars you could jammed on it 
today? A. I can’t say. I have not been down to the yard 
today. r 

Q. Have you paid any demurrage and have you any 
suits against you for demurrage? A. We have a few suits 
against you, I think. 

: Have we any against you? A. Not that I know of. 
We replevined a car from you a few days ago and the 
court decided against you in our favor. 

Q. And then the same conditions prevail in your indus- 
try that have prevailed for five or six years, and the same 
trouble that you have every year? A. Yes, sir, the same 
trouble. You do not move our cars. 


Julius Seidel was also called and gave testimony along 
substantially the same lines. He is a pioneer in the 
lumber trade in St. Louis and his testimony went back 
to the time when most of the shipments came down the 
Mississippi by water and were piled and dried for the 
market in St. Louis. Because lumber now comes in 
already seasoned for the customer only half as large 
stocks are required except in as far as they are necessi- 
tated by failure to secure further supplies as fast as 
needed. 

Stephen J. Gavin, who operates two lumber yards in 
St. Louis, was called and gave testimony along similar 
lines, although some additional information which he 
vouchsafed precipitated a tilt between himself and the 
venerable attorney for the Missouri Pacific in which 
the lumberman did not seem to have the worst of the 
argument, much to the merriment of the spectators. 
Upon direct examination he had volunteered the infor- 
mation that sometimes he would get a notice of a car 
in the morning, begin unloading and have the car locked 
on him for demurrage charges at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. This statement interested Commissioner 
Prouty, who questioned the witness as follows: 

Q. Why should they lock the car after it was turned 
over to you? A. For car service. ; 

Lock it so you couldn’t unload it? A. Yes, sir. 
They have forced me to pay car service any number of times. 
: a rather pay $1 or $2 than be delayed about getting the 
umber. 

Q. Had they any other reason for locking th ar ? 
A. That is all. . ait 

Did you make any inquiry as to this action? A. The 
yard clerk says that the car was placed on the unloading 
track several days before I received my notice. I got notice 
in the morning and sent a check over with it, and by five 
o’clock the car was locked up. 

Q. Does that mean they would not allow you to unload 
the car until you had paid it? How much demurrage do 
you pay in a year’s time? A. Do you mean legally or 
illegally ? 

Q. As a matter of fact. A. They force me to pay car 
service they are not entitled to very frequently. i 

Q. What proportion of your cars are not unloaded within 
forty-eight hours of receipt? A. That would amount to 
perhaps $10 or $15 in a year. 

Where is your yard? A. I have two. The one I 
am now referring to is at Spring and Cass avenues. 

Q. Have you a track there? A. No, I unload there at 
Spring avenue and the Missouri Pacific track. 

Q. Then the cars are on the tracks of the railroad com- 
pany when you unload them. Yes, sir. 

Q. nd you say that frequently you find the person in 
charge of the track demands payment of demurrage charges 
on the day you receive notice of the arrival of a car? 
A... Tem, oe. 

Q. Can you give an instance of that? A. I have here 
a postal card notice on car No. 15482 N. Y. C., received 
October 27. 

g a ag Clardy. —— a the first or second 
notice? > you are a railroad attorney perhaps you ¢ 
tell. Here is the notice. wie i aiceptiins 

Q.. But this notice is dated the 26th. A. It is mailed 
out on the night of the 26th and we get it the following 
morning. 
at What day was it you were locked out? A. On the 
ae | - 

.. What was the name of the man who called on you 
for demurrage? A. It was the yard clerk there. I don’t 
know his name. 

What reason did he give? A. He said the car 
arrived on October 19. He wanted six or seven days’ 
demurrage on it. 

Q. Did he get it? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you were not hurt much. A. The team had 
started unloading on that car and we had to lay out other 
work for them. We had to stop the team two or three days 
while we were fighting it out. 

Q. To whom did you appeal? A. I appealed to Mr. 


Q.. Who is he? A. I believe he is the assistant freight 
(Continued on page 73.) 


agent there. 
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PROBING THE TRANSPORTATION TANGLE. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Takes Testimony in Chicago—Railroad Officials and Shipping Interests 
Heard—Witnesses Unanimous With Respect to Trouble but Disagree as to Cause. 


Judges Lane and Harlem, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held a hearing in Chicago on Thursday of 
this week, being a continuation of the hearing at Min- 
neapolis earlier in the week. Commissioner Lane at the 
opening announced the purpose of the hearing to be to 
inquire into the relation between present railroad fa- 
cilities and the demands upon them; whether inadequate 
car supply or motive power, if such facilities were found 
to be inadequate, was due to any fault of the railroad 
companies or whether due in any measure to the deten- 
tion of cars by shippers waiting to load or unload. 

Attorney John K. Marble, of the commission, con- 
ducted the hearing and at the outset read different let- 
ters from coal and grain people at various points in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas intended by them for the 
Minneapolis hearing but arriving too late. 


Witness for the Rock Island. 


The first witness put on the stand was W. B. Biddle, 
third vice president of the Rock Island system. Mr. 
3iddle in response to questions described the difficul- 
ties on his line as being those of congestion of loaded 
cars rather than those of car shortage. He ascribed this 
difficulty largely to the fact that his company’s lines, 
and especially in the southwest, were largely produc- 
ing or originating lines—meaning thereby that most 
of the freight originating on them must go to points off 
the line. This occasioned difficulties because of the in- 
ability of connecting lines to take Rock Island loaded 
cars and return the empties with any degree of prompt- 
ness. The difficulty regarding export freight to south- 
ern points, and especially Galveston, was particularly 
great, and he showed the necessity for a rule made by 
the Rock Island railroad prohibiting the loading of any 
of its cars for Galveston. Later upon the assurances of 
railroad officials that they would be able to return Rock 
Island cars with reasonable promptness this embargo 
was lifted, but within ten days thereafter he again 
heard from these same officials that they would be un- 
able to keep their promise to him and of necessity the 
original instructions were again sent out. He realized 
that this of course made considerable trouble for many 
shippers, but grain for instance was better off in the 
elevator than it would be in loaded cars upon his line 
which it was unable to deliver to connecting lines be- 
cause of their refusal to receive them and which there- 
fore would congest and in fact are often now congesting 
Rock Island terminals. Outside of these difficulties over 
which the Rock Island had no control, Mr. Biddle stated 
they had had no special trouble this year. Mr. Biddle 
thought that conditions were not likely to improve for 
some time. He stated that this congestion extended to 
large manufacturing centers and repeated a statement 
recently made to him by an officer of the United States 
Steel Corporation that their company had product piled 
all around its plant awaiting shipment, although its 
usual custom was to manufacture only on current or- 
ders to be loaded direct into waiting cars. His com- 
pany, he stated, had purchased about 7,500 new cars in 
the last year and would have about 5,000 new ones for 
the coming year. The possibilities of enlarging equip- 
ment, however, were strictly limited by capacity of car 
and locomotive plants and he did not believe that orders 
placed at the present time could be filled before eight, 
nine or ten months for either locomotives or cars. 


Phases of Practical Operation. 


Asked whether the Rock Island had a sufficient num- 
ber of cars to handle the traffic of its own line if it 
would get the cars promptly when they got off its line, 
Mr. Biddle stated he didn’t know he would say that. 
He thought that at the busy season of the year no line 
would be able to handle all the business offered and 
take care of it the same day it was offered. He stated, 
however, that the Rock Island system had done all it 
possibly could have done in the meeting of present con- 
ditions. His company had gone so far as to haul empty 
cars for 500 or 1,000 miles to meet such demands from 
certain localities, knowing that after having been once 
used in those localities they would have to be taken 
back empty to the points from which they had been 
borrowed. They had also been compelled to refuse cur- 
rent through export grain business from Leavenworth 
and other points through the south because there were 
other railroads over which such business could be shipped 
and to attempt to handle it or any part of it them- 
selves would have left them short of cars for the tak- 
ing care of shippers on their line who were entirely de- 
pendent upon them. 

Commissioner Lane—Then as far as your full statement 
on that point is concerned you have been compelled by lack 
of codperation with other roads actually to refuse to perform 
some of the functions that rest upon you as a common car- 
rier? A. I don’t know I can say it was lack of coéjperation 
as much as lack of ability. I do not think they have been 
to blame. They have had their own traffic to take care of. 
It certainly is true, however, that they have been utterly 


unable to assist us in disposing of this business I hape 
spoken of. 


In response to questioning by Attorney Marble, Mr. 
Biddle stated that the balance of car interchange had 
been constantly against them all the year and that this 
was usually the case, they having fewer foreign cars 
than the number of their own cars off their own rails. 





He could not give the exact figures but promised to fur- 
nish them. He thought that the recent advance of the 
per diem charge from 25 cents to 50 cents a day would 
have some effect in bringing the cars home quicker, 
though not to any considerable extent. 


Good Service Given by the St. Paul Road. 


E. W. McKenna, second vice president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, was then examined and 
testified that his road was not short of motive power. 
It was somewhat short of cars at the prent time but not 
any more so than during any rush season during the 
last twenty years. He also qualified his statement as 
to engines, stating that it referred to the entire system. 
There were some times of temporary shortage of mo- 
tive power in some divisions which was promptly reme- 
died by transferring locomotives from some other por- 
tion of the system. In fact he thought that with the ex- 
ception of 1904 they were giving better service than 
ever at the present time, that year being a year of 
short grain crop. He did not recall any instance of 
blocked grain elevators this year on their system, al- 
though that might have been possible at the beginning 
of the season because the shipping season was delayed 
after thrashing for several weeks by bad weather and 
in the meantime cars which they had provided for this 
movement had been ordered east for a western haul of 
freight and it took about two weeks to return them to 
the grain section. There might possibly have been a 
little temporary inconvenience due to this cause. There 
had been no trouble in moving cars promptly in transit 
although there might have been exceptional instances 
of delay in the case of individual cars. There had been 
no trouble except some little appearance of trouble in 
Chicago because of congested terminals, there being, 
— no trouble of that sort in Milwaukee or Minne- 
apolis. 


One Hundred Miles Reasonable Movement. 


Asked what would be a reasonable rate of move- 
ment of a grain car over 300 or 400 miles, including 
passage through junction points, including also the 
period of way billing to deliver to consignee, he stated 
that the car should move 100 miles in twelve hours on 
an average, including the delays mentioned. His com- 
pany, he said, closely approximated that rate on all 
cars in transit. He had not prepared any direct sta- 
tistics on that point, although statistics of train move- 
ment showed that trains averaged nine to fifteen miles 
an hour and he thought the other delays referred to 
would not more than make up the difference between 
that and eight and one-third miles an hour. He got re- 
ports of all delays at junction points where a car was 
held for twenty-four or over forty-eight hours. He 
would consider a delay of twelve hours at a junction 
point excessive. . 

Attorney Marble called his attention to the fact that 
testimony had been offered at Minneapolis to the effect 
that ten days was not excessive time for the movement 
of a grain car 300 miles through two junction points. 
Mr. McKenna thought that that was excessive and that 
it would hardly do in competitive traffic, although he 
further remarked that competition did not cut much 
figure at such times as this when the difficulty was to 
take care of business which offered itself. 

Mr. McKenna further stated that his company had 
1,100 engines and that this last report showed that 4.2 
percent of these were laid up undergoing repairs, which 
was about the normal percentage. The repair shops, 
however, had a capacity of 10 percent. There were 
three of these principal heavy repair shops located re- 
spectively at Milwaukee, Minneapolis and Dubuque. 
Each division, however, had its light repair shop, capable 
of making any ordinary running repairs and such repairs 
were usually made while the engine was laying over 
from one run to another and taking from one or two 
hours to perhaps twelve hours, depending upon the 
nature of the repair. These division shops averaged 
one to a little over 100 miles of railroad. He stated 
that there were something over 14,000 foreign cars on 
his system at the last report and something less than 
14,000 of its cars abroad on other systems, this daily 
balance usually being in its favor. 


Keeping Cars at Home. 


Asked whether he had any remedy to suggest for car 
diversion, Mr. McKenna stated that while the per diem 
charge had been advanced on the first of December from 
25 cents to 50 cents, his company, with a number of 
others, had also entered into an agreement by which for- 
eign cars must in all cases be loaded to their home 
road and that whenever they were loaded in another di- 
rection a charge of $5 would be made for the transac- 
tion in all such instances. A foreign car could be sent 
empty in the direction away from its home road for 
the purpose of picking up a load going in the direction 
of its home road, but a loaded car could not be sent in 
that direction without the penalty under this agree- 
ment. Mr. McKenna stated that this also had been a 
rule before the times of the per diem charge, but under 
the per diem charge there was no obligation upon any 
road to return a foreign car at any time whatever as 

long as it continued to pay the per diem charge upon 


it. Under this agreement, he said, the roads were 
thereby penalized to do what they used to do from 
motives of common honesty. 

Asked regarding the effect of consignee using freight 
cars as warehouses, he said that this detracted very 
greatly from the earning power and efliciency of the 
car. Certain commodities, such as hay, coal and grain, 
were subject to certain allowances which had grown up 
and which resulted in a great loss in the use of cars. 
The shipper was interested in the stimulation of car 
movement to the highest point, but seemed to take no 
interest in this matter, because the rate of car movement 
was constantly decreasing. The American Railway Asso- 
ciation had, however, inaugurated a movement in this 
direction through a car efficiency committee of which 
L. G. Haas, of the Baltimore & Ohio, was chairman. It 
was the object of this committee to form local com- 
mittees of shippers to investigate conditions in this 
respect. Mr. Haas had recently been in Chicago and 
the witness had placed him in touch with people on 
the Board of Trade, and he believed considerable good 
would be done through this movement. 

Mr. McKenna further testified that his company put in 
1,200 to 1,400 cars a day into Chicago and that their 
average time in Chicago was about seven days and 
during favorable periods the system had an average of a 
little less than six days. He considered that four days 
would be ideal and that five days would be good average 
performance. He considered that the excess over this 
time in Chicago alone amounted to about 75,000 car 
days each day, or, in other words, reduced the number 
of available freight cars in the country by that amount 
—by 75,000 cars. - 

Asked if his line followed the policy of some north- 
western railroads in loading their engines with train 
weight to their utmost capacity, he said they did not. 
It was their intention to move all heavy freight at the 
rate of at least ten miles an hour and to load each 
engine to that capacity only, which varied with the 
season of the year, the condition of the weather and 
also, of course, with the condition of the engine. Each 
engine was in this way enabled to do more work at less 
cost in the course of a year, which gave the best results 
both for the company and for its patrons. To attempt 
to crowd the engines over their capacity would result 
in reducing their ten mile perfomance by as much as 30 
percent. 

Average Daily Car Movement. 


Mr. Biddle was then asked what the average daily 
freight car movement was upon his road, and he stated 
it was this year about 23 miles a day, which was much 
less than a year ago, when it was 24 miles. Mr. Me- 
Kenna was asked the same question about the St. Paul 
lines, and stated that for four months up to October it 
was 32.26 miles and that the year previous it was 31.26 
miles. Mr. Biddle was asked also to state what would 
be a reasonable time for the average daily movement of 
a grain car over 400 miles and through junction points, 
including delays at both starting and receiving points. 
He was unable to give an answer to this question, but 
stated he should be pleased to secure and furnish the 
information. 

Mr. McKenna was then asked regarding the company’s 
policy of building its own cars and engines; whether 
it was necessary for other railroads to depend upon car 
manufacturing companies or whether it was possible for 
themselves to furnish their own equipment in this man- 
ner. He stated he could answer only for his own road, 
which had at West Milwaukee capacity of 8,500 freight 
cars a year and locomotive capacity of about 62 an- 
nually, which, however, by the first of February would 
be increased to the basis of 130 annually. He knew of 
no other railroad which built its own equipment except 
the Pennsylvania, and that road, he believed, had discon- 
tinued the construction of freight cars. Asked regard- 
ing the cost of a plant necessary for this work, he 
stated his company would have invested at West Mil- 
waukee by February 1 approximately $1,500,000, al- 
though he could not give the figures accurately because 
the plant was a part of its general shops there. His 
company, he stated, had been able to meet its own equip- 
ment needs in this way for the past seventeen years and 
at the present time was providing equipment for exten- 
sions under construction. 


Car Service Man’s Testimony. 


The next witness was C. W. Sanford, manager of the 
Chicago Car Service Association, having charge of de- 
murrage matters in Chicago. He stated that the average 
time of delivery of a car to its destination to the time 
it was loaded out or ordered out was about two and a 
half days, and as a part of this delay the average ship- 
per’s detention was about nine-tenths of a day. He 
stated that in Chicago the consignee has forty-eight 
hours for reconsigning, except in the case of coal or 
coke, when their time was five days, and forty-eight 
hours for giving disposition except in the case o ain 
to elevators, where the time was five days; also forty. 
eight hours for unloading. He stated, however, that the 
railroads had under consideration a rule which would 
probably be put into effect about Febru 1, under 
which the free time for reconsigning would be forty- 
eight hours in the case of all commodities except coal 
and coke, the maximum in the case of those commodities 
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heing reduced to four days. Asked whether it was 
cheaper for the shipper to use freight cars as ware- 
houses or store in the usual warehouse, witness stated 
it depended upon how long they wished to hold the car. 
If for three or four days it would be cheaper to use 
the car, but for longer than that it would be cheaper to 
send to storage. He also stated that about 10 percent 
of cars are now held over the free time, and on these 
cars the excess over free time would average about four 
days to each car. Of these not over 1 percent were held 
a very long time, and this was largely due to the fact 
that a great deal of cheap freight of one kind or an- 
other was sent here, which in some cases would be held 
thirty days or even longer. This referred, he said, to 
slack coal, to hay, and occasionally to wood slabs, and 
sometimes to vegetables, and especially watermelons, sent 
at the time when there was a glut in the market. 

Asked for the reason for giving longer time to coal 
and coke than to other commodities, witness stated that 
ihis was on the theory that coal and coke come to Chi- 
eago from considerable distances, with possibilities of 
irregularity in forwarding causing possibly lumping of 
deliveries, and also because rail movement of these 
products was in competition with water movement, where 
coal would be held awaiting the shipper’s convenience, 
and further because coal was an absolute necessity and 
if it were not for the practice of holding it in reserve 
the railroad could not be sure of regularly supplying 
fuel to large manufacturing institutions and other large 
users of coal. 

Asked whether coal dealers were complaining of lack 
of cars, the witness said: ‘‘They do not complain to 
me. When I come into contact with the publie it is 
because they are oversupplied with cars and don’t un- 
load them promptly.’’ ; 

Asked how many ears come into Chicago, the witness 
stated he couldn’t say. Asked how he got his original 
figure of 10 percent of the number that come in being 
over two days, he stated that this was figured only on 
the cars destined to Chicago, and took no account of cars 
billed through. His bureau recorded 175,000 to 205,000 
cars a month having Chicago as their terminus. 

Commissioner Lane figured from this that according 
to the witness’ previous statement about 17,000 cars a 
month were held over the free time in Chicago, an 
average of four days each, which would make about 
60,000 ear days a month lost in Chicago, demurrage 
charges against the consignee. It would be recalled that 
Mr. MeKenna had figured there were about 75,000 car 
days lost daily in Chicago because of lack of promptness 
in getting cars in and out; but this loss, it should be 
understood, is not all due to the shipper, but due to 
slowness of railroads in handling the cars while in their 
control and not under consignee’s disposition. 


John W. Midgley’s Testimony. 

The next witness was John W. Midgley. Mr. Midg- 
ley was assisted to the witness stand by his secretary, 
being very nearly blind. He is a tall, white haired gen- 
tleman, not now mentioned in any list of railway offi- 
cials, although one of the pioneer railroad men of the 
country. He gave the most interesting testimony of the 
morning session and at considerable length, only the 
vital parts of his testimony being here summarized. 


Q. What is your business? A. 
say. 

‘y. You have been recently issuing letters in regard to a 
ear clearing house, car pools and car diversions, have you 
not? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that at all as the result of an employment by 
railroad systems? A. Yes, sir. May I have the privilege 
of making a statement? About six years ago certain gen- 
tlemen, prominent in railroad circles, thought that there was 
not enough just returns from the investment in railroad 
cars and they asked me to look into the causes and try to 
stimulate greater activity of freight cars. A number of 
them got together and made an agreement, asking me to 
spend a year, if possible, in that work. I have been en- 
gaged in it nearly six years. ‘The first result of these 
efforts was to change the method of compensation for the 
exchange of cars from the mileage to the per diem basis. 
All railroads until July 1, 1901, or 1902,—I am not sure 
which—were working under a rule by which they paid for 
the use of a car atter it left the home rails by the mile 
run. If the car did not run it could be kept idle for months 
and months, or even for years, without any payment being 
made for’ fhe use of it. There was no incentive, therefore, 
to allow’ the car to run. There were railroads which were 
offering free storage room to their patrons in order to secure 
business, Using the equipment of other railroads for this 
purpose, for which-the owners of the cars would receive no 
compensation. .To meet this fault demurrage assaciations 
were organized over..the country, but that did not release 
the cars when they Were away from home. I advocated the 
per diem basis. When I got the movement to a point where 
it could be inaugurated—because it did not require unani- 
mous action—the American Railway Association stepped in 
and said it would take charge of it. They fixed-the rate at 
20 cents per car per day. Of course that Was a mere farce. 
There were, however, railroads in New England which pro- 
tested against this charge. There were no warehouse facili- 
ties contiguous to the great cotton manufacturing plants 
and cotton would be held in foreign cars until consumed by 
the mills. ‘These railroads said they could not afford to 
pay 20 cents per diem for these cars. They wanted it to be 
10 cents. I wanted it to be 30 cents, which would have 
been an ideal rate for the standard car of 60,000 Ibs. 


The witness was interrupted by Commissioner Harlan 
to inquire what rate the interest would be upon the orig- 
inal cost of such a ear, and he stated that it would be 6 
percent on a car costing $800. He, however, would have 
fixed it at one-half cent a day for each 1,000 pounds 
carrying capacity, or 40 cents upon an 80,000-pound car, 
or 50 cents upon a 100,000-pound car. The Pennsylvania 
railroad, for instance, he stated at the present time was 
building no cars under 100,000 pounds’ capacity and it 
was ridiculous to assess these cars at the same per diem 
charge as the cars of 30,000, 40,000 or 50,000 pounds. 
This rate he said was increased in January, 1906, to 25 
cents a day, but it had taken the American Railway As- 
sociation four years to bring about that change. Since 
then, largely through the efforts of one influential mem- 
ber, one of the most powerful railroad men in the east, 
there had been an agreement for a 50-cent per diem 


That is pretty hard to 


charge inaugurated between some ninety or 100 rail- 
roads controlling some 1,400,000 cars. The witness could 
‘not give a list of these railroads from memory, but 
promised to furnish it. His secretary stated that this 
number was now something over 100, new railroads con- 
stantly entering the agreement. Even this, however, he 
stated would have little effect when a car in times of 
heavy traffic was worth much more than that. There 
was no traffic manager, he said, who would not pay $1 
or $2 or $3 a day for the use of a car under such cir- 
cumstances, 


Q. In dull times, however, it would operate to return the 
cars to home roads? A. Of course there is no trouble about 


their returning the cars when they do not want them 
themselves. In times of heavy traffic, however, it will have 


little effect, for reasons which I have just stated, which 
should be self-apparent to any traffic man. 

. Is there any other plan that, in your judgment, 
would have a better effect? A. I am quite confident I could 
offer a plan which would have a greater effect in providing 
future Frcilities. It cannot now be done by any power on 
earth. 

Q. Can you give your suggestion? A. I had rather not. 
I have inaugurated more reforms than any other railroad 
man and have never had credit for them. I shall not out- 
line any plan now unless my services are fully recognized 
and compensated. 


Strong Argument for Government Ownership. 


Attorney Marble read a statement from a circular 
issued by Mr. Midgley, under date of July 27, 1906, in 
which the statement was emphatically made that there 
were enough freight cars in operation at the present 
time to transact all the business of the country, provided 
they were properly handled. The statement was further 
made that it was a strong argument for government 
ownership (under which all cars would be used in com- 
mon), that the railroad men of the country did not 
seem to be able to provide a plan by which this could 
be done under private ownership. Asked if he consid- 
ered this statement to be true at the present time wit- 
ness said that he emphatically believed such to be the 
case and that he did not hesitate to repeat the state- 
ment. He further stated: 

While I am particularly opposed on principle to govern- 
ment ownership, I say if the railroad managers do not rise 
to the situation and do their utmost to perform their duties 
properly, then they furnish the best possible argument for 
the other control; in other words, it is incumbent upon the 
railroad companies to do what would be done if there were 
common control of the railroads of the country. If there 
were common control, of course there would be common use 
of the equipment. But there is a good deal involved in the 
details of such an arrangement that I do not want to dis- 
cuss. I do not like the term “pool” for such an arrange- 
ment. The term “clearing house’ would be better. 

The witness was asked if he thought an arrangement 
could be made whereby a railroad would be safe in al- 
lowing its cars to go beyond its own line and by which, 
in such ease, it would be sure to be made good in other 
equipment. He said in reply that it should be made 
good either in other equipment or in the earnings which 
such cars could make in its own service. As an illus- 
tration he gave the Illinois Central providing equipment 
for its own patrons, but finding in the heavy season a 
balance of 10,000 or 12,000 cars against it daily, of 
course decreasing its own earnings and its own capacity 
to take care of its patrons. 


Equip-nent Sufficient to Care for Present Needs. 

The witness being asked if he found railroad men 
generally agreeing with him in this statement that pres- 
ent equipment properly used would take care of all the 
needs of the country, he stated that they had written to 
him to that effect and had published such statements 
over their own names in various railroad journals and 
had made such statements in meetings of various railway 
organizations. Among these were some of the most in- 
fluential traffic and operating men in the country. The 
witness also used the Pullman Company as an illustra- 
tion in this respect. He stated that if each railroad 
operated its own sleeping car service independently of 
the others, the aggregate sleeping car equipment neces- 
sarily would be two or three times that with which the 
one company was now able to transact the business 
through its power to shift its equipment to meet the 
shifting needs of passenger transportation. 

Asked whether he thought the present equipment 
could be so handled as to take care of traffic during the 
heaviest seasons of the year, he stated that he thought 
it would approximately do so, only provided, however, 
autocratic authority be given to some one man in charge. 
This would do away with a great many time conces- 
sions to shippers which had previously been made, but 
which he considered now to be in violation of the new 
law. Regarding the extension of time for the use of 
equipment in loading or unloading he stated that at 
the present time in New York harbor grain shipments 
were allowed sixty days for unloading into the vessel 
after receipt of the bill of lading. In New Orleans he 
said the time was twenty days and that there was talk 
of reducing it to ten days. 


As to a Clearing House for Railroads. 


There was further examination of the witness regard- 
ing statements which had been made in various bulletins 
issued by him which brought out the information that 
there is a movement on foot at the present time among 
a number of the large railroads to form a clearing house 
for the handling and interchange of railway cars; that 
this movement was brought about by a letter written by 
Stuyvesant Fish and read before the last meeting of the 
American Railway Association and that this letter was 
inspired by Mr. Midgley after consultation with va- 
rious influential railroad men. Mr. Midgley repeated 
and emphasized the statements he had made in his 
bulletins that E. H. Harriman and J. J. Hill by enfore- 
ing such a plan would be able to do more than any other 
two men in relieving present conditions. 

The witness was asked if he could explain the fact 
that while the Great Northern had a balance of 2,000 
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foreign cars in its favor at the present time and the 
Northern Pacific 6,000, transportation conditions were 
still so bad upon these lines. Witness replied: 

Mr. Hill has a theory of loading trains which is peculiar 
to him, although he has obtained better results because of 
the favorable location of the Great Northern railway over 
that of any other railway on the continent. He will not 
allow a train to be handled anywhere—or at least that was 
his rule—until it is loaded to the rating capacity of the 
locomotive. He would hold the train until it reached that 
eapacity, which, of course, often occasioned delay in moving 
ears. He thus obtained a greater average load per car than 
any other railroad, and a greater average per train mile. 
In the same way he will not allow cars to be run west- 
ward until they are loaded. Other railroads in that section 
follow a different policy and their management think it 
better to return the cars empty in order to bring in east- 
bound shipments as promptly as possible. 


Average Car Held Up Nine Days Out of Ten. 


The witness’ attention was then called to his letter 
No. 59, dated December 10, 1906, where he quotes a 
certain railroad official as stating that the average car 
is held up nine days out of ten, either in loading and 
unloading, or at sidings, and if shippers could co- 
operate in saving one day of this time it would greatly 
relieve the present situation. Witness stated that he 
believed that statement to be conservative as corrobo- 
rated by the fact that the average movement of freight 
cars is only about twenty-four miles a day, or a mile to 
an hour. 

Commissioner Harlan called Mr. Midgley’s attention 
to the fact that many of the northwestern railroads had 
been built in advance of civilization and asked if he 
thought that the general railroad policy had changed 
any in that respect so that now they waited for de- 
mands upon them before beginning to make provision 
for them. Mr. Midgley stated that as far as the 
policy of thirty years ago was concerned he knew it to 
be as stated as he was then connected with the leading 
northwestern railroad and knew that in one instance it 
had completed a line 100 miles beyond any habitation. 
In the southwest railroads had been built out to where 
trains were in danger of being pushed off the track by 
herds of buffalo and as commissioner of the North- 
western Freight Association he had made a rate on a 
transportation of buffalo bones where there were now 
no buffalo bones to be moved. As regards the present 
policy, he thought the railroads were doing their utmost, 
as they understood it, to relieve the situation. The 
trouble, in his opinion, was that they had brought upon 
themselves such a confusion of affairs. He called atten- 
tion to the conditions at the Chicago terminals, which, he 
said, was largely because through business should 
never have been brought into the city. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that there existed contiguous to Chi- 
cago eighteen parallel lines of track where transfers 
could be rapidly made, although for some incomprehen- 
sible reason the railways here had never made use of 
these transfer facilities. They would bring into the 
city cars from eastern points destined for perhaps a 
dozen western railroads and switch these cars within the 
city one at a time to the various railroads where, under 
the transfer system which he referred to it would have 
been possible for one switch engine to have made these 
deliveries to the various transfer tracks in a much 
shorter period. He considered also that the belt lines 
within the city were by no means being utilized to their 
fullest extent in making such transfers. 

Referring also to the delay in unloading in the case 
of refrigerator cars, he stated that he was recently told 
that the average delay was about two weeks because cold 
storage would cost $5 or $6 a day and it was much 
cheaper to store in the car and pay the railroad $1 a 
day demurrage on it. He said that he had been told 
the day before that for this reason cars running be- 
tween California and New York were able to make only 
three or four trips a year. 


Harriman and Hill Favor Clearing House Plan. 


The witness’ attention was called to a statement made 
by him in a recent letter that Messrs. Harriman and 
Hill favored the clearing house plan and it was stated 
to him that Mr. Hill, in his testimony at Minneapolis, 
took the position that this was news to him. The wit- 
ness was asked how he had gotten the information that 
Mr. Hill was in favor of his plan. The witness re- 
plied: 

_From Mr. Hill direct. The last time that I talked with 
him and asked him if he favored this plan he said, “Of 
course I do.” As to Mr. Harriman, it was at his direct 
request that I called the meeting here October 16 which led 
to the adoption of a 50 cents per diem charge. 

Q. And ‘as to the clearing house proposition; he also 
favors that? A. Mr. Harriman favors clearing house 
methods throughout. He told me in his own office, “What 
I want is one settlement between my road and others in- 
stead of settling with every road individually.” The clear- 


ing principle is one which he cordially indorses and which 
he uses in his own operations. 


This concluded the testimony of the morning. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Upon the commission resuming hearing in the after- 
noon Mr. Midgley requested permission to make some 
corrections in his testimony given at the morning ses- 
sion. He stated that he wanted to explain the apparent 
difference between James J. Hill’s statement as com- 
municated by Mr. Marble and his statement that Mr. 
Hill favored a car pool. Mr. Midgley stated that his 
information came to him through a_ traffic manager 
whose superior officer is in close touch with Mr. Hill, 
and within the last three weeks. 

This traffic manager, he said, claimed that -Mr. Hill 
did approve of a car pool. Continuing the witness said: 

I took that in connection with Mr. Hill’s declaration to 


me two years ago that he was in favor of a clearing system. 
A car clearing house is but one phase of a car clearing 


system. The system to which I refer related more particu- 
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Pacific, the Great Northern or the Burlington, whereas the 
Harriman lines, the New York Central, and all the lines 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania lines east and west of 
Pittsburg do. 


Testimony of John M. Daly. 

I am the car accountant of the Illinois Central railroad, 
and have had twelve years’ experience in the transportation 
department of the company and am thoroughly familiar 
with that department of the service. 

Q. Do you consider that the Illinois Central railroad is 
short of cars? 

A. We are short of cars to protect our traffic today to 
the extent of 10 or 15 percent. We own 60,000 freight cars, 
which is an average of about 12% cars per mile of track, 
and we hold 24,800 of these cars on the tracks of foreign 
railroads. I have here our location statements, which show 
the total of cars away from home amounts to 24,825 against 
22,894 last year. Among these are 15,700 box cars, 86 
furniture cars, 277 stock, 677 fruit, 1,679 refrigerator, 648 
flat cars and 4,988 coal cars, making a total of 24,835 cars. 
We have 15,675 foreign cars, or had on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, showing a balance against us of about 10,000 cars. 
We own 62,000 cars, but we have about 52,000 of our own 
and foreign cars with which to take care of the traffic 
that is offered us. : 

Q. Are you at present able to supply cars for the cotton 
and lumbermen? 

A. In the cotton mills very much better than last year. 
We are not loading our cars with lumber for distant points. 
Our motive power is in better condition this year than last, 
but we have orders today for about 28,000 cars more than 
we are able to supply. It is the policy of the Illinois Cen- 
tral to provide sufficient equipment to take care of traffic 
during the busy season. Fifty thousand cars will take care 
of the business from the middle of March until along in the 
summer. We put on 10,000 surplus cars to take care of the 
tratlic during four months of the year. It is a proposition 
of partipicating in this traffic and other roads participating 
in this traffic should be compelled to furnish a portion of 
the cars. I do not think it is fair for a railroad to build 
suflicient cars to meet its traffic demands during the rush 
season and for other roads to make use of these cars, de- 
priving the builders of the benefit of them. I regret to say 
that is the situation at present. 

q. Is it your experience that these cars sent to distant 
points are returned to you as promptly as they might and 
should be? 

A. No, sir; they are not. The reports indicate where 
cars make several moves from one railroad to another they 
are used locally on those roads, and this is a fact admitted 
by transportation men and has been for the last two or 
three years. I think the rental in effect now will have a 
tendency to bring our cars home and to protect the different 
roads to better advantage than heretofore. Under the old 
mileage plan a road could let a car stand on a sidetrack for 
thirty days and pay nothing for it. In 1902 the per diem 
rate of .0 cents was adopted and after four years the rate 
was raised to 25 cents. The roads recently raised the 
rate to 50 cents to expedite prompt car service. That rate 
will have little effect in getting cars returned to the owners 
for one or two years. ‘The relief is going to come from the 
small railroads, which have been unable to confiscate cars 
belonging to the large lines during the busy months and 
paying 20 cents a day for their use, causing the owner 
loss and annoyance. I believe that inside of a year or two 
the increase of the per diem rate will compel the roads that 
do not own equipment to build cars and quit confiscating 
ears of other roads. 

Q. Suppose you raised the per diem to $1 or $1.25? 

A. That is what I have advocated. The road that builds 
ears for the busy season should be protected during that 
season. I do not want to advocate a rate of $1, provided 
that rate would be an incentive to the receiving road to 
transfer the commodity to its own cars. If the rate were 
50 cents a day during the dull months and $1 during the 
busy months 1 think that would be meeting the matter in 
a business man’s light. : ; . 

Q.. Then we are confronted with an actual car shortage 
the country over? ‘ 

A. Yes, sir. The car shortage begins every year about 
the first of December and continues until February or 
March. In the winter switching is much slower on ac- 
count of the cold chilling the lubrication in the boxes of the 
cars. In winter you have from 7 in the morning until 4 
in the afternoon of daylight to work by—nine hours—as 
against from 4 in the morning until 7:30 or 8 in the 
summer time. The work can be done quicker in the day- 
time than at night. With the use of hand lanterns the 
switchmen can handle only about 50 percent as many cars 
as they can in the daytime. ‘The yardmaster, the train- 
master and the chief dispatcher must watch the divisions 
in the winter time and if a train is starting from one end 
of a division and it is snowing at the other end, the load 
must be lightened proportionately. Consequently engines 
will haul 25 percent less in winter than in summer. That 
will account in a measure for the congestion during the 
winter months. The question of car shortage involves the 
proposition that more distant’ markets are being sought 
and more cars are required for long hauls. I believe that 
if John Smith wants a car of coal at North avenue it should 
be billed there. That would save from $2 to $5 expense 
in switching, besides a lot of time, and that, I think, is 
one of the principal hindrances the railroads meet with. 
The railroads have the power to change the rules in this 
respect at some points; at others they have not. The 
state railroad commissions, some of them, say you must 
afford certain privileges. Custom also interferes. If one 
railroad undertook to revise the practice it would have no 
business during the dull season and would have a car short- 
age just the same during the busy season. I think if the 
railroads were to cease affording extraordinary privileges to 
the shipping public there would be no car shortage and no 
congestion at terminals. 

Q. Do you expect the remedy to come from the con- 
signee or do you think the responsibility is on the railroads 
to so change their rules on the questions involved as to 
—. it to the interests of the consignees to correct these 
evils? 
~ A. The question of reciprocal demurrage has been brought 
up, but that will not accomplish anything. The railroads 
are just as anxious to get cars in service and make money 
as the consignee is to get the car, and a penalty put upon 
any one who is doing his best is a vicious penalty. No 
rule that can be manipulated is a good rule to put in the 
hands of promiscuous people, and this rule could be manip- 
ulated in such a way as to amount to a rebate. Under the 
car service instructions and rules a’ man ‘who permits a 
consignee to carry cars overtime without baying demurrage 
is actually stealing and breaking the rules. he solution 
seems to me to be an increase in the per diem rate, and I 
think this would be a wise move. 


The witness concluded his testimony with the argu- 
ment that if a railroad does not wish to build cars to 
take care of its business a penalty for not providing 
equipment would not help the situation. He stated that 
the present difficulties were in a large measure attributa- 
ble to the fact that shippers take unfair advantage of 
the railroad companies’ rules, and also stated that the 
excessive amount of free time on some classes of ship- 
ments has much to do in tieing up cars at terminals. 
He stated that he believed as far as a-solution was con- 
cerned that it is up to someone to tell the railroads that 
they must provide equipment; that one railroad cannot 
do it alone, and that the railroads will not get together 
and agree on this proposition. et : 

Commissioner Harlan—What do you mean by saying that 


any point in the, United States or Ca 


it is up to some one to tell the railroads they must do it? 
Do what? 

Mr. Daly—That they must get a maximum amount of ser- 
vice out of their facilities and equipment and should be 
compelled to do this. 

The commissioner—In other words you would like to 
have some one tell you to cut down the free time on these 
consignments? 

Mr. Daly—Yes, sir. We have cut down the free time 
on coal to a certain extent and it must cause some of our 
customers to give some of their business to other roads 
during the dull season. 


Mr. Daly volunteered some information regarding the 
car situation and suggested that the best apparent 
remedy for car shortage conditions is a damage suit 
against the railroad in each individual case, which 
brings each instance up on its merits and works no hard- 
ship on either side. He also advocated a higher rental 
for cars, stating that the roads which are suffering with 
congestion of traffic are uSually those which have the 
largest number of foreign cars on their lines. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Daly’s testimony several 
shippers present requested permission to ask him some 
questions and he was interrogated particularly with re- 
gard to the inability of the railroads to get together and 
agree on the equipment proposition, it being urged that 
they have been thoroughly successful in agreeing upon 
car service rules in Chicago and elsewhere throughout 
the country, and that if they can agree on car service 
rules covering the car after the freight is hauled they 
should be able to agree to rules covering the car before 
the charge is earned. He stated that the car service as- 
sociations were merely a medium for assisting the rail- 
roads in handling and expediting traffic; that they had 
been in existence for many years and occupied a sphere 
widely different from that covered in such an agreement 
as the one suggested. 

Following this witness Julius Kruttschnitt took the 
stand and testified substantially as follows: 


I am director of maintenance and operation of the Union 
Paciie and Southern Vacilfic railroads, including the Oregon 
Short Line and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company. 
Under conditions which have existed this year there has 
been fer the last few months a shortage of equipment. The 
conditions I refer to are those of abnormal and unusual 
activity in all lines of business as shown, for example, by 
an increase of $500,000,000 in farm products of the country, 
indicating an increase in tonnage of the railroads which 
are called upon to carry this product. The increase in 
other lines is proportionately as great as the increase in 
agricultural products. ‘Traffic of every description has in- 
creased about 9 percent and the increase in total capacity 
of the freight cars is about 30 percent for 1907 over 1906, 
this including cars contracted for but not yet delivered. 
The traflic of 1906 increased over 1905 9 percent. This is 
tonnage that actually moved. The only parts of our line 
where we have had extraordinary difficulty in moving ton- 
nage have been in Oregon and Washington. The products 
that have suffered most there were lumber consigned to the 
middle west and grain. That was due almost entirely to 
the congestion resulting from the San Francisco fire. Ore- 
gon depends upon San Francisco for empties in which to 
ship freight out of Oregon. As a result of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster we had an aggravated blockage, lasting from 
about the date of that occurrence until October 1, tieing up 
6,600 cars, or nearly 10 percent of the equipment of our 
read. The facilities for handling freight at San Francisco 
were wiped out of existence in thirty-six hours and could 
not be reproduced for several months. The company had 
to be exceptionally lenient with California shippers as a 
result of conditions out there for a time. There has been 
considerable trouble at Galveston, New Orleans and large 
sea ports. A month ago I had a report from Galveston 
showing 1,200 to 1,500 cars awaiting ships at that point. 
Galveston is always troubled with congestion during the 
crop season. In trying to find relief for Galveston you will 
have to answer the same question for every sea port in the 
United States. It is hard to see how any relief can be 
had if the crops must be harvested and shipped direct from 
the harvest field to the sea port. The methods of harvest- 
ing are being improved all the time and the time in which 
the crops are moved is being reduced, consequently the con- 
centration of traffic is increasing and the only apparent 
relief would be to have warehouses at the sea ports in 
which the crops could be stored. Our company built ter- 
minals at Galveston several years ago, that we felt would 
be good for twenty-five years, and I believe that our ter- 
minal facilities are ample. We have dockage at our 
wharves for ten large ocean steamers at one time. Our 
tracks run right on the wharves and we have every appli- 
ance for handling the freight quickly. Our own steamers, 
which average 6,000 tons burden, come in, unload, leagad and 
sail in about thirty-six to forty-eight hours. If we had 
had the cars which were tied up by this congestion at San 
Francisco it probably would not have been short. If we 
had had 2,000 to 2,500 cars, delivery of which was prom- 
ised by the first of August and delivery of which has just 
been completed, I do not think we would have had a par- 
ticle of trouble. We have ample motive power. Since the 
cleaning up of the San Francisco situation, feeling that 
these people have had a very hard time, we have been put- 
ting empties in Oregon rapidly and the situation there is 
improving. The lumbermen there are still suffering to a 
certain extent, but I think we will be up with the business 
offered us there in a couple of weeks. There has been a 
protracted strike on the part of the employees of the coast- 
wise steamers, which carry great quantities of lumber and 
all of that stuff was offered to the railroads. We should 
have been glad to take it but for the lack of equipment. 

The average movement of cars is between twenty-five and 
thirty miles a day. That is due to the fact that the car 
is in motion only about 10 percent of the time, or one day 
in ten. Most of the time is lost at destination and little 
of it at point of origin. The-conditions which bring this 
about are principally the concentration of shipments. The 
public expects the roads to do too much business in a lim- 
ited time. By providing warehouses and affording facilities 
at the farm, saw mill ete., this could be avoided.’ The 
modern saw mill turning out from 200,000 to 250,000%feet a 
day expects a supply of cars such that the lumber gan go 
from the saw direct to the cars, and it becomes more and 
more difficult to provide equipment as desired under the 
modern systems of manufacture. If the material were 
warehoused and the shipments’ spread out it would afford 
great relief, for when the shipments of the mill are added 
to the crop shipments it causes much embarrassment for the 
railroads." The movement of cars can be improved by de- 
creasing the delay at terminal and equalizing. the inflow 
of traffic. We have little trouble in holding cars for loads; 
the principal trouble is in getting the cars unloaded at 
destination. Everybody loading at the same time pro- 
duces ungvoidable congestion at terminal points. We have 
more or less trouble on account of our cars being used for 
warehousing. 

With regard to reciprocal demurrage I would say that 
before attempting a solution of that problem we ought to 
have it very clearly stated as to what the requirements on 


the railroads will be. Supposing that a railroad has its 


termini at A and B, must it furnish cars for points farther 
distant than A and B anywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico? If the railroad is expected to furnish 
equipment in unlimited quantities under penalties to _ to 

a, I do not know 


of any commission or body of railroad men who could 
possibly decide how much equipment might be needed, and 
under such circumstances the railroad would have to pro- 
tect itself by confining its traffic to its own termini, other- 
wise how shall we know how many cars we shall require? 
This is one of the diflicult problems the railroads have to 
meet. It has been suggested that we pool our cars, and a 
poo] might help in some instances. I have talked with a 
great many general managers and operating officers to get 
their suggestions and I have not yet found a _ solution. 
‘Take the Pennsylvania line, the New York Central and our 
system, and the equipment is handled through a sort of 
clearing house arrangement. The cars must not be re- 
turned empty except when necessary and they must be 
prepared, if possible, where found. In this way the cars 
are made a common fund and their efficiency is much in- 
creased. But where you try to take in the entire United 
States it becomes a very serious matter. 

At the session of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
held on Thursday evening Attorney Marble read fig- 
ures which had been sent in by Mr. Sanford, of the 
Car Service Association, showing that for the three 
months, September to November, 585,780 cars had come 
under car service in Chicago, 58,511 cars of which num- 
ber had been held over the free time allowance, and that 
this excess period over free time allowance amounted on 
these cars to 296,622 days in the aggregate. 

Daniel Willard, vice president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy railroad, and in charge of operation 
and maintenance over the entire system, was then called 
to the witness stand. No attempt will be made to give 
Mr. Willard’s testimony in full this week. It was gen- 
erally to the effect that there was some car shortage on 
the Burlington in southern Iowa, but to the extent of 
not over 25 percent, meaning that when a man asked for 
twenty cars he would get fifteen. In Wyoming and the 
far west there was no shortage at all. There was no 
shortage of motive power, although admittedly no sur- 
plus. Daily reports, however, taken over the entire sys- 
tem at 5:30 each morning, showing number of cars on 
hand and also the number moved the previous day, would 
show in the aggregate twice as many moved as were on 
hand, thus indicating no congestion of loaded cars. The 
company had ordered 5,000 cars during the year, of 
which 2,000 had not yet been received, although the de- 
livery time on these would have rendered them available 
for this fall’s business had it been found possible for the 
car companies to fill their contracts promptly. 

James M. Warner, general superintendent of the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana railway and also the Belt rail- 
way, of Chicago, owned by five railroads and the former 
corporation furnishing terminals for the five, while the 
latter was a switching or a transfer road, testified that 
the terminal facilities of these roads were ample. 

J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
was also placed upon the stand and offered in evidence a 
written summary of conditions in the lumber business as 
reflected in a large number of letters and telegrams 
which he had received in response to a letter of inquiry 
as gathered by him during ten days recently spent in 
the south studying conditions. This statement will in 
substance be found in the editorial columns of this issue. 
He asked leave to file this statement, but was requested 
to read it before the commission, which he did. The 
commissioners asked several questions regarding the pro- 
posed meeting of January 4 to consider reciprocal de- 
murrage and other questions, although Mr. Defebaugh 
stated that this meeting was not committed to any set 
course of action in advance, but this was left to the 
united wisdom of those in attendance. 

Then you do not feel fully committed to reciprocal 
demurrage? <A. I find not 5 percent of those from whom I 
have heard are opposed to it. 

Q. And that includes men of large business affairs? 
A. That includes 250 answers, one-third of them from asso- 
ciation officers representing 50 to 2,000 members each, so that 
these letters represent the sentiment of perhaps 20,000 
individual firms in the United States. 

Commissioner Harlan asked what would be the result 
if a railroad were compelled to furnish cars for ship- 
ments destined off its own lines under demurrage penal- 
ties for failing to provide such cars, and that this should 
be repeated, these cars passing out of its control and 
failing to come back until it was no longer able to supply 
all the demand made upon it for ears. Witness replied 
that some arrangement for mutual interchange of cars 
would, of course, necessarily have to accompany a 
reciprocal demurrage plan; but that the railroads would 
necessarily have largely to work these details out them- 
selves, and that compuisory demurrage penalties for 
failure to furnish cars or to move them promptly when 
loaded would somewhat hasten their efforts to find the 
proper solution for the other evil. It was out of the 
question to consider that the public would continue to 
endure the confusion caused by car embargoes where 
railroads refused to allow their cars to be sent off their 
own lines, either transferring contents at terminals in such 
instances or refusing in the first place to permit them 
to be loaded. He called attention to the fact that a 
great deal of the delay in the Chicago terminal in the 
case of lumber was due to the fact that the lumber had 
been transferred from one car to another be¢ause of such 
embargoes.. Often in such cases the numbér of the old 
car fails to appear upon the way billing and when the 
car gets in-the consignee has no way of identifying it, or 
connecting it with the advice which he may already have 
of the shipment of the original car. Such a car may 
often lie for days at the terminal awaiting the correc- 
tion of the clerical error which the railroad has made, 
the car, of course, remaining out of service during this 
time, but no demurrage charges accruing, because the 
fault lies with the railroad company. 

Mr. Defebaugh testified that the car shortage, so far 
as lumber was concerned, appeared to extend from the 
far southeast to the Pacific coast, being worse in the far. 
west and nearly as bad in the south. 

Sidney P. Hostler, a wholesale coal dealer of Chi- 
cago, next testified regarding conditions in regard to 
coal. _He gave some very interesting testimony, which, 
however, cannot be reviewed in this issue of the AmerI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN on account of lack of space. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley Still Noting Western Nebraska Customs — Where the Cyclone Is Feared — Progress in a “ Dry Farming” Country —A 
Model Yard—Glancing at Colorado Enterprises. 


In a Prominent Western Nebraska Town. 


It would be difficult to erase from my heart a 
kindly feeling for A. Barnett, of the Barnett Lumber 
Company, with headquarters in McCook. A few years 
ago at the Nebraska retail convention, held in Omaha, 
a member of the association, whose bump of caution 
bore the same relation in size to his bump of common 
sense that a mountain does to a mustard seed, con- 
ceived the idea that C. H. Ketridge and myself, who 
were the only representatives of lumber papers at 
the meeting, were so immature that we could not be 
trusted with the secrets of the executive session and 
worked a portion of the other members up to a pitch 
to exclude us. While Mr. Ketridge and I were out- 
side the hall laying the ropes to get the proceedings, 
and swearing by as mild an oath as ‘‘ By gosh!’’ that 
we would publish every word of them, Mr. Barnett, 
who had enjoyed collegiate advantages back in Illi- 
nois and whose vocabulary is of a very unusual char- 
acter, had taken the floor and was making the fight 
for us. He won, and a committee was sent out to in- 
vite us back. On the face of the earth there is no 
firmer friend of the lumber paper than Mr. Barnett. 

This recital will be objectionable to this McCook 
lumberman. Not one of us is a yard wide and all 
wool, but the only defects I have discovered in Mr. 
Barnett are that he is too modest and works too hard. 








A. BARNETT, OF McCOOK, NEB. 


He said quietly, ‘‘Tell about McCook, but leave me 
out.’’? But such an injunction as that does not reach 
skin deep. I have the strength and disposition and 
am paid to punch the keys of this little Dutch type- 
writer and if I fail to say the things which are due the 
men I like, and who deserve them, I hope some one 
will explode a dynamite bomb under my chair. 

When I saw Mr. Barnett’s elegant home and the 
way he is fixed generally I wished he didn’t work so 
hard, for I enjoy seeing my friends take all the com- 
fort they can lay their hands to. This thought comes 
to me—life is fleeting and if we don’t enjoy it as we 
go along when will we? Any opinion we may have 
of course reflects ourselves. It gives me no twinge of 
conscience that the birds beat me up. A hundred to 
one I would rather they would sing me out of bed 
than for me to whistle them off their roosts. Mr. 
Barnett works like a steam engine. He likes horses, 
and his team of bays earned an oat or two hauling 
me around McCook. The town has a driving park 
association that held its first meet in October and 
cleared up $1,000 clean money. Mr. Barnett is presi- 
dent of this association. He also attends the horse 
shows in Omaha. Yet I can’t understand that while 
he thinks so much of horses he does not own one hoss 
—a genuine hoss—that by kicking the dust into his 
eyes would blind any other McCookite who might 
dare to come out upon the fine roads hereabouts. That 
would be recreation to talk about. Then he would 
go back to his office and the strain of business would 
be as a silken thread. 

When I entered the state at Omaha I met Mr. Bar- 
nett on the street, and in a few days thereafter he 
was in an Omaha hospital, where he was confined for 
two weeks or more. By his bedside was a stenogra- 
pher, and it would be no surprise to me if when he 
was on the operating table he told this stenographer 
to be near so that the minute he came from under 
the influence of the anesthetic he could indite a letter 
to one of his dozen and a half yards. I hope that 
Mr. Barnett will forgive me for these suggestions, 
bearing in mind that if he disliked to work as I do 
he would think just as I do. 








In and Around McCook. 


The town has 4,000 inhabitants and is growing 
rapidly, about fifty houses having gone up the present 
season. People and people are turned away from the 
hotels. At 8 o’clock I secured the last bed left in one 
of the houses, and later perhaps a dozen men were 
obliged to go elsewhere to sleep. At many of the 
hotels in this section in order to secure accommoda- 
tions it is necessary to notify ahead. So many travel- 
ing men, land lookers and others are buzzing around 
that one might think they had evolved from bees. 
There are railroad shops in McCook, the pay roll be- 
ing from $40,000 to $60,000 a month. There is a large 
number of one story square houses, it being the belief 
of the older settlers that buildings constructed in this 
way would better withstand the fury of a cyclone, 
offering less resistance in the way of hight and pro- 
jection of cornice than the building of ordinary con- 
struction. It has been learned that there are no more 
cyclones here than elsewhere, but the houses stand as 
evidence of the ignorance of the power of a wind 
twister. In another town I saw a round residence, 
the builder of which was of the opinion that should 
it be struck by a cyclone the latter would slide off 
as though it were greased for the occasion. In these 
western Nebraska towns cyclone cellars are many. 
An authoritative story is that on an occasion when 
black clouds were rolling up a woman ran for a cel- 
lar and, on her way, saw a man enter it. Should she 
brave the terror of the storm, or enter the cellar with 
a strange man? She chose the former, picked up her 
skirts and fled in the opposite direction. Fortunately 
the wind did not develop into cyclonic force and both 
were saved. Without doubt the woman was a Ne- 
braska schoolma’am. 

In this country that on the old maps was called 
the Great American Desert, that for generations was 
regarded as too arid for the successful raising of crops, 
and the inhabitants of which have been throttled by 
drouths more than once, the people have not the fear 
of dry weather they once had, having learned that 
here as elsewhere Providence is very kind to us if 
once we learn its ways. The farmer who comes here 
from the east and works his land the way it was 
worked back home surely fails. The corn is listed in 
—the lister being a sort of double plow, with a plant- 
ing machine attached that deposits the seed as the 
earth is turned up. The land is not plowed, the lister 
being run between the last year’s rows. When listed, 
a disk is run crosswise to level the land, thus leaving 
the seed in several inches deep. Then follows the 
Campbell dry farming method, which is to till and 
till and till. ‘‘The principle is this,’’ it was explained 
to me: ‘‘Collect a lot of dry dust, pour water on it 
and it holds it. Even a brick will absorb the water, 
but dry dust will hold it. And as it will prevent the 
water from going down so it will keep the moisture 
from escaping from beneath. That is the object—to 
keep the moisture from escaping. It is also necessary 
to keep down the weeds, as every stalk of a weed is an 
avenue for the escape of moisture.’’ Thus instead of 
there being no corn the fields yield forty, fifty and 
even sixty bushels to the acre, 


Chased by Bloodhounds. 


Behind Mr. Barnett’s bays we rode over the coun- 
try. The farm improvements are poor. Few good 
barns are seen, the best in German settlements. Here 
and there is a sod house which should not be asso- 
ciated with the more common dugout. of the prairie, 
as these sod houses are precisely what their name in- 
dicates. They are built of sod, the latter having been 
cut in sections where the grass roots were tough and 
thick ‘and laid into walls about two feet thick. They 
have doors and windows, set in frames as is usually 
done, and some of them have shingled roofs. They 


must be warm, and certainly they must be durable, as 
on the sides of those from which the elements have 
beaten the earth the walls are a mass of fibrous roots. 
I am told that occasionally a house of this description 
is still built. ‘‘They are a good indication that lum- 
ber will be sold later on,’’ said Mr, Barnett. 

We drove to a farm that has fifty acres in orchard 
and forty in small fruit, owned by W. A. Morlan, a 
prominent lawyer, who has been anxious to prove to 
the world that fruit as well as corn, wheat, hogs and 
cattle can be raised here successfully. Fruit to the 
value of $12,000 was sold from the place this year. 
As we approached the farm a pack of bloodhounds 
came bounding along by the side of the carriage act- 
ing as though it would please them to eat up the 
whole outfit. I wouldn’t have fallen from the car- 
riage for $4. ‘‘What on earth does any man keep 
such a gang of bloodthirsty dogs in this civilized 
country for?’’ I asked. Then followed a chicken 
story. Originally Mr. Morlan had chicken on the 
brain, as so many other great men have had it before 
him. He raised some chickens, but the villains around 
there would steal them and as a means of protection 
he put in the kennel of bloodhounds. Was this big 
chicken business a success? Hardly, beloved, hardly. 
When in an editorial capacity I was connected with 
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a hen paper I knew not less than thousands in whose 
blood the chicken fever ran so high that they were 
sure that in a few years they would have the uni- 
verse by the caudle, as the classics have it, but to 
a man they came down to earth with a heavy thud. 
Yet it is said that when money and rain went back 
on Nebraska it was the hen that saved her. It may 
be, but if so it was the old hen that hides her nest 
and scratches for her living, not the ‘‘bird’’ that the 
chicken cracked call the hen that is kept in the run- 
way, fed pearl button grit and eats her head off every 
sixty days. 

O, but if I could have had those bloodhounds to 
have used in my chicken business, and would have 
used them aright, I now would wear an extra diamond. 
What use would I have made of them? I would have 
sicked them on of myself and dogged me away from 
going into the chicken business. 


The Retail Yards of McCook. 


I doubt if ever you have seen a finer looking plant 
than that of the Clint Hamilton Lumber Company. 
It is new, the first lumber having been sold August 
17. The shed is an open one, 36x100 feet, with nine 
solid cement walls running lengthwise. More sheds 
will be built and I hope it will be with less trouble 
than accompanied the building of the first one. The 














OFFICE AND YARD OF THE CLINT HAMILTON LUMBER COMPANY, AT McCOOK, NEB. 
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ery out here is for workmen—laborers, carpenters, 
masons, any and all who can assist in building up the 
towns and country. The office is of cement brick that 
was manufactured by the company, is 18x26 feet 
and finished in yellow pine. The warehouse is 18x44 
feet, all roofed with steel. The first car of lumber 
was ordered in March and, while a large amount of 
lumber has been sold since the doors were open for 
business, at this writing that particular car has not 
put in appearance. 

On going into the yard I was greeted most cheer- 
fully by a Yankee looking man who was shoving down 
from the upper deck lumber with which to load two 
wagons which were waiting. ‘‘And in what capacity 
are you one of us?’’ he asked. When I told him he 
called out, ‘‘I read ’em!’’ and when, in addition to 
this introduction, we discovered that we had attended 
the same cattle show in Pittsfield, Mass., we felt that 
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T. B. GROVES, OF WRAY, COL. 


we knew each other. That’s the kind of man I enjoy 
meeting—that I can get acquainted with in a minute. 
When I have to fiddle around and fish, and draw out, 
and talk grammar, and have to discuss politics and 
religion and prize fights and music in an effort to 
strike his soft spot, I don’t think that as yet he is 
imbued with the spirit of the west. For pity’s sake, 
if it is our intention to be sociable with a stranger 
why not be so at once instead of permitting him to 
wear himself out in working us up to a decent pitch? 

The man on the platform was Charles W. Hamilton, 
father of Clint. Mr. Hamilton was born in Massachu- 
setts and came to Illinois, in which state he sold lum- 
ber in Rantoul, thence on to Nebraska, where he ran 
a yard in Creighton. For a while he was in Kansas 
dealing in land. He is a wideawake Yankee and is 
carrying in mind lumber, land, oil, gas, brick, cattle, 
hogs, wheat, corn, and it would not surprise his 
acquaintances if he should go out of Nebraska with 
more money than he can well carry. 

If there was a premium offered for the best yards 
of different types and I owned the yard of the Bar- 
nett Lumber Company, at this point, I should enter 
the contest with it. For years I have seen not far 
from 100 yards a month and I do not remember hav- 
ing visited a yard of the type of this one that was 
better arranged or kept in better order. It is 140x150 
feet, with 386 feet of 18-foot, double decked, wide 
hooded sheds on three sides of it. The bins are num- 
bered in large figures up to 63. ‘‘I have wondered 
you have not spoken of the advantage of numbering 
the bins in this way,’’ Mr. Barnett remarked. 
‘¢Blamed if I know what it is for, so how could I?’’ 
I said. Then he explained. The lumber is hauled by 
draymen and they can easily be directed by number. 
Tell one of them to back up to a bin in which the 
No. 2 flooring is and he wouldn’t know that grade 
of flooring from a flying machine, but instruct him 


- to halt his wagon in front of 26 and he knows what 


he is up to. When the lumber is hauled from the car 
the dray is left in front of the bin desired and the 
lumber piled by the men in the yard. 

The office fronts the main street, with the wareroom 
in the rear of it, the structure being 38x140 feet. The 
office front is about all of the plant that will be seen 
on paper, the yard being so shut in that it would dis- 
courage a camera to look at it. From this front, 
however, may be gathered some idea of the character 
of the premises at large. Good looks and usefulness 
are terms which appear to have been inseparable when 
the yard was planned and built. 

Inside the office are large inscriptions in gilt, 
among them, ‘‘He who would have the fruit must 
climb the tree,’’ and ‘‘Business neglected is business 
fost.’’ On the outside is an illustration that Carnegie 
and Roosevelt don’t monopolize all the reform spell- 
ing, as it is announced, ‘‘Kole Fur Sail Hear.’’ 

In the fuel yard the coal bins will hold 1,500 tons, 
one of the sheds being 296 feet long and another 
50 feet. The shorter one is in the center of the yard 
with a track that belongs.to the company running to 
it. Often when a car of coal arrives it is necessary 
to deliver directly from it, and in this event the car 
is shunted into the yard, and if it is not unloaded 
that day it is out of the way of the railroad people 
and is shut in tightly at night. If the orders do not 


call for the whole car by the time the demurrage 
microbe begins to” work in the head of the railroad 
official the balance of the coal is shoveled into the 
smaller shed and the car is pulled out. Mr. Barnett 
thinks highly of this arrangement. 

The third yard is owned by W. C. Bullard, of 
Omaha, and is managed by M. O. McClure. The 
front fence of this yard is formed of wire strung to 
iron posts set in cement. As before noted in this 
correspondence, the dealers out here, in the way of 
yard fences, are leading those farther east. In the 
Bullard yard is a coal shed containing twenty-one 
bins which hold twenty-three tons each and which 
were full October 1 and empty November 15. Mr. 
Bullard has six yards. Mr. McClure did farming at 
one time and in his opinion there is much less wind 
in this section than formerly. In his experience as a 
farmer the wind in a single day whipped the life out 
of his wheat, while such a thing now is not heard 
of. In the opinion of many with whom I have talked 
the climate is undergoing a gradual change, and they 
all say for the better. 


Dipping Into Colorado. 

Wray is a prosperous little town of 1,200 people 
that for some reason unexplained is in a little rain 
belt of its own, last year the precipitation having 
shown 22 inches. A short distance over the line in 
Nebraska the rainfall is light, as also it is in Colo- 
rado no farther away than Yuma, a distance of twen- 
ty-seven miles. This year in Wray a church that 
cost $6,000, two business blocks which cost $6,000 
each, an electric plant that was put in at an expense 
of $15,000 and twenty-five residences have been built. 

The town would stub its toe if it should attempt 
to travel on its beauty, but I am told that once away 
from the bluffs the face of the country is fair and 
that the price of land has trebled in two years. Corn 
in the surrounding country averages thirty bushels 
to the acre, wheat eighteen bushels, corn bringing 33 
cents and wheat 53. 

F. D. Johnson was out shoveling corn. He did not 
say he liked the work exactly, but having offered the 
unemployed 20 cents an hour to shovel his corn, and 
the offer being rejected, he said that rather than 
raise his bid he would work some himself. He is a 
sort of cowboy farmer as well as lumberman, and this 
season is feeding 350 cattle. Without knowing it 
you would guess he hailed from down east. His office 
is nearly as large as you could reach across and in it 
are sections of farm implements, builders’ hardware, 
paint, halters, whips etc. On the safe are pasted pic- 
tures of ranches, cattle and horses, and on his desk 
were magazines, potatoes, corn, patent flat-irons and 
other Yankee notions. And in the midst of all this 
plunder Mr, Johnson. is as jovial as a lord and as full 
of jokes as an old style almanac. 

The Wray Lumber Company first swung its busi- 
ness banner to the breeze September 15. In July the 
manager of the company, S. C. Sheets, came from 
Towa, where for four years he was local manager for 
the Standard Lumber Company and the Eclipse Lum- 
ber Company, his last position, I believe, having been 
with the Eclipse people, in Rowley. The object of 
the change by Mr. Sheets was the hope that it might 
benefit the health of his wife, a hope that has been 
realized to a considerable extent. On arriving here 
not a house of any description could be had, so he 
put up a 12x14-foot shack and lived in it until he 
could build a house. 

A shingle shed, ninety-six feet long, has been 
erected, and a livery barn that stands alongside the 
yard has been pressed into service, the first floor used 
for cement and other heavy products and the upper 
story as a sash and door warehouse. Things look a 
little crude as yet, but the lumber is rolling eut, and 
the yard men say they have lacked the time to put 
the premises in shape. For October the sales were 
$6,000, and Mr. Sheets is of the belief they would 
have approached $8,000 closely had the yard been 
stocked with posts and woven wire, items that had 
not been received. As Mr. Sheets has been a con- 
stant reader of my stuff for twelve years, I am a trifle 
proud myself of the record the new company is mak- 
ing. 

Building in this section has been done cheaply, Mr. 
Sheets says. There is little finish sold, material for 
that purpose being picked from common boards. To 
the south and southwest the company sells lumber 
that is hauled forty-five miles. 

T. B. Groves has sold lumber in Wray for several 
years. He is from Missouri and says he is a good old 
Missouri democrat. He has a large faith in hogs and 
sells three cars of hog wire yearly. With the excep- 
tion of a lot of hogs that was brought in from the 
east none has had the cholera in this vicinity, hence 
this dealer thinks that hogs are the crop for the farm- 
er to raise. 

Mr. Groves carries a heavy stock and can furnish a 
barn bill on call. Eighty percent of his sales are 
booked and collections never were so slow. The 
farmers are prosperous and as their prosperity in- 
creases they expand and.become reckless about their 
debts. Sometimes he thinks they spread themselves 
over more territory than is good for them. They have 
reached a point that they ride in carriages and so 
long as they can get them on time they want the 
best. Mr. Groves’ motto is ‘‘Keep cool,’’? which he 
has discovered is difficult to do. 


A One-Yard Colorado Town. 


R. E. Rogers, of Lincoln; C. R. Cushman, formerly 
with the Humbird Lumber Company, of Idaho, now 
vice president of the Overland Lumber Company, of 
Omaha, and I bore down on Yuma together. Outside 


the town the locomotive stopped for water, and Mr. 
Cushman, who is more or less of a naturalist, wanted 
to show to us ant hills to which the little insects 
that built them had carried cinders and rust from the 
railroad track rods away, so he hustled us off the 
train and we reached the Hoch yard across lots, I 
fearful every step that I might run into a rattler, 
while at the same time I should have sense to know 
that at this time of the year the snakes are down 
so far in their holes that they are trying to keep 
warm by the fires which are burning in the internal 
earth. If I ever had any sense, however, when a 
snake was involved I never have known it. 

I am disposed to think that if necessary H. C. Hoch 
would fight his weight in wild cats. A few -years 
ago I met him in Denver, we were on an excursion 
through the northern part of the state, rode together 
in the only automobile that was in the procession in 
Longmont, and I said that thereafter I would not 
pass through Yuma without seeing Hoch, and I 
haven’t. He has a good lumber yard for a little town 
and is doing a good business, but I didn’t go to Yuma 
to see the lumber yard—I went there to see Hoch. It 
was nearly dark when we reached Yuma, and our 
stay was for only a couple of hours. Mr. Hoch said 
if I would stay over the next day we would see the 
country and shoot prairie chickens, and I don’t know 
what and all, but the riffle couldn’t be made. Mr. 
Hoch had thirty cars of lumber to arrive which were 
bought early. In this little one-yard Colorado town 
lumber is delivered free, which shows whether Mr. 
Hoch wants to be up with the times or not. 

He runs an elevator in connection with his yard 
and this season will ship 100 carloads of wheat and 
rye. From November 20, 250 cars of cattle had been 
shipped from the station. Corn in the vicinity yielded 
from forty to fifty-five bushels to the acre, spring 
wheat eighteen to twenty-five and winter wheat from 
twenty-five to thirty-five bushels. Prices are 35 cents 
for corn and from 45 to 47 cents for spring wheat. 

Yuma is surrounded by a country that would be 
denominated as a beauty. East of the town a little 
way is the source of the Republic river and from 
there westward until Yuma is reached and passed the 
lay of the land captivates. Adjacent to the town im- 
proved land is changing hands at $25 an acre, and 
eight or ten miles out at from $8 to $10 an acre. As 
an indication that this land is receiving attention, 
the day I was in Yuma thirty-one land lookers were 
in the town. In the neighborhood two steam plows 
were running, each drawn by a thirty-two horsepower 
engine and each turning twenty-four furrows, putting 
in wheat, wheat sowing here being an occupation up 
to the time that the ground freezes so solidly as to 
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prevent. A large quantity of wheat is sown so late 
it is not expected it will sprout before the following 


‘spring. 


I want some of this land. I believe it is cheaper 
than most other dirt. Mr. Hoch punched the hotel 
proprietor up to hurry supper for the bunch of us, and 
I was thinking of this land when Mr. Hoch said to 
me that I was not eating much. I was thinking that 
if I could mortgage my clothes I might get hold of 
a quarter section, but the scheme ended in mist. ‘‘If 
I should buy land here what could I do with it; that 
is, could I rent it for cash, or on shares?’’ I asked 
Mr. Hoch, and he thought such a thing could hardly 
be done, owing to the scarcity of labor. Then unless 
the land could be turned at a profit it would lie 
productionless, taxes would pile up against it and 
pretty soon I would have no land and no clothes. 


MEK, Botog 





Adequate Supplies on Hand. 


Rock ISLAND, ILL., Dec. 1.—Our regular stock of lumber 
will carry us through the winter and suffice for a portion 
of the spring trade. We have been able to get all the 
lumber we want because we anticipated just the present 
state of affairs and bought in advance. We do not attribute 
shortage of west coast products to scarcity of yo 
For a while we were in bad shape for red cedar shingles, 
but are well supplied now. 

Rock ISLAND LuMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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NEWS FROM THE MACHINERY FIELD IN ALL SECTIONS. 


New Appliances—Mechanical Notes—Details of Construction of a Great Southern Plant. 


A REVERSIBLE FAN. 

A little over a year ago the New York Blower Com- 
pany, with general offices at 25th place and Stewart 
avenue, Chicago, and works at Bucyrus, Ohio, conceived 
the idea that a fan to handle shavings, wool, cotton, 
dust, sawdust and stringy material should be reversible 
as to hand and discharge and should be provided with 
«a wheel which would be unobstructible. 

The officers of this well known concern have worked 
diligently with this end in view, and at the expense of 
much time and labor have succeeded in producing what 
is practically an innovation in the form of a planing 
mill exhauster, and one that has brought to its doors an 
unprecedented amount of fan business. 

The cut below shows the New York Blower Company ’s 
reversible fan, with a right hand, vertical up discharge. 

Anyone familiar with fans can easily note the strong 
points of this one. Note the very short overhang, which 
makes the fan unusually rigid. 

The princinal festure of this fan is in the wheel, the 





THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMPANY'S REVERSIBLE 
FAN. 


blades of which are cast directly into the cone, there 
being no rivets to work loose—making the wheel lasting 
and strong. 

This fan is solidly built so as to run without a tremor 
at maximum speed. It is provided with increased pulley 
surface, the crown sheet and inlet being made of steel, 
and there is no buckling of suction side while at high 
speed. It is provided with universal adjustment of 
bearings, not simply up and down, and the bearings are 
double ring oiling of the best babbitt reamed to size. 

The New York Blower Company manufactures these 
fans in sizes from 30 inch to 60 inch, either single or 
double. They are peculiarly adapted for the purposes 
for which they are intended, and as far as can be ascer- 
tained from reliable sources give extraordinary satisfac- 
tory results. 

All inquiries should be forwarded to the New York 
Blower Company, 25th place and Stewart avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





~ 


ANOTHER IMPROVED LATH MACHINE. 
Illustrated herewith is a new Challoner Company cre- 
ation, made in Oshkosh, Wis., being an iron frame, three 
and four saw ‘‘medium’’ lath mill. 
The illustration herewith shows a machine with three 
saws. This machine is the latest improvement in de- 





A CHALLONER COMPANY IMPROVED 
MACHINE. 


3-SAW LAIH 


sign and construction for simplicity, durability and ea- 
pacity. It is claimed that it has no equal on these 
points. 

The large corrugated bottom feed rolls are driven 
direct from a pulley on the back at the end of the arbor 
—the top rolls being driven by means of spur gears from 
the bottom rolls. 

There is an instantaneous device for stopping the 
feed at the operator’s pleasure and the table is open in 
front, thus enabling the saws to be quickly removed. 

The collars are level with the table, thus forming a 
support for the stock as it is passing through the saws. 
The machine is designed to carry either three or four 
saws as desired. The arbor is heavy and runs in self- 
oiling bearings. The arbor pulley is 9 inches by 9 
inches; the saws 14 inches in diameter; the feed of 
saws 2,806 revolutions a minute. 

The three-saw machine with one set of saws sells for 
$00 and the four-saw machine with one set of saws 
sells for $210 f. 0. b. Oshkosh, Wis. 





HOW TO BURN COTTONWOOD SAWDUST. 

If there is anything harder to burn than cottonwood 
sawdust those who operate mills cutting this wood will 
Le hard to eonvince of the fact. However, the Otis 
Manufacturing Company, of New Orleans, La., has dis- 
covered how to get results from this fuel. It is burning 
ell of its cottonwood sawdust (and it saws nothing but 
cottonwood on the night run), and finds it unnecessary 
to use any dry wood at all, keeping steam entirely on 
the sawdust and the small blocks direct from the saw. 
All of the firewood it sells. For this gratifying condi- 
tion of affairs it gives the credit to the Gordon hollow 
blast grate, manufactured by the Gerdon Hollow Blast 
Grate Company, of Greenville, Mich. Before it put in 
this grate it could not burn more than half the sawdust 
and had to fire up almost entirely on dry wood. Now it 
is never delayed by lack of steam, and frequently has 
to shut off the blast while running on good sized logs. 


~ 


BIG EASTERN FLANT MOVED. 

The Warren Axe & Tool Company, a large manufac- 
turer of axes and logging tools of all kinds, located at 
Warren, Pa., has recently acquired the patents and 
equipment of the American Drop Forging & Tool Com- 
pany, of Wayland, N. Y., and has moved the plant of 
the latter concern to Warren. New and modern con- 
crete buildings have been constructed and the latest 
type of machinery has been installed, so that the Warren 
company now is in a position to turn out the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can’? pipe wrench and other patent specialties and drop 
forging in a highly satisfactory manner. 








AN IMPROVED POP SAFETY VALVE. 

The Lunkerheimer company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
lately redesigned its Pop Safety Valve, and as now 
constructed the valve fulfills in all respects the most 
rigid requirements. 

These vales are made of the very highest grade of bronze 
composition, are well finished in every respect and have 
large springs, insuring great durability. ‘They are very 
simple in construction and are warranted reliable, accurate 
and positive in operation. They have full relieving capac- 
ity, are very sensitive to excessive pressure and admit of 
being finely adjusted. They are provided with lock key 
attachment to guard against their being tampered with, 
and adjustments of pop lid and pressure can be made from 
the outside of the valve without taking it apart. The 
springs rest between ball and socket plates, which equally 
divide the pressure on the disc and are also encased, hence 
the valve cannot be affected by back pressure. They have 
bevel seats, at an angle of 45 degrees to the vertical axis 
of the valve, are provided with suitable levers, by means 
of which the discs can be raised from their seats, and they 
are allowed at the highest rating one square inch of valve 
area to every three square feet of grate surface of boilers. 

To take the valve apart, the lever, U, is “moved, then 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
POP SAFTY VALVE 


the bonnet, C, after which the load on the spring is relieved 
by unscrewing the regulating screw, L. The regulating ring 
screw, I, is then removed, and the bell, A, unscrewed. To 
set the valve for a higher pressure it is only necessary to 
turn the regulating screw, L, down, and for a lower pres- 
sure to turn it up. The pop or action of the escaping steam 
is regulated by the ring, H, in the base of the valve, which 
is easily accessible without taking the valve apart, and is 
held securely in place when set by the ring screw, I, on 
the side of the bell. If the valve pops suddenly and docs 
not relieve the pressure enough the ring, H, is turned up, 
which covers the drill holes and causes the disc to remain 
longer off its seat. If the valve pops too much, opening 
and closing gradually, then the ring, H, is turned down. 
When the desired adjustment is obtained the ring is secured 
by means of the screw, I. 

There are a great number of these valves in use, and 
the Lunkenheimer Company claims that the demand for 
them is steadily increasing and that they are giving 
perfect satisfaction whenever installed. 





HALF A MILLION FEET A DAY CAPACITY. 

I. E. Van Alstine, now of Natalbany, Miss., where 
he is in charge of the mill construction and mechani- 
cal affairs generally of the Natalbany Lumber Com- 
pany and its associated interests, was in Chicago on 
Monday of this week looking after the machinery for 
the big new mill of the company. This mill is prac- 
tically completed and is expected to start up in about 
three months. It is equipped with two MeDonough 
double eutting bands, a horizontal band resaw, a 52- 
inch gang, 1 lath mill and a shingle mill. Its power 
is somewhat unique. It has in its boiler room six 
S4-inch by 18-foot Bonsen boilers, which are a com- 
bination of water tube and tubular. They have a 
combined eapacity of 2,500 horsepower and are the 
first of the type that have been put in a saw mill in 
this country. 

The chief owners of the Natalbany Lumber Com- 
pany are F. C. and E. P. Denkmann, of Rock Island, 
lil. O. C. Pantal, who is also a stockholder, is general 
manager. The companies now controlled by these peo- 
ple, in addition to the Natalbany Lumber Company, 
which, with the completion of the new plant, has two 
mills, are the Eastern Lumber Company, of Ora, 
Miss.; the Pine Lumber Company, of Mish, Miss.; 
the Moreton & Helms Lumber Company, of Bogue 
Chitto, Miss., and the Amos Kent Lumber Company, 
of Kentwood, La. It is understood that all of these, 
after January 1, will be run as the Natalbany Lumber 
Company, and they will have a total productive capac- 
ity, under ordinary conditions, of about 500,000 feet 
every ten hours, which will make the output one of 
the largest for a single concern in the country. The 
new Natalbany mill will contribute 225,000 feet to this 
total. The mills are supplied by logs over a total of 
about 125 miles of logging railroad. 

The business is being organized and built up on a 
broad seale. At Natalbany has been erected a large 
and thoroughly equipped machine shop, capable of do- 
ing not only mill but locomotive repairs, while a 
novel feature for a plant of this description is an iron 
and brass foundry. The first heat was drawn off from 
the furnace in this foundry last week. This company 
will be largely independent as far as mechanical equip- 
ment is concerned. Natalbany is centrally located 
with relation to the six mills and all repairs can con- 
veniently be made there. To Mr. Van Alstine, who 
is in charge of the mills, is given the eredit for some 
of these new features. 





SUPERIOR WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 

A little brochure of particular interest to operators 
of woodworking machinery has been issued by the Cres- 
cent Machine Company, Leetonia, Ohio, in which the 
band saw machines, band saw blades, saw tables, jointers 
ete., manufactured by the company, are illustrated and 
described. Two new machines, have recently been in- 
troduced by the company, namely, the Crescent angle 
band saw and the Crescent panel band saw. The latter 
machine accomplishes what at first would be deemed 
impossible, that is, cutting out the inside part of a circle 
or any irregular shape without sawing through the stock. 
It can therefore be seen that this machine has much to 
commend it to manufacturers of circular or irregular 
shaped picture and mirror frames, panels ete. The 
Crescent machines were first placed upon the market 
about seven years ago, at that time being manufactured 
in a small way, but their worth was soon recognized 
and they are now manufactured on an immense scale. 





RECENT INVENTIONS. 

The following patents, recently issued, are of interest 
to lumbermen, woodworkers, railroad men and others: 

Automatic cement brick machine—Benjamin W. Leggett, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Railway tie—John B. Porter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rail joint—Jesse F. Barnhill, Pampa, Wash. 

Metallic railway cross tie and rail brace—John D. Myers, 
Pikesville, Ohio. 

Veneer gluing machine—Alfred A. Dennis, Grand Rapids. 
Mich., assignor to the Royal Furniture Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Lumber platform—William F. Fellers, Chester, Neb. 

Metallic railway tie—Franklin E. French, Riley, Ind. 

Rail joint—Dudley H. Gilges, Baldwin, Kan. 

Dry kiln—Arthur White, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

Covering for buildings—John O. Ballentine, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. 

Railway tie—John F. Kaminsky, Mildred, Pa. 

Log handling machine—George W. Butt, Norfolk, Va. 

Railway tie—Arthur R. Latimer, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Manually operated log sawing machine—Peter McDonald, 
Spokane, Wash., assignor of one-half to James P. Hughes, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Saw mill log dog—John F. Lehrmann, New Orleans, La., 
assignor to George Grant, New Orleans, La. 
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“BLUE GRASS FLOORING” AND THE PLANT WHERE IT IS MANUFACTURED. 


The accompanying illustrations are those of the ex- 
terior and interior of the manufacturing plant of the 
new Glasgow Planing Mill Company, Glasgow, Ky., an 
operation inaugurated September 1, this year. The 
officers of this company are J. 8. Leech, president; 
W. B. Smith, vice president and treasurer; E. J. 
Swisher, manager and secretary. 

This company operates a number of small saw mills 
in Barren, Metcalf and Monroe counties, Kentucky, 
securing from these mills a supply of hardwoods of 
high grade which they manufacture largely into flooring 
of all standard widths and thicknesses. Both plain 
and quarter sawed red and white oak and beech are 
used for flooring and in the oak the company prides 
itself upon the uniformity of color secured. As it is 
well known this is an important, point having much to 
do with the appearance of an oak floor. This flooring 
is said to rival in appearance the best Indiana oak. 

A specialty also is made of yellow poplar bevel sid- 


ing, of which about 30,000 feet a day is manufactured, 
a part of which is made into interior finish. The com- 
pany therefore is in position to ship mixed cars of floor- 
ing, bevel siding and various kinds of hardwood lumber 
both rough and worked. The plant occupies a site of 
five acres on a branch line of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad having excellent shipping facilities. Besides 
two fixed knife Fay & Egan flooring machines now 
used and also a number of smaller machines for manu- 
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facturing this flooring, the company expects to add ad- 
ditional machines in the near future. The flooring is 
put up under the appropriate trade name of ‘‘Blue 
Grass’’ brand. 

A considerable quantity of hard woods are kept con- 
stantly on hand for immediate shipment, in which high 
grade quartersawed oak is probably the principal fea 
ture. The company will upon request submit sample’ 
of its ‘‘Blue Grass Flooring’’ with quotations. 





(KY.) PLANING MILL COMPANY. 





A CALIFORNIA DOOR AND LUMBER PRODUCER. 


The pine lumber of California is steadily cutting more 
of a figure in the lumber trade of the middle west as 
pine from Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota _be- 
comes more scarce. As a door manufacturing product 
it has no superior. One of the prominent lumber and 
door factory concerns of California is the Standard Lum- 
ber Company, whose offices and factory are at Sonora, 
Cal., on the Sierra railway, in the center of the old gold 
mining district where the foundations of the great for- 
tunes of California were made in the days of 1849 and 
a few years following. This is historic ground and a 
great deal of romance surrounds the now almost de- 
serted placer mining district in the vicinity of Sonora, 
Angel’s Camp and other places in Tuolumne county 
made famous by the writings of Bret Harte, Mark 
‘'wain and others. Another fortune is being reaped 
from the soil whence the gold was taken over a half 
century ago. Large pine forests along the foothills of 
the Sierras are now being harvested by the enterprising 
lumbermen and some of the finest lumber in the world is 
being shipped from the mills in that section. 

The Standard Lumber Company, of Sonora, is made up 
of the following: T. S. Bullocks, president; D. H. 
Steinmetz, vice president and general manager; Jf. M. 
Leaver, assistant general manager; 8. D. Freshman, 
treasurer, and R. I. Barlow, secretary. It has a large 
“oor factory at Sonora and mills in the vicinity reached 
by the White Pine railroad, owned by the company. The 
annual capacity of its saw mills is 30,000,000 feet. 


Sells Doors and Lumber Direct. 

Until recently the company sold its door output 
through the California Sugar & White Pine Agency, but 
it recently withdrew from that concern and is now sell- 
ing its doors independent, as it has always done with 


its lumber. The company’s Empire mill is being re- 
placed by a band mill with a gang and horizontal resaw,, 
which will increase the company’s sawing capacity about 
100,000 feet a day. This mill is being connected with 
the main line of the Sugar Pine railroad by a narrow 
gage road which is now being built, but the Sugar Pine 
is a broad gage road and is being extended into the 
company’s timber and next year the company expects to 
build a double band saw mill in its main body of timber. 

The Standard Lumber Company makes a specialty of 
its California sugar and white pine doors and knock 
down sash, but its plant is also fully equipped to handle 
all kinds of turned work, such as balusters, brackets, 
spindles, blocks etc. and is now enjoying a nice trade 
in these specialties. At the present time it has a fine 
stock of doors on hand and always carries a full assort- 
ment so that it can promptly fill orders. 


Those in Active Charge. 


Mr. Steinmetz, the general manager, is an experi- 
enced lumber and door manufacturer, having been en- 
gaged in this line in Chicago before coming west about 
six years ago to become associated with the West Side 
Lumber Company, whose big plant is at Tuolumne, 
twelve miles beyond Sonora at the end of the Sierra 
railway. While he had charge of lumber manufactur- 
ing operations at this point he saw the opportunities in 
store for the manufacturer of the choice pine timber 
that grew in the foothills of the Sierras and between 
four and five years ago organized the Standard Lumber 
Company, of which he has since been vice president and 
general manager. He has gradually built up its opera- 
tions until now it is one of the large producers of Cali- 
fornia pine lumber and doors. 

J. M. Leaver, Mr. Steinmetz’ assistant, was for many 


years superintendent of the big door factory of the Hall 
& Munson Company, at Bay Mills, Mich., and is an ex- 
perienced door man. 

The accompanying pictures give some idea of the 
appearance of the Standard Lumber Company’s plant at 
Sonora. 





A MYSTERY STILL UNSOLVED. 

CROOKSTON, MINN., Dec. 15.—No information has yet 
been received of the whereabouts of Roy Kelly, an 
employee of the Crookston Lumber Company, who has 
been missing for some time, and it is generally believed 
that he was killed and robbed. At the time of his dis- 
appearance he is said to have carried a large sum of 
money, and it is feared that in order to cover up a 
crime of this kind his body may have been thrown into 
Lake Michigan, in which event he probably will never 
be located. Mr. Kelly has been prominent in the lumber 
trade of this vicinity and his many friends have inter- 
ested themselves in the effort to ascertain the cause of 
his disappearance. 





TO SELL RESERVATION TIMBER. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—Representative Steener- 
son will introduce a bill providing for the sale of 
100,000,000 feet of pine located on diminished Red 
River reservation. The measure was drafted by the 
commission on Indian affairs at the request of Repre- 
sentative Steenerson, who was authorized by the Red 
Lake Indians to take the matter up with the govern- 
ment. Last fall the Indians decided to have the timber 
on the diminished reservation sold, and the bill provides 
for the sale of the pine on certain sections of the un- 
ceded or diminished reserves, with a provision that cer- 
tain sections shall not be cut. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 


INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 
Stapleton Lumber 


Arizona. ; 
Mount Graham Lumber Company, authorized 
T. Webb, F. N. Tyler 


Stapleton—The Company, authorized 


capital $3,000. 


Pima—'The ) 
capital $100,000; W. M. Moody, W. 
and others. 

Arkansas. 

Bear—The J. B. Jewell Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; J. B. Jewell, R. B. Heger and others. E 

Winnerva—lr’he Winnerva Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $6,000; H. W. Fox, W. Miller and J. B. Stone. 

Colorado. : 
The Plumas Timber Company, authorized —— 


Denver 
) Schomburg, W. H. Delleker and 8S. ks 


$100,000; T. A. 

lierson. ; 
Connecticut. 

The Otter River Board Company, author- 


findsor Locks -~ , 
ee ae O’Brien, M. O’Brien and W. 


ized capital $28,000; J. P. 


O'Brien. 
Idaho. 


Sand Point—The Sand Point Mill Company, Ltd., author- 


ized capital $25,000; C. J. Rudine, P. Johnson, B. 8S. Ben- 
nett and others. ween 
Illinois. : 
Chicago—The Woodcraft Company, authorized capital 


Davis and others. 

Indiana. ; ; 
The Osgood Lumber Company, authorized capital 
Cornet, M. F. Holman and E. Reynolds. 
Harrison Lumber Company, au- 
D. Pierson, J. T. Pierson and 


$2,500; J. E. 


Osgood 
$5,000; N. 

‘rerre Haute—The F. T. 
thorized capital $150,000; C. 


W. 2. Dix. 
Iowa. 
. " > _] , ¢ 7 “} d 
Yes Moines—The Beaumont Sawmill Company, authorizes 
wines $400,000 ; A. W. Miller, S. F. Vidor, C. H. Moore 
t thers. 7 ie) 
goo —The Canfield Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $30,000; L. Canfield, P. C. Canfield and others. 
Kentucky. 
Jewel—The Adams-Moore Lumber Company, 
conttal $15,000; G. A. Adams and H. C. Moore. 
° Louisiana. —_ 
cew Orleans—The Flasdick-Black Land & Lumber om- 
ae authorized capital $100,000; R. Flasdick, B. Black 
and E. W. Rodd. 


authorized 


Maine. — 
Portland—The A. P. Bennett Coal & Woo ompany, 
austhoriaed capital $10,000; A. P. Bennett, T. H. Anderson 
é . E. Vernon. ; 
g Lake—The Sebago Lake Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Henry Rich and J. H. Rich. 
Maryland. 
Hagerstown—The Denison Lumber Company, 
capital $25,000; J. A. Denison, B. A. Denison, C. 
and others. 
Oakland—The 
capital $25,000; R. 
B. C. Feathers. 


authorized 
M. Danzer 


Company, authorized 


Ravenscroft Lumber 2 
it Ravenscroft and 


Ravenscroft, W. 


Massachusetts. 
Barrel & Machine Company, au- 


30s The American 
Boston—The merit Taylor, L. 8. Tierry and 


thorized capital $100,000; W. V. 
Rh. G. Llersey. 
Worcester 
$50,000; J. A. 


The Smith & Rice Company, authorized capital 
Rice and Il. R. Rice. 


Michigan. ; 
Detroit—The Waccomaw Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $930,000; E. Nelson, W. S. Humphrey, R. I 


McElwee and others. - ; ¥ ; 

Traverse City—The Benjamin Land & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; J. W. Clitfe, J. G. Benjamin and 
if. R. Ross. 


Minnesota. ; 
Canby—The Canby Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000. . 
Foley—The Benton County Hoop & Stave Company, au- 


thorized capital $25,000; C. H. Albert, I. Latterell, Bartley 
Klien and others. eee 
Mississippi. ; 
Collins—The J. M. Hemphill Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; J. M. Hemphill, 8. H. Hemphill and J. M. 
Robertson. ; Scene 
Meridian—The Rickel Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; K. Threefoot, E. 8. Bostick and 
others. 
Nicholson—The 
capital $75,000. ‘ 
Oconto—The American Land & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital, $50,000. 


Nicholson Lumber Company, authorized 


Missouri. 
Yamma—The Southern Pole & Piling 
- ized capital $15,000. 


Company, author- 
New Jersey. io 
Hoboken—The Cabot Manufacturing Company, authorize 
capital $100,000: J. Cabot, G. D. Cabot and H. S. Cabot. 
Jersey City—The International Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $200,000; J. I’. Mosby, A. A. Kelley and 
I’. Mellersh.——The Oakland Lumber Company, authorized 
apital $20,000. 
: Newark— The Wilhelm & Hiltgen Company, authorized 
capital $125,000; F. Wilhelm, M. Hiltgen and W. Schrieber. 


New Mexico. 


Silver City—The Continental Lumber Company, authorized 

couindl $25,000 ; T. A. Miller, G. J. Salle and C. A. Salle. 
New York. 

3uffalo—The Cash Lumber & Shingle Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; W. H. Kestin, E. N. Mead and A. BE. 
Choate. 

New York City—The S. Elkeles Cigar Box Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; S, Elkeles, M. H. Crane and B. 
M. L. Ernst.——The Twentieth Century Window Company, 
authorized capital $200,000; G. H. Oliver, R. A. Morrison 


and C. W. Kirk. B 
North Carolina. 

Biltmore—The Biltmore Veneer Company, authorized capi- 
tal $2,000. 

Fairfield—The Hyde- 
capital $25,000; F. F. 
Davis. 

Taylorsville—The Everhart Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; L. Everhart, C. L. Everhart and H. C. 


Everhart. 
North Dakota. 
Fargo—The Western Lumber & Grain Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; J. E. Phelan, C. J. Phelan and R. L. 
Phelan. 





rrell Lumber Company, authorized 
pencer, P. H. Simmons and V. G 


Pennsylvania. 

Ligonier—The William Mackey Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital $5,000. 
Tennessee. 

Dickson—The Campbell Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

Johnson City—The Johnson City Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $35,000; S. R. Sells and others. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Texas. 

Amarillo—The Amarillo Lumber & Coal Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; R. Y. and J. M. Alexander, W. E. 
Marshall and others. 

Dallas—The Southern Door & Screen Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; L. B. Westerman, G. C. Douglass and Y. E. 
Douglass. 

Houston—The Pegoda Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $20,000. The Texas-Oregon Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000,000 ;°3. M. Rockwell, L. B. Menefee and 


J. H. Jones. 
Utah. 
Ogden—The Union Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$60,000. 





Virginia. 

Emporia—The Meherrin Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; E. L. Wood, R. W. Jordan, W. N. Brown 
and others. 

Washington. 


Aberdeen—The Western Steamship Company, authorized 
capital $80,000; W. R. Macfarlane and others. 

KIverett—The Lady Harbor Logging Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; G. W. Stryker and J. A. Fitzhenry. 

Seattle—The Brinnon Boom Company, authorized capital 





$1,000; J. A. and W. I. Izett and T. Alderson. The 
Cedar River Mill Company, authorized capital $20,000; C. 


R. Wilcox, J. Sanstrom and W. E. Holmes. 

Sultan—The Water Power Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $6,000; H. W., C. C. and A. J. Heitmiller. 

Tacoma—The Salsich Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $260,000; H. E. Salsich, J. T. Gregory, F. M. Barkwell 
and others———-The Shores Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; E. A. Shores and E. A. Shores jr. 

Wisconsin. 

Janesville—The Concordia Land & Timber Company, au- 
thorized capital $200,000; L. A. Avery, L. C. Morrison and 
L. Westlake. 

Milwaukee—The Clinton Lumber Company, 
capital $25,000; Jos. Rosenheimer, F. S. and F. 

British North America. 

Winnipeg—The Globe Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $60,000; H. C. Webb, A. Lucas, C. W. Tait and others. 

Ottawa—The German Development Company, authorized 
eapital $1,000,000; G. W. Buzenstein, H. Dansiger and H. 
Kraemer. 

Toronto—The Elgie-Jarvis Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $40,000; R. B. Elgie, M. Elgie and J. B. Jarvi 


authorized 
D. Clinton. 


Jarvis. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
W. ‘Stapp has succeeded Stapp Bros. 
ARKANSAS. 
Waldo—Henkrix & Rhodes has 
Waldo Lumber Company. 
California. 
Knight's Landing—Q. V. Eakle has assigned. 
Los Angeles—The J. M. Griffith Company is out of the 
lumber business. 
Redwood City—The Virginia Timber & Lumber Company 
has sold its yard and business to the Redwood City Lumber 


Company. 
Florida. 
Jacksonville—The Stephens-Baldwin Company has 
succeeded by the Stephens Lumber Company. 
Georgia. 
Lumber Company 


Chandler—J. 


been succeeded by the 


been 


Sibley—The 


Sibley 
Vienna. 


has removed to 
Tllinois. 
Aledo—The Christy Lumber & 
dissolved. 
Chicago—Charles H. Mears & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Mears-Slayton Lumber Company. : 
McComb—Edward J. Norton is out of the lumber business. 


Ilardware Company has 


Shipman—wWalter D. Fisk has been succeeded by J. H. 
Kelsey. : 
Indiana. 
Burnetts Creek—Townsley & Schaffer have been suc- 


ceeded by Townsley & Son. j 
Indianapolis—Elsey Broadhurst has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the American Timber & Lumber Company. 
New Castle—L. A. Jennings is out of the lumber business. 
Indian Territory. 
Muskogee—The C. L. Burch Lumber Company is out of 
the lumber business here. ; , 
Skiatook—The Minnetonka Lumber Company, the Dicka- 
son-Goodman Lumber Company and the Cragin Lumber 
Company have consolidated and will be run under the style 
of the Minnetonka Lumber Company. 
Towa. 
Earlham—c. H. & Co. 
James L. Fry & Co. , 
Oelwein—J. H. Burns has sold his interest in the Kint 
Lumber Company to W. F. Kint. 


Kentucky. 

Irankfort—Oscar C. Kenney has sold his interest in the 
business of Kenney Bros. to Thomas E. Kenney, his brother. 
Louisiana. 

Georgetown—The Georgetown Lumber Company will re- 
move its plant to Tioga. 

Monroe—L. L. Lieber is reported as having bought the 
plant of the Southern Lumber Company. 

Maine. 

Stevensville—H. D. Collins & Co., of Caribou, have leased 
the plant of the Aroostook Lumber Company and will soon 
be ready for business. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Central Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Consolidated Lumber Company. 

West Newton—Lawrence Chamberlain and Andrew T. 
Allen have formed a partnership under the style of Cham- 
berlain & Allen. 


Speer have been succeeded by 


Michigan. 

Ausable—The Solomon Lumber Company has sold out to 
the H. M. Loud’s Company. 

Detroit—The Manufactures Lumber Company has bought 
the stock, good will and business of the Wolverine Lumber 
& Box Company. Consideration about $30,000. 

Minnesota. 

Schneider Bros. have sold their yard to the Cross-Dodds 
Lumber Company. 

Evan—Jensen & Hansen have dissolved. 

Excelsior—The Lyman-Irwin Lumber Company has bought 


the Long Lake and Spring Park yards of W. W. Carr & Son. 
- Hayfield—F. J. Carpenter & Co. have sold out to H. L 
anson. 


St. Anthony Park—The F. C. Genge Company has been 
succeeded by the Mission Furniture Company. 


Missouri. 
Golden City—C. W. Sheppard has sold out to O. E. 
Coover. 
. St. Joseph—The Central Lumber Company has sold out 
ere. 


St. Louis—The St. Louis Car Company has increased its 
capital stock from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 


Nebraska. 


Bladen—L. E. Dewey & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Bladen Lumber Company. 


New Hampshire. 

Gorham—E. Libby & Sons Company have bought a saw 

mill belonging to the Bartlett Lumber Company. 
New York. 

Buffalo—B. J. Hensinger is reported out of the lumber 
business. 

Geneseo—Colson & Carpenter have dissolved. 

North Dakota, 

Dickey—The Salzer Lumber Company has bought the 
yard and stock of the Mack-Chambers Implement & Lumber 
Company. 

Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The K. & P. Lumber Company has made a 

reduction in its capital stock from $150,000 to $75,000. 
Oklahoma. 

Norman—The South Texas Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by C. W. Shepperd. 

Ole—The W. L. Stocking Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the T. H. Rogers Lumber Company. 

Oregon. 

Portland—The Cowlitz River Timber & Logging Company 

has opened an office at 525 Lumber Exchange. 
Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—The Holloway Lumber Company has dis- 

solved. J. I. Holloway will continue the business under 


the old style. 
South Dakota. 

Ardmore—G. S. Eastman has sold out to G. S. Toole. 

Dell Rapids—The Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company has sold 
out here to the C. L. Colman Lumber Company. 

Tennessee. 

Brownsville—The plant of the Burt Smith Company has 
been sold by an order of the Chancery court in the case 
of the Tennessee Trust Company vs. Burt Smith Company. 

Dickson—The Dickson Spoke & Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the Campbell Manufacturing Company. 

Livingston—The Hankins-Speck Lumber Company has soid 
its timber holdings to the Welch Stave Company. 

Memphis—The Southern Handle Company has removed to 
Huntsvilie. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—The Nona Mills Company has 
capital stock from $200,000 to $400,000. 

Conroe—The Texas Lumber Company 
headquarters to Kansas City, Mo. 
_, Dallas—The R. B. Godley Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Itasca—O. L. Wilkerson has been succeeded by the Itasca 
Lumber Company. , 

Tyler—A. Harris & Co. will remove their wholesale office 
to Dallas the first of the coming year. 

U 


increased its 


has removed its 


Toole—George F. Richards has been succeeded by the 

Consolidated Wagon & Machine Company. 
Virginia. 

Buena Vista—The Peak Supply Company has been suc- 

ceeded by J. G. Glass & Co. 
Washington. 

Chehalis—O. K. Palmer, of Seattle, has leased the plant 
of the Chehalis Fir Gutter Company. 

Tacoma—The Defiance Lumber Company has succeeded the 
Doud Bros. Lumber Company. ‘The capital stock has been 
increased from $75,000 to $200,000. Harry McCormick, 
president of the McCormick Lumber Company, has acquired 








the interest of his partner, F. L. Hale, and is now sole 
owner. 
West Virginia. 
Anthony—-The Henderson Lumber Company has been 


placed in the hands of a receiver. 
_ Parkersburg—The newly elected officers of the Lumber 
Growers’ Company are: R. E. Bills, president; R. C. Wil- 
liamson, treasurer, and C. P. Mebane, secretary and general 
manager. 
_, Sutton—The Pardee & Curtin Lumber Company has moved 
its sales office to Clarkesburg. 
Wisconsin. 

Fremont—J. J. Steiger has been succeeded by the C. W. 
Allen Lumber Company. 

Iron River—The Valley Lumber Company has dissolved. 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 

Monigomery—The box and veneering plant of R. P. 
ry ae destroyed by fire December 10, with a loss of 
$15, 0. 

California. 

San Francisco—Fiie broke out in the furnace room of the 
Pacific Tank Company and spread rapidly, penetrating the 
adjoining planing mill of E. C. Pitcher & Co. and the yards 
of the National Wood Pipe Company. E. C. Pitcher & Co.’s 
plaut was entirely destroyed, the loss amounting to $75,000. 
The joint damage to the other two was $15,000. 

Florida. 


Fairbanks—John P. Lynch's saw mill burned December 
12, with about 400,000 feet of cypress lumber. The loss 
will amount to $30,000. 

Illinois. 


Bloomington—The fire which destroyed the planing mill 
of the Chicago & Alton shops December 17, involved a loss 
of $150,000. The lumber yard of Charles H. Mears & Co. 
was burned December 13, with a loss of $50,000; insured. 

Kansas. 

Overbrook—M. R. Smith’s lumber yard was destroyed by 

fire December 7, with a loss of $14,000. 
Maine. 


Nobleboro—The saw mill of the Muscongus Lumber Com- 
pany, together with 70,000 feet of lumber, were burned 
December 10, with a loss of $15,000. 

pa Massachusetts. 

edford—Shaw & Rimby’s planing mill was burned - 
cember 9, with a loss of $2,500; ne’ tasurance. ~~ 
Mississippi. 

Ellisville—Lowery Lumber Company’s dry kil 

house were burned; loss $7,000. aoe . ar oa 
New York. 

Fort Plain—The saw mill of the Montgomery Lumber 
be yA was destroyed by fire December 11, causing a loss 

North Tonawanda—Fire broke out in the dry kiln of the 
Fenton & Sons’ Box & Lumber Company and caused a loss 
of $5,000. The loss is coverel by insurance. 





Cleveland—Greif Bros. Com an *s storage wareho 
destroyed by fire, with a loss pe 25,000. &' use was 


Texas. 

Llano—The McMurray Lumber Company’s plant was de- 
stroyed by fire December 5, causing a loss of $8,000; in- 
surance $4,000. 

Washington. 


South Prairie—The Winkleman Lumber Company’ 
mill was destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $20,000. i 
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RECENT LUMBER TRADE ADVICES RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN CENTERS. 


November’s Doings in the World’s Metropolis — Condition at a German Port — Notes from 


THE LUMBER BUSINESS IN LONDON. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 5.—The condition of the 
London wood market is not altogether encouraging. 
November has seen a very heavy arrival list with no 
improvement in the consumption, which has been far 
from satisfactory throughout the year. The dock stock 
is now more than 2,000,000 pieces in excess of this time 
last year and is much too large for the present demand, 
Very little business has been done by English importers 
for next year’s requirements, although some large sales 
of Baltic goods have been made to the continent. Sales 
of spruce are being made at lower rates in consequence 
of heavier arrivals and there is a tendency to accept 
lower prices for pitch pine also. 

London Dock Stock. 


The stock in the London docks on December 1 stood 
as follows: 
1906, pieces. 1905, pieces. 
2,143,571 é 





I 052 ce koe koe heaeawal ‘ R F 143 
Be NE a5 awd anden seeaawe 3,979,827 3,011,728 
ID RED a. o.00.0.002-00 Reeder este 4,941,431 4,360,760 
| ree rere 6,993,300 6,825,729 
DN as eka e553 te “halo row sh 6 ee ch kk Pe 751,855 978,100 
BOvuce ......0.% Bets seth woh Ra 1,041,392 898,598 
eS ee eee 62,379 39,246 

TEE ei.065 2 oteesneeetesnne 19,913,755 17,622,304 


Arrivals from Russian and Norwegian ports have been 
unusually heavy for November as shown by the above 
figures, which indicate a surplus of 2,250,000 pieces over 
the same period of 1905. Poor consumption has had 
much to do with this state of the market. The most 
noticeable surplus is in fir battens, the stock of which 
is larger than it has been since 1902 and is sufficient 
at present rate of consumption to last for seven months. 
The stock of pine is much below the average but that 
of spruce has jumped up considerably, although the 
consumption has dropped very much. The stock of pitch 
pine deals is about average. . 


Business in the Pitch Pine Market. 


Sellers ask what has become of the market, as business 
is practically at a standstill. This is, of course, chiefly 
due to the extreme prices for which shippers are holding 
out but which as a matter of fact they are not getting, 
and business is only possible where holders are willing 
to sell their stock for less money than it would cost them 
to replenish it. Buyers hold fast to the idea that prices 
will soon come down with a rush and in fact there has 
been a slight drop within the month. The only sale re- 
ported during the last few days has been a small ship- 
ment comprising some lumber and about 1,200 loads 
of sawn timber, and the price realized for a specification 
of 11x11 to 14x14 and containing about 35 percent of 
12-inch timber, of 30-foot cube, is $20, which is probably 
$5 a load less than the same specification would have 
brought a month ago. 

A considerable quantity of Darien wood is just now 
being placed upon the market and several steamer car- 
goes are unable to find buyers. The wood is generally 
of an inferior character and what is being placed finds 
buyers at $18.75 for 30-foot average and $13 for small 
wood, 6 to 9-inch, all c. i. f. Prime lumber has main- 
tained its position and buyers are responding to the 
increased prices, $100 having been paid for 11-inch and 
up and $85 for 8 to 10-inch wood. 

One by six-inch floorings, for which $90 is about the 
ruling figure, are practically unobtainable. Kiln dried 
saps are sluggish but some sales are being made at $65 
to $67.50, c. i. f., for 1x4 and $70 to $72.50 for 1x6, wide 
saps. Several sales of hewn timber are reported but 
the prices have not been given. Freights have advanced 
somewhat, although a weakness has been noticeable dur- 
to one or two ports in the United Kingdom is $20.50 
to $21. 

American Hardwoods. 

November has been a good month in this branch of 
trade and one big yard keeper reports it is a record 
with him as regards business. There is still a fair de- 
mand for black walnut veneer logs, but nothing else is 
wanted. In lumber the medium and cull grades are in 
demand but prime wood is neglected. The latter may 
be quoted at $110 a thousand feet. Medium, $70 to 
$72.50 and culls $50, all inch wood. The recent im- 
provement in the demand for quartered oak is main- 
tained and prime inch boards may be quoted at $80 to 
$82.50 a thousand. 

Plain oak planks are scarce and wanted, three and 
four-inch wood especially. Good parcels of this thick- 
ness, ten inches and up wide, would realize about $42.50 
a thousand. Prime inch boards are bringing $52.50 to 
$55 and inch medium $40. Business in whitewood 
(poplar) is limited on account of the supply, being con- 
siderably less than the demand and a good trade could 
be done in all grades if the wood was forthcoming. 
Prime inch lumber, averaging thirteen to fourteen inches 
wide, planed to %-inch, is worth about $55; clear saps, 
$42.50 to $45; medium, $35 to $37.50, and culls, $27.50; 
all inch wood planed to %-inch. Prime inch satin wal- 
nut lumber can be quoted at $40 and medium at $30, 
with a fair demand. 

Mahogany Trade. 

The mahogany market continues to gain in strength 
and the position as far as shippers are concerned is 
even more favorable than a month ago. Supplies during 
November consisted of two cargoes of Honduras aggre- 
gating 3,200 logs; about 1,750 logs of Cuba and sundry 
small parcels of African and Costa Rica wood. The 


stock in brokers’ hands is practically confined to the 
two former varieties and stands about as follows: Hon- 
duras, 3,450 logs; Cuba, 2,070 logs. Three public auc- 
tions were held during the month. The principal busi- 
ness done was in Honduras wood, the average price 
for which worked out at a shade over 10 cents a super- 
ficial foot. This is a very good return for the shippers, 
especially in view of the rather heavy import of this 
variety. About 30,000 feet of Cuba were also placed. 
The bulk consisted of St. Jago wood, which averaged 
12% cents a foot. A ready sale is assured for the 
parcel of Tunas de Zaza wood mentioned above and 
shippers can send fresh supplies to this market with 
the certainty of realizing a good return. The London 
market is exceptionally bare of African mahogany of 
all kinds at the moment and only about 70,000 feet 
were cleared at auction last month. Most of this va- 
riety goes to Liverpool to which port there is a better 
service of steamers than to London, but it is not often 
that the London market is starved as it has been lately. 





TRADE AT THE BIG GERMAN PORT. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Nov. 15.—The situation is some- 
what quiet but prices are being well maintained. There 
was an unexpected strike of inland shippers which had 
a bad influence on the market, as it caused the question 
to arise as to whether or not it would be possible to 
ship into the interior before the closing in of winter. 
October 17 there was an auction of wood goods but it 
was of small parcels only, the larger transactions being 
effected by private sales. 

With the exception of those suitable for veneer the 
market for walnut logs was somewhat quiet but what 
sales were made were effected on the basis of previous 
prices. They aggregated 6,488 logs, leaving a stock 
of 9,120. 

Boards and planks were little asked for and stocks 
remain abundant. Squares were scarce and what arrived 
could be sold for good prices. 

Stocks of whitewood logs are no larger than usual 
and as demand remains fairly active prices as a rule are 
well maintained. Whitewood veneer logs are scarce. 
Two thousand one hundred forty-four logs were sold, 
leaving a stock of 1,924. The demand for whitewood 
lumber is a little better. 

Cottonwood is in good request and stocks are small. 

There is not much call for satin walnut logs and 
though a few sales could be made, they would have to 
be on the basis of comparatively low prices. Only sixty- 
three logs were sold during the month, leaving 1,409 
on this market. 

Activity in the pine lumber market is more noticeable 
than was the case thirty days ago, but it is believed that 
stocks on hand together with the supplies which are com- 
ing in are sufficient to take care of the consumption. 

There are more oak logs in the market than are called 
for, making present shipments unadvisable. Some relief 
was obtained recently by the sale of about 500 logs 
which were shipped into the interior. Another bid was 
recorded on a lot of 900 logs, but the price was not high 
enough to induce the owners to sell. But 600 logs were 
sold during the month, leaving a stock of 1,650. The 
sale of oak boards and planks last month was good and 
demand remains active. Stocks of good quality are 
small. 

Expectation has not been realized in the sale of ash 
logs. Nine hundred fifty-five were sold during the 
month and there is a stock of 1,816, so that shipments 
should not be large just now. There is very little de- 
mand for ash boards and planks. 

While stocks of hickory logs are small they are suffi- 
cient to care for the demand. One hundred sixteen were 
sold during the month and there are 230 left on the 
market. 

Only the cheaper and inferior lots of Tobasco mahog- 
any changed hands last month, the better grades remain- 
ing unasked for. There is a scarcity of medium stock. 
Some Honduras mahogany was sold but there was little 
call for West Indian and Central American mahogany. 
African woods sold well, especially the light colored 
cheap stuff. Sapeli mahogany was in good request and 
at good prices, the striped wood being especially strong. 
Sawn lumber was quiet. Sales of Mexican and Hon- 
duras totalled 768 logs, leaving stocks of 1,382. 
Mahogany from the West Indies and Central America, 
182 logs sold; 492 logs in stock. African mahogany, 
8,688 logs sold and 449 in stock. 





FROM THE LAND OF THE AZTECS. 
Mexico City, Mexico, Dec. 17.—A number of large 
deals in timber land are pending in different parts of 
this country. The prospective purchasers in most in- 
stances are Americans who have been attracted here by 
the possibilities of large profits in such investments. 
During the last year several million acres of Mexican 


‘timber lands have passed into the hands of American 


lumber manufacturers and financial interests who expect 
to hold them for the increase in value that will naturally 
come through the development of the country. 

Jack Williams, of Nacogdoches, Tex., one of the best 
known lumbermen of that state, has been investigating 
the timber resources of the state of Chihuahua. He 
spent some time in the Sierra Madres looking over large 
timber tracts. He has bought several thousand acres of 
this pine timber, including a saw mill which is in opera- 


the Sister Republic — Trade in Canada. 


tion upon the property. Mr. William will develop the 
timber product on a large scale. The greatest difficulty 
in utilizing the timber of that region is the roughness 
of the country, he says. It will be almost impossible to 
build tram roads of any great length and some other 
means of logging the timber to the mills and in shipping 
out the lumber will have to be devised. There are vast 
tracts of timber land lying adjacent to the new rail- 
roads which are being built through that region, he says, 
= this timber can be gotten out with very little diffi- 
culty. 

F. D. Banning, of St. Louis, Mo., has been making a 
personal investigation of extensive mahogany forests, 
situated in southeastern Mexico, which he and associates 
own. They are preparing to get out large quantities of 
this timber and export it to the United States. 

Charles Hielscher, a lumberman of Eagle Pass, Tex., 
has been investigating lumber conditions in Mexico with 
a view to engaging in the business of shipping the 
Mexican product to the United States. He is of the 
opinion that a good trade in Mexican lumber can be 
built up along the Texas border and in the interior of 
that state if the matter is taken hold of properly. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Dec. 15.—Local trade continues very 
active for the season with prices firm, ranging at an 
average of $2 more for hemlock and the common grades 
of pine than last year’s figures. There is but little 
stock in these lines at the mills. The car shortage 
question is still an urgent one and shipments are much 
delayed. Many inquiries are being made by American 
buyers as to next year’s output. Operations in the bush 
are considerably more extensive than usual and abun- 
dant labor is now obtainable. The cut will be largely 
in excess of last year’s output. A crown lands official 
just returned from the Sudbury district states that the 
cut of logs on the Spanish and Vermilion rivers will be 
very heavy, probably amounting to 140,000,000 feet. In 
addition to this winter’s output there are an unusually 
large number of last season’s logs to be brought down to 
the mills. 

Chief Engineer Lumsden, reporting to the Transcon- 
tinental Railway Commission as to the character of the 
country through which the line will pass, states that 
from the junction with the Thunder bay branch west- 
erly for 185 miles to the prairie section east of Winni- 
peg the work will be very heavy and will require a large 
amount of timber trestle work. Many bridges will be 
needed throughout northern Ontario owing to the num- 
ber of rivers and streams to be crossed. 

A Winnipeg syndicate that has acquired a number of 
timber limits on the Athabasca and Macleod rivers, Al- 
berta, have sent out a party of surveyors in charge of 
Mr. Francis that has reached Edmonton, after working 
as far north as the Yellowhead pass. They report tim- 
ber of excellent quality, principally spruce of the aver- 
age size, as being abundant in that district. Owing 
to the great demand for lumber created by the opening 
up and settlement of the country and the prospect of 
railway extension west of Edmonton it is regarded as 
altogether probable that the syndicate will establish 
large mills as soon as railway communication is secured. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, ONT., Dec. 15.—Prices of lumber are so 
firm and prospects so rosy for a continued brisk demand 
that manufacturers refuse to sell to the British agents 
at the figures they are offering. ‘‘It will be a manu- 
facturers’ year in 1907,’’ is the way a lumber merchant 
puts it and he is confident that prices unprecedented in 
recent time will prevail. So far old country importers 
have not offered a sufficiently tempting price for the 
coming season’s output of lumber. Stocks are very low. 
On account of a smaller cut than last year and much 
heavier sales there are many large orders ahead waiting 
to be filled. The quantity of lumber cut in the Ottawa 
valley is estimated at 50,000,000 or 100,000,000 feet 
less than in 1905. If the season is suitable to building 
and the buying keeps up the stock will be very low 
before the new cut comes in. The market is fluctuating 
in birch and some dealers have been able to pick up 
large lots as low as $16 a thousand feet f. o. b. at the 
mill. Most of the sales, however, are made at an 
advance of at least $3 over that quotation. Manufac- 
turers have plenty of orders ahead but shipping activities 
are somewhat hindered on account of scarcity of cars. 

The customs department announces the following im- 
portations of lumber brought in during the fiscal year 
ending June 30 last: 

Pitch pine planks and boards, 22,576,299 feet, board meas- 
ure; oak planks and boards, 32,852,223 feet, board measure ; 
boards, planks, deals and clapboards of various woods not 
classified, 52,724 feet, board measure; timber hewn, squared 
or sided or creosoted not classified, value $189,418, 

British buyers have been trying to make contracts 
with Ottawa valley lumber dealers lately but have been 
unsuccessful, not being disposed to pay the increased 
prices for lumber asked by the Ottawa valley people. 

Prices of pine have been advanced from $2 to $3 a 
thousand in the last two weeks. A few dealers are plac- 
ing their orders, believing that prices will not recede but 
may become stiffer by spring. Logging operations cost 
15 to 20 percent more this winter than last and present 
prices will very likely continue. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Heralding the Dawn of the Association Season—Developments in Many Important Fields of Organization. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


January S—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Ala- 
bama & Tennessee, Birmingham, Ala. 

January 8, 9, 10—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Col. 

January 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 11—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 12—Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, Memphis, Tenn. 

January 14—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

January 14—Decatur District Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Decatur, Ill. 

January 15, 16, 17—Northwestern Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 22—Northern Vine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January »3—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans > 

January 22, 23—Union Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

January 22, 23, 24—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln, Neb. 

January 23—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

January 










29, 30, 31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 30, 81—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, DuQuoin, Il. 

February 5, 6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

February 2-15—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chicago 

May S—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 16, 17—National Hardwood Lumber Association, At 
lantic City, N. J. 









THE LUMBERMEN’S INFORMATION COMPANY. 

The secretaries of retail lumber associations forming 
the Lumbermen’s Information Company met in Chicago 
Tuesday of this week in annual meeting. Beyond the 
discussion of routine matters and consideration of cur- 
rent and prospective conditions no formal action was 
taken except to reélect all the ineumbent officers, as 
follows: 


President—George W. Hotchkiss, Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago. 

Vice president—Hl. A. Gorsuch, Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Kansas City. 

Secretary and treasurer—W. G. Hollis, Northwestern Lum 
bermen’s Association, Minneapolis. 

Secretary A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Spokane, Wash., was in attendance, 
and the following were visitors: 

T. H. Rogers, president Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W. M. Johns, vice president Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sedalia, Mo. 

Ralph H. Burnside, president Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

George P. Thompson, treasurer Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

©. J. Traxler, attorney for the Lumbermen’s Information 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. H. Dunlap, Cascade Locks, Ore. 

c. F. Hunter, director Illinois | umber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Chillicothe, III. 

T. V. Jones, vice president Illino:s Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, Decatur, Ill. 


PROGRAM FOR THE DECATUR MEETING. 

An attractive program has heen arranged for the 
annual convention of the Deeatur District Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to be held January 14, 1907, 
at Decatur, Il. in detail as follows: 

AFTERNOON—2 :50 P. M. 

Address—City official. 

Address—President. 

Address—Secretary. 

“Why a Retailer Should be a Member of His Local and 
State Association’’—G. W. Hotchkiss. 

“The Tendency of the Lumber Market’’—John Rothwell. 

“How do the Advancing Prices Affect the Building Indus 
try of Our Country ?’-—-Earl Evans. 

“What Percent of Sales is Expense in Conducting the 
resent Day Lumber Business ?’—A. S. Knouff. 

“What is a Legitimate Profit?’—J. B. Bryden. 

“Competition in the Lumber Business and Its Effect” 
J. O. Evans. 

Election of officers 

Adjournment. 

EVENING—6 230. 

Toastmaster—-A. 8S. Knouff 

Address of welcome—A. S. Knouff. 

“The Ladies’—L. M. Bostwick. 

“Decatur, Past and Present’—W. L. Shellebarger. 

“The Traveling Salesmap as a Factor in the Lumber 
Iusiness’’—C. D. Rourke. 

‘As the Traveling Salesman Sees the Retailer’—H. G. 
Stevens. 

“Central Illinois and Its Possibilities’—-A. G. Webber. 

Remarks from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Address—G. W. Hotchkiss. 
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NORTHERN SPRUCE MATTERS. 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Dee. 12.—A poorly attended meet- 
ing of the spruce manufacturers of Washington and 
Oregon was held in this city early this week, the first 
session being held on Monday at the Washington hotel. 
But little business was transacted, the millmen return- 
ing to their homes on the following day. The spruce 
manufacturers came together for the purpose of estab- 
lishing something of a uniform grading of their product, 
it appearing that there had never been any agreement 
with reference to the class of lumber in the various 
grades, with the result that some dealers will fill orders 
for certain grades with better lumber than is specified 
in the schedules. As a consequence the dealer who 
furnishes just what the grade calls for is often roasted 
by the consumer, who gets better lumber from some 
other dealer. To arrange the matter so as to eliminate 
such annoyance the spruce men are attempting to secure 
an understanding. 





ALABAMA RETAILERS’ COMING MEETING. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 18.—W. E. Wailes, secretary 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Alabama 
and Tennessee, has issued a formal call for the third 
annual meeting of the association, which will be held in 
Birmingham Tuesday, January 8, the sessions to begin 
at 10:30 a. m. on that date. The call is issued at the 
instance of the executive committee and a full attend- 


ance is urged on the ground that unusually important - 


business is to be transacted. The growth of this organi- 
zation has been remarkable during the little more than 
two years of its existence and it has become an im- 
portant factor in the retail lumber business of the south- 
east. Efforts have been made during the last year to 
convert the organization into a tristate affair, to in- 
clude Georgia as well as the states already embraced. 
Several weeks ago 2 meeting was held in Atlanta which 
was attended by Georgia retailers as well as members 
from both states of the dual organization and there was 
so much sentiment in favor of consolidation that it is 
thought there will not be the least difficulty in bringing 
about the desired end. When the organization was 
first launched no part was taken by the Memphis deal- 
ers, but it is believed that they will soon see the benefits 
which will accrue from organized effort and will join 
forces with the young association. It is announced 
that on the night of January 8, following the retailers’ 
meeting, a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held. 





ACTION IN MILWAUKEE. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 19.—The Hemlock Company, 
which was organized about three years ago for the pur- 
pose of acting as a selling ageney for the output of 
Wisconsin hemlock, will be dissolved and go out of busi- 
ness in the very near future. At a meeting of the stock- 
holders held at the Hotel Pfister last Saturday the deci- 
sion to liquidate the business of the company was decided 
upon. The reasons given for the dissolution of the 
company are that the changed conditions of trade make 
its further existence unnecessary. It will be remembered 
that when the company was organized it did not under- 
take to transact business until it had secured support 
representing about 75 percent of the output of hemlock. 
The officers of the company are B. F. MeMillan, of Me- 
Millan, Wis., president; John R. Davis, of Phillips, 
Wis., vice president, and A. L. Osborne, of Oshkosh, 
general manager. 

Last Saturday a meeting of Wisconsin hardwood 
manufacturers was held at the Hotel Pfister. Many 
lumbermen had come to the city to attend the hemlock 
meeting and also to attend the sessions of the Wisconsin 
Consistory and took advantage of the occasion to hold a 
conference, during which Frank N. Snell presented the 
call sent out by J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, for a reciprocal demurrage conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago January 4, next. The call 
was very well received and it was at once decided that 
those present should be represented at the Chicago con- 
vention. The delegates appointed were W. A. Holt, of 
Oconto; E. P. Arpin, of Grand Rapids; F. 8. Robbins, 
of Rhinelander; Eugene Shaw, of Eau Claire, and John 
R. Davis, of Phillips. Lumbermen generally are ap- 
parently taking a decided interest in the convention and 
it is probable that several will attend from this city. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 18.—There was an enthusiastic 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s club at the Hotel Gayoso 
Saturday at noon. The attendance was unsually large 
znd a number of matters of importance were acted 
upon. W. R. Barksdale was in the chair and there were 
about fifty members present besides a goodly number 
of visitors. 

The club placed itself on record as strongly favoring 
the cnactment by congress of a national reciprocal de- 
murrage law which has been urged by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and an amendment to the interstate com- 
merce law which shall provide for just and adequate 
reciprocity in car service. 

It also endorsed the movement looking to the im- 
provement of the waterways of the country through 
the work of the rivers and harbors congress and ap- 
pointed a committee, composed of J. W. Thompson, I. 
Ii. Stonebraker and R. J. Darnell, to help raise $1,000 
for defraying the preliminary expenses of the congress. 
John A. Fox, who is in charge of this work in this sec- 
tion, appeared before the club and made a very strong 
presentation of the subject, with the result already 
given. Gratz Brown, a local attorney, also appeared 
before the organization, speaking on the same subject. 
It was pointed out by both speakers that the improve- 
ments in waterways sought would result in decided 
benefit to lumber interests of this section. 

The club also appointed a committee, consisting of 
C. D. Hendrickson, chairman; E. E. Taenzer, F. E. 
Gary, W. L. Cranshaw and F. B. Robertson, to attend 
the hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
St. Louis this week, to determine, if possible, upon 
whom rests the responsibility for the serious car short- 
age and to devise some means for relief. This commit- 
tee has already gone to St. Louis and, according to 
George C. Ehemann, secretary of the club, will act with 
a similar committee from the St. Louis Lumber Ex- 
change in protecting the interests of lumbermen. Secre- 
tary Ehemann received this afternoon a telegram to 
that effect from the Lumber Exchange of St. Louis. 

The following new members were received at this 


meeting: William Wilms, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago anl Memphis; J. H. Hines, of Barney 
& Hines, Memphis; W. D. Reeves, of the W. D. Reeves 
Lumber Company, Helena, Ark. This brings the mem- 
bership very close to 100, the highest watermark in the 
history of the organization. 

Following are the nominees of the two committees 
recently appointed to nominate two tickets from whom 
to select officers for the ensuing year, the election to be 
held January 12: 

Ticket No. 1—President, George D. Burgess; first vice 
president, F. E. Gary; second vice president, J. B. Grant: 
secretary and treasurer, John W. McClure; directors, E. E. 
Goodlander, F. E. Stonebreaker, A. L. Foster. 

Ticket No. 2—President, W. S. Darnell; first vice presi 
dent, James E. Stark; second vice president, W. C. Dewey : 
secretary and treasurer, John W. McClure; directors, W. R. 
Barksdale, J. W. Dickson, George C. Ehemann. 





MILL MEN AGREE TO DISAGREE. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 15.—After being in conference 
practically all day yesterday the cargo millmen of the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers and a committee from 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., agreed to disagree, if the absence of any 
action in reference to the maintenance of a joint inspec- 
tion bureau may be considered the equivalent of a dis- 
agreement. At any rate the conference failed of its 
purpose, resulting in a deadlock so far as the harmoniz- 
ing of the two interests is concerned, and when the meet- 
ing adjourned it adjourned without date and the con- 
ferees went their separate ways, tired out from their 
day’s abortive effort. Although at times the meeting 
was stormy the utmost good feeling prevailed and the 
close of the drawn battle was followed by general hand- 
shaking and friendly, if not affectionate, farewells. 

As the meetings were held behind closed doors just 
what occurred and what was said is known only to those 
who participated, but from hints dropped by some of 
the conferees after the meeting it appears that the rep- 
resentatives of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
came to Portland with the idea of absorbing the Colum- 
bia and Willamette river cargo millmen without a strug- 
gle. The latter refused to be absorbed. What the next 
step will be is problematical, but to a man up a tree 
it looks as though the cargo millmen of the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers will organize an inspection bu- 
reau of their own. This much is known—there are 
already a sufficient number of cargo mills signed up to 
insure the maintenance of an effective inspection bureau, 
independent of the bureau with headquarters on Puget 
sound, 

In order fully to understand the object of the con- 
ference, which yesterday came to naught, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the time when the movement to 
establish a cargo inspection bureau by the cargo mills 
along the Columbia and Willamette rivers was started, 
several months ago. The reason for this movement was 
the general dissatisfaction with the service given by 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. But one in- 
spector is alloted to this section and the custom is 
to deputize some mill employee to act as inspector when- 
ever a cargo mill has a cargo to load. This is done at 
the expense of the mill shipping the cargo. The offi- 
cials of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, hearing 
of the movement to establish a separate inspection bu- 
reau, with headquarters in Portland, asked for a stay 
of proceedings and an opportunity to attend one of the 
meetings of the Oregon millmen for the purpose of 
seeing whether satisfactory arrangements could be 
made for the maintenance of a single inspection bu- 
reau. This request was granted, but at the following 
meeting of the cargo millmen of the Columbia and 
Willamette rivers none of the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau officials materialized. Yesterday was the 
first time the two interests got together in conference. 
The result has been stated. The representatives of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, it is learned, were 
willing that a branch of their own bureau be maintained 
in this city, to be supported by the cargo mills interested, 
but with the understanding that the regular inspection 
fees be also contributed to the parent bureau at Seattle. 
This the cargo millmen of the Columbia and Willamette 
rivers absolutely refused to accede to. They were will- 
ing to support a branch bureau here, but not the parent 
bureau also, looking upon such exactions in the light of 
double taxation. Thus the matter stands. Neither side 
being disposed to make concessions demanded by the 
other the incorporation of an Oregon or Columbia river 
cargo inspection bureau may be looked for. 

The following were in attendance at the conference: 

‘acific Lumber Inspection Bureau— 

Fred W. Alexander, Seattle, secretary. 


E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma. 

E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Company, Port Gamble. 

Charles Hill, Tacoma. 

Columbia and Willamette rivers cargo mills— 
: — J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Company, Port- 
and. 

I. H. Ransom, Eastern & Western Lumber Company, 
Portland. 

W. B. McKay, North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland. 
- be co Wiggins, Broughton ‘& Wiggins Lumber Company, 
ortland. 

Kk. L. Prescott and W. R. Barker, Beaver Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland. 

T. W. Nordby, Patterson Lumber Company, and C. C. 
Wilson Lumber Company, Rainier. 

Willard Case, Willard Case Lumber Company, Rainier. 

W. B. Jellison, Oregon-Kansas Lumber Company, Rainier. 
J. W. Palmer, Westport Lumber Company, Westport. 

O. M. Clark, Clark-Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton. 
. Sage B. Maxwell, Clatskanie Lumber Company, Clats- 
anie, 
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BRAINS ALLIED TO POWER—(Concluded from Front Page.) 


chased at Chicago and Kansas City. In 1893 it 


occurred to Mr. Schieren that a great economic saving 
in leather manufacture might be made by locating his 
tannery at a point convenient to a supply of oak bark, 
and pursuant to this conclusion the firm proceeded to 
put in the plant at Bristol. The first hides were tanned 
in the new location in February, 1894. 

The wisdom of the change of the manufacturing base 
to the oak region of the south was soon demonstrated. 
This Bristol establishment, known as the Dixie Tan- 
neries, began operations with a yearly capacity of 
20,000 hides. In thirteen years the capacity has been 
so increased under the stimulus of demand that now the 
annual capacity is 100,000 hides. In fact the tannery of 
Charles A, Schieren & Co. is among the largest in the 
world. 

It always has been the policy of this concern to 
incorporate into the business the most modern machinery 
and appliances for saving labor and for contributing 
to excellence of manufacture, but no innovation has ever 
been made in mechanical equipment or in operating 
methods which has not stood the test of practical 
experience and demonstrated its thorough utility. No 
departure has ever been made from former operations 
which suggested a possibility of lowering the standard 
which the Schieren products set when first put upon the 
market. Thus while many other belting manufacturers 
hurried to the use of tanning extracts the policy pur- 
sued at the Dixie Tanneries is to adhere to vat tanning, 
using rock oak bark in the process. Though this method 
is slower than tanning by extracts, a method much in 
vogue, the Schieren interest adheres to the vat process 
with simple rock oak bark, because the managers would 
rather maintain their reputations for excellence of out- 
put rather than to secure such advantage as may result 
from a more speedy operation. 

Connected with the Bristol plant is an extract works, 
its product being sold largely to other manufacturers. 

In the tanning process at Bristol 120 days constitute 
the time required to produce a perfectly tanned hide. 
This delay in preparing the raw material involves the 
tying up of a large amount of capital in operations as 
large as they are at Bristol. From 40,000 to 45,000 
hides are in the Dixie vats all the time, and as these 
hides represent an average initial outlay of $10 each it 
will be seen that a sum approaching $500,000 is perma- 
nently tied up ‘‘under the floors’’ of the Bristol plant. 
This means that the concern has an investment of half 
a million dollars that is bringing in no immediate 
returns. At 6 percent interest it may be estimated that 
Charles A. Schieren & Co. are annually sacrificing $30,- 
000 for the purpose of preserving in their leather all 
possible strength and ‘‘life.’’ The hides might - be 
tanned in a much shorter time and then the returns from 
them be realized much sooner by another process, but 
the experience of many years has convinced those in 
control that the method pursued by them secures the 
best results, the aim of Mr. Schieren always having 
been to turn out a perfectly reliable product as the only 
means of maintaining the reputation of his goods in this 
country as well as abroad. 

Everyone whose business causes him to be interested 
in the leather belting supply knows something of the 
distributing facilities of the Schieren organization. Its 
headquarters are in New York city. October 27, 1906, 
the Schieren factory building was opened with elaborate 
ceremonies, the event having been participated in by a 
great majority of men prominent in the leather trade. 
This building is situated on the corner of Ferry and 
Cliff streets, in the heart of the ‘‘swamp,’’ the historical 


center of the leather belt trade of the metropolis. In 
Chicago Charles A. Schieren & Co. are located at 84, 86 
and 88 Franklin street; in Boston at 186 and 188 Lin- 
coln street; in Philadelphia at 226 North Third street; 
in Pittsburg at 240 Third avenue; in Denver at 1622 
Wazee street; in Brooklyn at the corner of Thirteenth 
street and Third avenue, and in Hamburg, Germany, 
Auf Dem Sande 1. 

Thus it can be seen that the Schieren business has 
remarkably extended the scope of operations since the 
Dixie Tanneries were planted at Bristol, Tenn. The 
several offices mentioned are evidence of the widespread 
favor in which the Schieren belts are held and of the 
enterprise that has been displayed in providing local 
facilities for sale and distribution of them. Yet it is in 
the manufacturing feature of the business that the 
consumer is most interested. The following description 
of the process of making leather for belting purposes 
will interest not only the users of belts but likewise 
those who are inclined to investigation of any process 
for the conversion of raw material into finished forms 
for utilization. 

At the Bristol works, after the hides have been thor- 
oughly cleansed of all dirt they are placed in a vat of 
weak lime water, the strength of the solution being 
gradually increased every sixth day, and at the end of 
sufficient time, under this process, the hair will have 
become loosened so that it can be scraped off. When 
this has been done the hides are put into the ‘‘bath,’’ 
which is an alkaline solution that removes all traces of 
the lime remaining in the hides. In.the meantime tannic 
acid has been obtained by water seeping through im- 
mense quantities of ground oak bark of the ‘‘rock’’ 
variety. After the hides have been moved from the 
alkaline bath they are put into vats and subjected to the 
tannic acid process. At first a mild solution of tannic 
acid is used; but before the process has been completed 
the hides have been subjected to five different treat- 
ments, the first of about ten days’ duration and the last 
of forty days, the entire treatment requiring about 120 
days. Finaily the tan bark is washed off, the hides are 
oiled on the grain side and are hung up to dry in a 
darkened loft where the temperature is kept uniform, 
and they gradually assume the russet color characteristic 
of hides which have been tanned under the best condi- 
tions. In some cases the operations at Bristol cease at 
this point and the hides are shipped to New York, 
where, at the new factory, included in the nine upper 
floors of the Schieren building, they are cut up into belt 
widths and riveted or cemented together in the regular 
lengths after having been subjected to a treatment that 
renders them soft and pliable. Sometimes, however, this 
preparatory work is done at the tannery and the hides 
are received at the New York belting factory cut up 
into strips and ready for splicing to the regular lengths. 
Only the best parts of the hides are used for belt 
making. The belt material is cut out of the center, 
back and choice parts of the sides, comprising about 4) 
percent of the hides handled. The balance is shipped 
in carload lots to the New England shoe manufacturers. 

A feature of the Schieren operations in the New 
York factory is the making of belts for electrie light 
plants. A riveted belt running from the big drive 
usually slips just a little at each contact between the 
rivets and the wheel, making the lights flicker. To 
avoid this the Schieren factory produced a cemented belt 
joint, made by cutting the leather to a feather edge, 
cementing the upper edge of one to the lower edge of 
the other and subjecting the joint to a pressure of 3,500 
pounds to the square inch. Anyone conversant with belts 


and their action can see how this device assures the 
smooth running of the belts thus made. 

The foregoing is a brief and inadequate outline of 
the operations involved in the manufacture of leather 
belts, but perhaps is sufficient to show the thoroughness 
of the work of the Schieren tanneries and factory. In 
these establishments are produced belts of all lengths 
and widths, running to seven feet wide and 160 feet in 
length. To describe in detail all the steps in the 
manufacture of the leather and belts from the time the 
hides reach the tanneries until the finished products are 
ready to be placed on the wheels would require a wordy 
elaboration that would rise to the dignity of a disquisi- 
tion on the manufacture of belts in all its scientific and 
mechanical features. Sufficient has been given, however, 
to indicate something of the magnitude of the Schieren 
operations. That the work is done thoroughly can be 
substantiated by the testimony of the many thousands of 
users of Schieren belting, not only in this country but 
throughout continental Europe and other points of the 

Having followed Mr. Schieren’s career to the summit 
of his great success, the pleasant task remains to the 
biographer to make reference to those domestic, social 
and public relations without which the story of a man’s 
life is incomplete. 

Mr. Schieren in 1865, in Brooklyn, N. Y., married 
Mary Louise Bramm. ‘To them were born Charles A. 
Schieren, jr., Ida Mary Schieren, G. Arthur Schieren 
and Harriet N. Schieren, who are now all adults ranging 
in age from 25 to 37 years. 

Mr. Schieren is prominently connected with the 
Lutheran church and has contributed much to the work 
and strength of that organization in the metropolis. He 
is a republican in politics and was once elected mayor 
of Brooklyn, which shows the esteem with which he is 
regarded by his fellow citizens, his niajority having been 
33,000 votes. He held this office in 1894 and 1896. 

Mr. Schieren was appointed by Governor Black as 
chairman of the canal commission that recommended and 
urged through the legislature of New York the measure 
for the enlargement of the Erie canal so as to admit of 
the passage of barges of 1,000 tons capacity. It is gen- 
erally known that this waterway, completed, will furnish 
greatly enlarged facilities for moving freight between 
the great lakes and the seaboard at New York, and it is 
expected to do much toward regulating freight rates so 
as to prevent excessive charges by the railroads. The 
cost of this enterprise is estimated at $100,000,000, so 
that a place on the commission was considered a great 
honor and responsibility. 

Mr. Schieren was president of the Savings Bank Asso- 
ciation of New York and is now president of the Ger- 
mania Saving bank, of Brooklyn. He also is a director 
in the Brooklyn Trust Company and the Aachen Munich 
Fire Insurance Company, of New York. He is moreover 
director or trustee of several other financial as well as 
philanthropic institutions. 

Thus it will be seen that Charles Adolph Schieren is 
a man whose activities and sympathies have more than 
ordinary scope and influence. The qualities that have 
made him «u steadfast and successful business man have 
been exercised to his own honor and the benefit of his 
fellow men in society, the church, his city and state, and 
in numerous financial relations. His has been an example 
of good citizenship in all the broad relations of his life. 
He has reached this exalted and much respected position 
in the community in the regular course of business, 
devoid of the plunging and speculative features that 
many seem to think are inseparable from a large 
measure of business success. 





ANNUAL OF THE SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON LUMBER- MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Dec. 9.—The annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association held at the Centralia hotel in this city this 
afternoon was well attended. It was the last meeting 
under the administration of President Harry McCor- 
mick and Secretary C. A. Doty, and while no formal 
reports were made it was shown that the organization 
had prospered under their direction and had accom- 
plished much good work. Those present were: 


Harry McCormick, H. McCormick Lumber Company, Mc- 
Cormick. 
i C. Mileg, Globe Lumber Company, Globe. 
A. Doty: Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, Doty. 
W. Yeomans, Pe Bll. 
Gunns Birge, Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia. 
4 H. Martin, H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 
B. Hubbard, Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, Cen- 
contiian 
George Dysart, Centralia. 
J. Chandler, Chandler Bros., Lebam. 
J. R. Cain, J. R. Cain & Co., Meskill. 
T. Wall, Mutual Lumber Company, Bucoda. 
Sam Somerville, Central Lumber Company, Centralia. 
H. Pitcher, Napavine. 
J. A. Veness, Winlock. 
Theodore Paims, Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Com 
pany, ,Wallville. 
Williams, W est Coast Lumber Company, Centralia. 
eames McCoy, Napavine. 
A. Brown, Coal Creek Lumber Company, Chehalis. 
J. G. Startup, H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis. 
T. H. McLafferty, Tenino. , 
H. A. Hawkins, Napavine. 
V. H. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Seattle. 


Before the election of officers was taken up President 
Harry McCormick stated that he had been president two 
years and that his personal affairs would not permit of 
his continuing as president any longer and asked that 
someone else be chosen. Secretary C. A. Doty also 
stated that he had been secretary since the organization 
of the association and requested that he be relieved of 


the work. The result of the election was as follows: 

President—W. C. Miles. 

Vice president—F. H. Martin. 

Secretary—T. H. McLafferty. 

Treasurer—J. G. Startup. 

The following concerns were admitted to membership: 

J. R. Cain & Co., Metskill. 

West Coast Lumber Company, Centralia. 

It was decided to appropriate the balance due from 
the association to the fund being used to force the rail- 
roads to equip their cars with car stakes. It was also 
announced that the members of the association had al- 
ready contributed practically all that had been assessed 
to them to the fund that is being used by the associa- 
tion and the Pacific Coast association to gather evidence 
and oring suit against the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and Burlington railroads to force them to pro- 
vide equipment to take care of the lumber traffic of the 
north coast. The car situation was reported to be worse 
than ever, and since the recent washouts and floods 
practically no lumber was being moved and no cars fur- 
nished. 

Secretary V. H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast associa- 
tion, gave some statistics showing the lack of equipment 
of the railroads doing business in this state as com- 
pared with eastern roads, showing what might be termed 
criminal negligence on the part of the railroads. The 
figures were given in the report of the last meeting of 
the Pacific Coast association at Seattle, that appeared 
in the December 1 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Ask Oregon to Aid in Railroad Fight. 

Sam Somerville reported that he had endeavored to 
collect money for the fund to bring the suit against the 
railroads from the mills along the Astoria & Columbia 
River railroad in Oregon and had met with success, but 
that the larger mills in Portland did not seem disposed 
to support the movement, preferring to go about the 


matter through the Oregon legislature and the Oregon 
& Washington association. Others talked on the same 
subject and it was finally decided to appoint a commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Yeomans, Doty and Dysart, to 
meet with the Washington & Oregon association at its 
next meeting in Portland, December 15, and to request 
the Pacific coast association to send down a similar com- 
mittee to work with the object in view of getting the 
manufacturers of Oregon to join in the general move- 
ment and include the Southern Pacific system in the suit 
that is to be brought against the railroads before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and in the federal 
courts if necessary. President McCormick said he would 
also be present at the Oregon meeting and aid the work 
of the. committee. It was the sense of the meeting that 
as the Oregon manufacturers are likewise suffering 
severely from inability to ship because of the lack of 
equipment of the Southern Pacific they should join 
the millmen of Washington in the general fight against 
the railroads and that the Southern Pacific should be in- 
cluded among the defendant railroads. 





BOARD OF TRADE TESTIMONIAL. 

Jobn O’Brien, until recently president of the John 
O’Brien Lumber Company, of Somers, Mont., but who 
disposed of his interests there to the Great. Northern 
railway people and located in Seattle a couple of months 
ago, has now organized the John O’Brien Logging Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Seattle. He acquired 150,- 
000,000 feet of timber of H. Whitaker, Sechelt, B. Cc, 
and two logging camps and has purchased 150, 000, 000 
feet of timber additional to that purchase and is putting 
in the third logging camp, which will give a capacity of 
150,000 feet of logs a day. The timber all lies on Sechelt 
inlet, thirty miles west of Vancouver. 

Mr, O’Brien has several other timber propositions in 
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British Columbia in view for his company and from 
present indications promises to be an extensive operator. 
He maintains offices in the Shafer building, this city, 
and will direct all his operations from here. His son, 
Joseph M. O’Brien, has charge of the logging operations 
in British Columbia. 

His eldest son, John K. O’Brien, recently bought into 
the Pacific Lumber & Manufacturing Company, which 
operates a mill on Lake Union, in Seattle, with a ca- 
pacity of about 40,000 feet a day, and in this he is asso- 
ciated with the Craven brothers. 

Mr. O’Brien was one of the organizers of the Flat- 
head Lumbermen’s Board of Trade, Kalispell, Mont., 
and its president until he removed to Seattle recently. 
At that time he tendered his resignation as member and 
president of the organization which is composed of the 
lumber manufacturers of the Flathead valley and it was 
weepted and the following resolutions adopted and ar- 
tistically engrossed and recently forwarded to Mr. 
rien, showing the high regard and esteem in which 
he was held by his business associates in Montana: 


WHereas, John O'Brien was the organizer of and has been 
from the date of organization the president of the Flathead 
Iumber Board of Trade, and 

WHEREAS, On account of a severance of business connec- 

ons and consequent removal to other fields, he has tendered 
his resignation and insisted on its acceptance, and ; 
Whereas, We part from him with great regret and desire 
| offer some expression ef our high regard for him; be it 





t 





“Resolved. That we owe our success as an organization 
ry largely to Mr. O'Brien's long experience as an operator. 
“safe counsel and timely advice; his spirit of fairness has 
isted us. his strength has supported us and his influence 
as contributed to widening our markets and bringing 
is brother lumbermen. y 
n’s social qualities have made us all his sincere 
riends and we shall remember him always as both friend 
nd honorable business associate. 

We hope and trust that he and his family may find as 
true friends in their new home as they leave behind, and 

| sure that his sterling business qualities and integrity 
bring success in any business field he may desire to 


I 


suecess to ] 






will 
ente 
rhe whole community that he leaves behind will, we feel 
sure, join in our expression of regret at his departure and 
n our best wishes for his happiness and success. 
FLATHEAD’S LUMBERMEN’S BOARD OF TRADE. 





H. G. Miller, 
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John W. Himebaugh—An Appreciation. 

The funeral of John W. Himebaugh, whose death at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was recorded briefly in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of December 8, took place at Oshkosh, Wis., 
December &, the service being held at 2:30 o'clock at the 


Himebaugh residence, 53 West Algoma street. The services 
we conducted by Rev. Edward Smith, of the First Congre- 
gational church, assisted by Rev. Matthew J. Trenery, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. The Himebaugh home was 
filled with friends of the deceased, many of them from out 
of town. ‘The pall bearers included Nathan Paine, Edward 
W. Paine, Charles Nevitt, William Getchius, William Man- 
zer, John Geiger, Frank Perkins and Charles Wood. Mrs. 
i , who was at San Diego, Cal., at the time of her 
death, arrived at Oshkosh the day before the 
W. A. Downes, of Cleveland, Ohio, a brother of 
ebaugh, and Robert H. Downes, of Oshkosh, at- 

services, as did Clinton M. Himebaugh, of Chi- 
cago, a brother, Frank Himebaugh, of Omro, Wis., and mem- 
bers of the latter’s family. Among out of town guests were: 
I. D. Bingham, of the Chicago & North-Western railway ; 












W. K. Palmer, of the Western Sash & Door Company, Chi- 
ago: J. J. Wemple, Judge A. G. Carpenter, of Cleveland ; 


George Merrill, of New York city: Samuel and Mrs. Miller, 
of Omaha, Neb.; John W. Waters, of Indianapolis; R. B. 
Farson, Charles C. Stewart and J. E. Bassett, all of Chi 
cago: H. T. Rediske, of Milwaukee; H. B. Bogart, of Min- 
neapolis. The remains were placed for a temporary resting 
place in the Paine mausoleum at Riverside cemetery, Osh- 
kosh. 

Due to the fact that direct advices of Mr. Himebaugh’s 
death were received through the unsatisfactory medium of 
long distance telephone and just before the issue of Decem- 
ber 8 went to press, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S obituary 
notice was unfortunately meager and showed no evidence of 
the appreciation which Mr. Himebaugh’s friends entertained 
for his memory and his many acts of kindness and friend- 
ship throughout a long business career, nor did it in any 
comprehensive way touch upon the long business life of a 
man who made and retained a multitude of friends while 
doing a world of meritorious things in his commercial life. 

Mr. Himebaugh had a faculty for approaching and holding 
an audience of business men that is shared by few. He had 
a wide knowledge of human nature gathered largely through 
his extensive travels and contact with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. He was always ready with an illustration or 
story to emphasize an argument or destroy one. He had 
few enemies, and these few were of the kind that reflected 
credit upon his character. His personal friends constituted 
a multitude, and for one so aggressive and forceful, and 
who had achieved so much as he, he had a faculty for retain- 
ing the personal friendships which he made which was 
extraordinary. 

For twenty years the editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
knew Mr. Himebaugh well and favorably. In early days, 
when the sash, door and blind association met in the old 
Sherman house in Chicago, his face and form were as 
familiar as those of the manager of the hotel. His associ- 
ates of early days were no less shocked than those who 
were more intimate with him in recent days at the unwel- 
comed intelligence of the demise of their friend. As an 
adversary he was a prince, for he could take a joke or parry 
a thrust with such keen wit as to turn the tide of argument 
his own way, and he could conquer opposition with appar- 
ently no effort or, if in the wrong, could be conquered and 
would submit with all the grace and suavity of a born 
diplomat. The son of a clergyman, he never forgot how to 
be decorous in the treatment of others, and he had an 
unusual and enviable faculty of cementing friendships once 
formed. 

As a member of the Union League Club of Chicago he 
was seen here frequently, always stopping over on his way 
to or from other points and Oshkosh, and while in the club 
he was always the center of a little group of friends who 
were inevitably glad to enjoy social converse with him when 
he was not engaged with a customer who wanted a carload 
of doors more or less. 

John W. Himebaugh was a man actuated by motives of 
sincerity and singleness of purpose. It may be doubted if 
he had an active foe. It is well known that he owned a 
multitude of friends whose esteem for him was based on the 
solid qualities of ability, fearlessness and sterling char- 
acter. 


Peter Dierks, Jr. 


Peter Dierks, jr., a prominent lumberman and secretary- 
treasurer of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, second 
vice: president of the DeQueen & Eastern Railway Company 
and vice president of the Choctaw Lumber Company, died 
at his home in Lincoln, Neb., Sunday evening, December 9, 
at 9 o’clock, succumbing to a severe attack of typhoid fever. 
Mr. Dierks was a native of Lyons, Iowa, where he was 
born June 2, 1867. He was the son of Peter and Margaret 
Dierks, who came to this country from Germany, locating 
in Lyons fifty-five years ago. His father is still living at 
the age of 83. Mr. Dierks’ early life was spent on his 
father’s farm in Iowa. He was educated in the public 
schools and at one of the leading business colleges at 
Fulton, Ill At the age of 19 he went west to join his 
brothers, Hans and Herman, locating at Broken Bow, Neb., 
at which place the lumber business which now bears the 
name of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company and which has 
grown to such mammoth proportions was established. Mr. 
Dierks had become one of the most prominent lumbermen in 
Nebraska and was recognized as a thorough business man 
and by his associates was considered one of the best authori 
ties on any question pertaining to the lumber business. He 
had played a prominent part in the building up of the 
business that bears his name. He was a member of the 
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Commercial Club of Lincoln, and although only 39 years of 
age had attained a prominent place in business circles. In 
1891 he married Miss LaDesha Matthews, of Overton, Pa. 
In addition to his wife, a daughter and a son, he is survived 
by his father, three brothers and two sisters. The funeral 
took place from the residence, 2144 Washington street, 
Lincoln, at 2 o'clock Wednesday afternoon, December 12, 
the services being in charge of the Rey. J. L. Marsh, of 
All Souls church. At the close of these services the remains 
were taken in charge by Masonic Lodge No. 19, the deceased 
having been a member of the order at Broken Bow. Inter- 
ment was at Wyuka cemetery. The funeral of Mr. Dierks 
was observed by most of the local houses in the business in 
which he had been engaged. His business associates were 
present almost in a body and many members of the Commer- 
cial Club were also in attendance. Mr. Dierks was also a 
member of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 





Lorenzo Noble Dantzler. 

Moss Point, MIss., Dec. 12.—The head of the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company and one of the most prominent 
men of the gulf coast, Lorenzo Noble Dantzler, passed from 
life yesterday and was buried today from the Moss Point 
Methodist church, Rev. W. B. Lewis, pastor and friend of 
the deceased, conducting the obsequies. The cortege which 
followed the remains to MacPelah cemetery was the largest 
ever assembled in the county, of which Mr. Dantzler had 
been a resident since the close of the civil war and through- 
out which he had established an enviable reputation as a 
Christian gentleman, philanthropist and man of affairs. 

Mr. Dantzler was born on the farm of his father, John 


S. Dantzler, in Greene county, South Carolina, December 
1, 1833, where he received his early education, 
later attending Centenary college in Louisiana, from 


which he was graduated in 1851. Entering the mer- 
cantile trade in Mobile, Ala., he remained thus engaged 
until war was declared between the north and south, when 
he enlisted in the confederate service, continuing therein 
until the end of the war. He then took up his residence 
in Moss Point, engaging in the saw mill business as a 
member of the concern of W. Griffin & Co., which in 1887 
was dissolved and the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company 
organized. This company has become one of the wealthiest 
corporations in the south. Mr. Dantzler was its president 
and his sons, L. N. Dantzler, jr.. and J. L. Dantzler, vice 
president and secretary. 
In 1856 Mr. Dantzler married Miss Evan Griffin, 
died several years ago. Four sons—J. L., L. N., A. H. and 
Dr. G. Dantzler—and three daughters—Mrs. A. M. 
Cowan, Mrs. George L. Izzard and Mrs. Annie D. Bozeman 
are the surviving children. Mr. Dantzler was a liberal con: 
tributor to the support of his home church and schools. 
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Frank W. Holmes. 

Bostron, MAss., Dec. 17.—Frank W. Holmes, salesman for 
I'urber, Stockford & Co., Boston, dropped dead in the Ber- 
wick house, Rutland, Vt., December 11. Mr. Holmes was 
about 48 years of age. He was twice married and leaves a 
widow and one son, who is engaged in the lumber business 
in Waterbury, Conn. Mr. Holmes was one of the best 
known and most popular salesmen in the Boston district. 
Mr. Stockford speaks in the very highest terms regarding 
his abilities as a salesman and also states that he was a 
man who always had a good word for everyone and thought 
of others’ welfare and comfort before he did of his own. 
He had been in the employ of Furber, Stockford & Co. 
about twelve years and previous to this was associated in 
business with a Mr. Dow and later as salesman for Alfred 
Clapp & Co., which position he retained until the failure of 
the latter concern. He was a worthy patron of the Eastern 
Star and also a member of the East Boston Commandery. 
Charles F. Chaffee, of the firm of F. Chaffee Sons, of 
Rutland, Vt., who was a personal friend of Mr. Holmes, 
took charge of the body and notified the Boston firm by tele- 
phone of his death. 





Eugene Sewall. 


LIVERMORE FALLS, ME., Dec. 3.—Eugene Sewall died here 
today at the age of 74 years. He was born at Chesterfield, 
December 27, 1831. After a common school education he 


learned the carpenter and builder’s trade. About twenty- 
five years ago he moved to Livermore Falls, where he em- 
barked in the lumber business with his brother under the 
style of Ek. & H. Sewall, in which business he was actively 
engaged at the time of his death. He leaves a wife and 
three children. 





Ernst A. Krauss. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 19.—Ernst Alwin Krauss, one of 
Cleveland’s prominent lumbermen, died at his home, 1768 
East Twenty-seventh street, Sunday evening, December 18, 
after an illness of three months. The funeral was held 
from the family home Wednesday, Rev. August Kimmel, 
pastor of Trinity Independent Evangelical church, officiating. 
Interment was at Lake View cemetery. Mr. Krauss left 
a wife and five sons who have the sympathy of the lumber- 
men of Cleveland in their sad loss. 

Mr. Krauss was secretary and vice president of the Lake 
Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Company and a stockholder in 
the Krauss-Gynn Lumber Company. His father was one 
of the pioneer lumbermen of Cleveland and he spent most 
of the forty-four years of his life in the lumber and saw 
mill work, growing up with his company and assisting in 
bringing it to a foremost place in the Cleveland trade. The 
funeral was attended by a large body of Cleveland lumber- 
men. The pall bearers were Charles Downs, Fred Schoen- 
beck, Emil Bregenzer, John Bentz, Martin Beter and August 
Beutel, employees of the Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company. Among the beautiful floral pieces were a large 
wreath from the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, a 
basket from George Gynn and J. A. Melcher, a wreath from 
the employees of the Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Com 
pany and a “gates ajar’? from the officers of the company. 








William A. Mitchell. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 17.—William Andrew Mitchell, 
a member of the marine shipping and lumber firm of W. A. 
Mitchell & Co., died on December 14 at his residence, 465 
Sherman street, following an operation for appendicitis. 
He was 38 years old. He left a wife, son, brother and two 
sisters. The funeral services were held today at the Fourth 
Congregational church, Oakland, Cal. Interment was pri 
vate. ‘Billy’? Mitchell, as he was affectionately called by 
his many friends in lumber circles, was born in Canada but 
had resided in San Francisco since childhood. The first 
operation which he underwent for appendicitis was per 
formed two years ago, but his health declined steadily 
afterwards and the recent operation did not restore it to 
him. Mr. Mitchell was a member of the Live Oak lodge 
of Masons and of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of San 
Francisco. He had been prominent in the coast shipping 
trade for many years. 








John W. Anderson. 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 11.—John W. Anderson, a retired 
lumberman, died today of old age. Mr. Anderson was mar- 
ried to Mary B. West in 1861. When he was 33 years old 
he went to Muskegon, where he engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness until five years ago, coming to Detroit to live with his 
— and retiring from active business at the same 
time. 





Hugh J. Drummond. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 8.—Hugh J. Drummond, 63 years 
old, died here this morning of heart disease at his home, 30 
Holmes avenue. At the time of his death he was vice 
president of the Balke & Krause Company, dealers in coal 
and lumber. Mr. Drummond left his office last night in 
apparently good health and his death comes unexpected. 
He was a member of the Free and Accepted Masons and 
was well known as an active member, having lived here 
nearly forty years. He leaves a widow and one son, Grant 
Drummond, of this city. 


ee 


O. F. Stacy. 


Baruurst, N. B., Dec. 10.—O. F. Stacy, of the O. F. 
Stacy Company, Limited, died here December 8 of endo- 
carditis, after an illness of two weeks. Mr. Stacy was 
born at Colebrook, N. H., and was 63 years of age. He came 
here at the age of 18 years and since then has resided here. 
He is survived by his wife and one daughter, Mrs. C. BE. 
French. The funeral was held December 10, and the re- 
mains taken to Colebrook, N. H., for burial. 


——_ 


**Brad’’ McGregor. 

WHEELING, W. VA., Dec. 15.—Word has been received 
here from Mount Vernon, Ind., of the death of “Brad” 
McGregor, who for many years was actively engaged in 
the saw mill business and operated a big mill at Cairo. 
He went to Indiana a number of years ago and has been 
operating a mill at Mount Vernon. 








Charles Heath. 


Boston, MASS., Dec. 17.—Charles Heath, retired lumber 
merchant, died at his home in Malden December 13 at the 
age of 90 years. Up to fifteen years ago he was engaged 
in the lumber business at Prison Point, Charlestown. Mr. 
Heath had the distinction of being the first man to ship a 
load of lumber from this port to San Francisco by the 
way of Cape Horn. He was a member of Pine Tree State 
~* = Boston, and of the Mount Vernon lodge of Masons, 
of Malden. 





Mrs. Lillian Belle Clears. 


Monday morning, November 29, Mrs. Lillian Belle Clears 
died at her home in Dixon, IIl., after an illness of about 
three wecks. Mrs. Clears was born at Sterling, Ill., June 
24, 1878. She was the daughter of Emanuel Jacob, of the 


Sterling Water Company. Christmas day, 1902, she was 
married to Nate J. Clears, who is a traveling representative 


of the Morgan Sash & Door Company, of Chicago, his terri- 
tory being in northern Indiana, northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin, which connection he has maintained for the 
last six years. Mr. and Mrs. Clears had no children. Mr. 
Clears is well known in the lumber trade of the three states 
— and its sympathy will go out to him in his great 
affliction. 





Andrew Fugate. 

SERGENT, Ky., Dec. 18.—‘‘Uncle Andy” Fugate, who died 
near Omaha, Friday, December 14, at the age of 80 years, 
was one of the foremost pioneer lumbermen of the Ken- 
tucky mountains and was known all over this section. His 
son, Andy Fugate, jr., will succeed his father in the busi- 
ness. 


LPAI 


Nathan B. Bradley. 


SAGINAW, MicuH., Dec. 11.—The ranks of the Saginaw val- 
ley lumbermen have been depleted by the death of Nathan 
B. Bradley, president of Ross, Bradley & Co. and Bradley, 
Miller & Co. Mr. Bradley had been actively and honorably 


connected with the Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation for many years and his demise has caused wide- 
spread and sincere sorrow among a host of friends and fel- 
low lumbermen. 
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LIVELY MEETING OF THE OREGON & WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Open Session Discusses Car Shortage—Various Expedients Proposed — Details of an Executive Session—Big Representative Attendance. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 15.—One of the most largely 
attended meetings of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in the history of the organi- 
zation was held this afternoon in the rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The special business under considera- 
tion was the car shortage situation and the discussion 
of ways and means for procuring the most effective 
remedy. An open meeting to which shippers and the 
public in general was invited preceded the business 
meeting of the association, and while no definite action 
was taken as a result of the free discussion of proposed 
relief measures the committee having the matter in 
charge obtained many valuable suggestions, which will 
undoubtedly be incorporated in the bill in preparation 
for presentation to the state legislative assembly at its 
next regular session in January. As has been previously 
announced the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, through a committee, is at work 
upon a bill that is hoped to result in a better transporta- 
tion service if it cannot cure the car shortage evil 
entirely. The best legal talent in the city has been 
employed to draft the measure, so that it will stand the 
test of the courts when presented to Oregon’s law- 
makers for enactment into law. Just what this bill 
will be—whether providing for reciprocal demurrage, a 
railroad commission or both—is not yet known. It was 
for the purpose of obtaining further expressions of 
opinion from lumber manufacturers and shippers that 
the open meeting was held today. 


Lloyd J. Wentworth Presides. 


In the absence of President Philip Buehner, who has 
not yet returned from the east, the meeting was pre- 
sided over by Lloyd J. Wentworth, second vice president 
of the association, First Vice President E. B. Hazen also 
being unavoidably out of the city. 

After briefly stating the objects of the meeting the 
chairman e¢alled for expressions of opinion as to the 
best method of meeting the car shortage situation. 
First to respond was F. C. Knapp, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, to which the preparation of an effective 
legal remedy for the car shortage has been referred by 
the association. Mr. Knapp reviewed the work of the 
committee up to the present time. He stated that the 
committee was codperating with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has in preparation a similar measure, and 
he believed that with certain modifications the Chamber 
of Commerce bill would meet the requirements of all 
shippers. This bill provided for a state railroad com- 
mission and reciprocal demurrage. While not disposed 
to criticise too severely either the operating or traffic 
departments of the Harriman railroad system the 
speaker declared that the time had arrived for some- 
thing to be done. He was not in favor of too drastic 
legislation, however, which in his opinion is worse than 
no legislation. As an evidence of this he referred to the 
Texas law, which was recently declared unconstitutional 
by the supreme court of that state by reason of some 
ot its radical provisions. He read from an opinion of 
the attorney of the committee indicating along what 
lines reciprocal demurrage can be enforced. 

Fred W. Ledbetter, of the C. K. Spaulding Logging 
Company and Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Company, 
was the next to address the meeting. While he had not 
been in touch with the work of the committee person- 
ally he was not in favor of a railroad commission. The 
only cause for complaint he declared was the car short- 
age and if this could be remedied by some direct law 
it was better not to burden the state with a railroad 
commission in his opinion. There was danger, he 
thought, in asking for too much and getting nothing. 
He believed it was most advisable for all affected by the 
car shortage, whether manufacturers, producers or ship- 
pers, to get together on common ground and then go 
to the legislature with a solid front and get recogni- 
tion. The sentiment in favor of curing the car shortage 
evil was so unanimous in his opinion that he had no 
doubt of getting the legislation desired. 


Favors a Railroad Commission with a Proviso. 


Willard Case, of the Willard Case Lumber Company, 
of Rainier, believed in a railroad commission if the 
right kind of men can be placed on the commission. 
If it is impossible to get good men for the commission 
then he favored the passage of the most drastic law 
that can Stand the test of the courts. All that is asked 
of the railroad companies, he declared, is that they 
fulfill their obligations to the public prescribed by their 
charters. 

E. D. Kingsley, of the West Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Clatskanie, declared that the time had arrived 
for action. The public have rights the same as the 
railroads, he declared. The public ask the railroads to 
care for their products. This the railroad companies 
have signally failed to do, and as no hopes are held 
out for any immediate relief it is up to the people to 
seek redress through whatever legal means may be 
deemed most expedient and effective. 


Lenient Measure if Possible; Drastic if Necessary. 

W. A. Dempsey, of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Company, of this city, believed in lenient legislation if 
possible, but drastic if necessary. He had faith in a 
reciprocal demurrage law, as Texas, he said, had cars 
while Oregon had none. 

A. A. Courtney speaking for the box manufacturers 
stated that this branch of the industry has suffered along 
with all other branches of the lumbering industry, and 
he was in favor of any legislation that would give the 


relief desired. Purchasers would welcome an ameliora- 
tion of existing conditions as much as shippers in his 
opinion. " 

Wants Reciprocal Demurrage Law. 


A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of 
Eugene, while having doubts as to the efficacy of some 
of the features of the relief bill proposed, declared 
that he had no doubt whatever of the ability of the 
people of this country to get the car shortage evil 
remedied. He favored a reciprocal demurrage law, 
which if not effective would pave the way to some 
measure that can be made effective. If the millmen give 
up now, he declared, they might just as well give up 
their businesg. 

F. H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, observed that what had already been done 
by the lumber manufacturers to arouse public senti- 
ment had caused the railroad companies to take notice. 
Oregonians, he declared, were the best natured people 
in the world—they are long suffering and patient. By 
getting together he believed they could get the relief 
they are so much in need of. He believed in a non- 
political railroad commission, subject to removal for 
inaction. The railroad companies, in his opinion, have 
not given the service that they could. Instead of giv- 
ing the people what they want he said they have been 
busy fighting each other on paper. 


Some Railroad Statistics. 


Mr. Leadbetter at this juncture quoted from the an- 
nual report of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
showing that the increase in locomotives during the 
last five years had been only 6 percent and in freight 
cars 5.98 percent. These figures, he declared, showed 
conclusively that the Harriman system was making no 
effort to keep pace in its equipments with the growth 
of the country and increase in traffic. By passing a 
law framed by the best legal talent that money can buy 
the association would accomplish all that it can at this 
time was his opinion. 

Sam Connell, of the Keystone Lumber Company, 
favored a railroad commission. While the merchants of 
Oregon were not so much interested in reciprocal demur- 
rage they are interested in distributive rates, he de- 
clared, and these can be regulated only through rail- 
road commissions. Lack of terminal facilities, in his 
opinion, had as much to do with the deplorable traffic 
conditions as a shortage of rolling stock. In Portland, 
he showed, business had increased 251 percent in the 
last three years, while during the same time there had 
been no addition to the terminal facilities of the city. 

J. 8. Bradley, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, 
had not made up his mind as to the desirability of a 
railroad commission, but as to the wisdom of a reciprocal 
demurrage law he had no doubt. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Com- 
pany, favored a law providing for both a railroad com- 
mission and reciprocal demurrage. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Seattle; F. P. 
Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, 
of Centralia, Wash.; Dan W. Bass, president of the 
Shingle Mills Bureau, of Tacoma; H. McCormick, of the 
H. McCormick Lumber Company, of McCormick, Wash., 
representing the Southwestern Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and W. A. Whitman, of the 
Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma, spoke at length of the 
work being done by the northern associations and asked 
for the support of the Oregon mill men in the fight being 
waged against the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroads through the courts and they advocated joining 
the Harriman system as codefendants and then ‘fighting 
the railroads with a solid front. Mr. Beckman proved 
himself a veritable wizard with traffic and equipment 
statistics and showed himself possessed of qualifications 
for a railroad president. He believed that most can be 
accomplished through the courts and urged the Oregon 
mill men to join forces. Both Mr. Hubbard and Mr. 
Bass talked along codperation lines, while Mr. McCor- 
mick and Mr. Whitman urged the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to give the northern 
associations not only moral but financial support. 

The open meeting closed with an address by Attorney 
W. T. Muir, who discussed the legal phases of railroad 
legislation and some of the decisions of the courts affect- 
ing the same. 


Open Meeting Followed by Executive Session. 

Following the open meeting the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association went into executive 
session. Upon motion the reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting was dispensed with. The report of 
the treasurer, F. C. Knapp, showing the association to be 
in a healthy financial condition, was approved as read 
and ordered placed on file. 

E. D. Kingsley, chairman of the market extension 
committee, to which had been referred the matter of 
affiliation with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, made a verbal report upon the desirability 
of such action, but without recommendation from the 
committee. Upon motion of A. C. Dixon a resolution 
was adopted declaring the sense of the association to be 
in favor of affiliation with the National association, but 
deferring action to some future time owing to the heavy 
financial demands made upon the association at the 
present time. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, chairman of the domestic fir 
committee, reported that this committee had a man in 
view for chief inspector who would be ready to take the 


field by January 1. The committee had some difficulty 
in getting the right man for the place and thought it 
advisable to go slow rather than make a mistake. 


Need of Topographical Surveys Shown. 

E. C. Barnard, of the United States Geological Survey, 
topographical department, was given the courtesy of the 
floor for the purpose of presenting Oregon’s needs in 
topographical surveys. He stated that of Oregon’s area 
of 96,000 square miles not over 16,000 square miles had 
been mapped, leaving about 80,000 square miles still 
unmapped. He explained the government’s policy in the 
making of these surveys and asked the association to 
urge Oregon’s codperation. The government, he stated, 
is willing to spend $20,000 annually for topographical 
work and $10,000 for the investigation of water supply 
upon condition that the state spend an equal amount. 

Upon motion of M. 8. Barker the topographical project 
was indorsed and a committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions urging the state legislative assembly to make 
an appropriation up to the limit of the government’s 
state allotment for such work. W. S. Barker, A. C. 
Dixon and George M. Cornwall were appointed such 
committee. 

i. C. Knapp brought up the request of the northern 
lumber associations for financial codperation in the mat- 
ter of fighting the railroads. Owing to the fact that the 
local association has troubles of its own just now, how- 
ever, Mr. Knapp thought this an inopportune time to 
join forces. This suggestion met with general approval 
and upon motion of George M. Cornwall the secretary 
was instructed to notify the northern associations of the 
sympathy of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in their efforts to obtain redress 
through the channel of the courts and regretting inability 
to give financial aid owing to press of troubles at home. 

Before adjournment arrangements were made for rais- 
ing the necessary funds with which to carry on the work 
of the association in the line of procuring remedial 
legislation. 

The efforts of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to secure 
the enactment of a national demurrage law were ap- 
proved through the ratification of the telegram of the 
secretary in response to request for expression of opinion. 

New Members. 
The following were elected to membership: 


D. W. Bois Lumber Company, Vancouver, Wash. 
we Tenney, Vancouver Lumber Company, Vancouver, 

ash. 

B. M. Seroggin, Lebanon, Ore. 

R. A. Hutchins, Lebanon, Ore. 

W. I. Bishop, Lebanon, Ore. 

L. S. Bonney, Eagle Creek, Ore. 

B. M. Dimmick, Woodburn, Ore. 

Davies Bros. Lumber Company, Greenville, Ore. 

Beye & Ennes, Cornelius, Ore. 

Coast Fork Timber Company, Cottage Grove, Ore. 


The following mill representatives and members were 
present at today’s meetings: 


Those Present. 


W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma, 

George B. Maxwell, Clatskanie Lumber Company, Clat- 
skanie. : 

George B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Company, Portland. 

Leroy Browne, Silverton. 

Cc. J. Simreal, Mackay. 

George Brewer, Brewer Bros., Silverton. 

Charles K. Spaulding, C. K. Spaulding Logging Company, 
Salem. 

O. M. Clark, Clark-Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton. 
, os H. Ransom, Eastern & Western Lumber Company, Port- 
and. 

Fremont Everett. Sheridan Lumber Company, Buell. 

E. D. Kingsley, West Oregon Lumber Company, Clatskanie. 
*. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Company, Portland. 
A. H. Tarbell, Warren Lumber Company, Warres. 
W. D. Jellison, Oregon-Kansas Lumber Company, Rainier. 
8. S. Ewing, Benton County Lumber Company, Philomath. 
B. C. Mills, C. K. Spaulding Logging Company, Newburg. 
John 8S. Shaw, Curtiss Lumber Company, Mill City. 

Marshall Chambers, Chambers Shingle Company, Portland. 

E. S. Collins, Ostrander Railway & Timber Company, 
Ostrander, Wash. 

Robert Shaw, Curtiss Lumber Company, Mill City. 

G. R. Davids, Dorrance Lumber Company, Springbrook. 

S. A. Pease, Jefferson Mill Company, Jefferson. 

Victor H. Beckman, Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Seattle. 

J. P. Keating, C. K. Spaulding Logging Company, Salem. 

Fr. W. Leadbetter, C. K. Spaulding Logging Company, 
Portland. 

F. P. Hubbard, Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, 
Centralia. 

H. McCormick, H. McCormick Lumber Company, McCor- 
mick, Wash. 

Dan W. Bass, Shingle Mills Bureau, Tacoma. 

Clark W. Thompson, Wind River Lumber Company, Cas- 
cade Locks. 

L. J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Company, Portland. 

E. S. Comings, Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Company, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

A. F. Peterson, National Lumber & Box Company, Ho- 
quiam, Wash. 

W. O. Jeffs, North Coast Coéperative Lumber Company, 
Portland. 
B. W. Reed, Rainier Mill & Lumber Company, Rainier. 

A. A. Courtney, Portland. 

A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene. 

E. W. Ortman, Nevada Northern Railroad Company, Port- 
land. 

J 


_ 


J. E. Cameron, Menominee Lumber Company, Menominee. 
W. C. Cameron, Menominee Lumber Company, Menominee. 
J. H. Johnson, Bruce Lumber Company, Scappoose. 
F. E. Holman, Silverton. 
A. I. Porter, Silverton. 
W. H. Biggs, Wasco. 

II. .C. Miller, Scio. 

FE. J. Bryan, Portland. 

H. C. Hunter, Portland Manufacturing Company, St. 
Johns. 

T. J. Haywood, Seattle Car Manufacturing Company, Se- 
attle. 

KF. A. Douty, Multnomah Lumber & Box Company, Port- 
land. 

F. A. Burntrager, Portland. 
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Henry Ott, Portland. 

J. Valek, Portland. 

George W. Kilian, Sublimity. 

r. H. March, Sheridan. 

J. S. Bradley, Bridal Veil Lumber Company, Bridal Vell. 

i. C. Barnard, United States Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

W. A. Hoover. Hoover Lumber Company, Detroit. 

Edward W. Dillar, Melrose. 

S. Dillar, Melrose 









D. L. Wiggins, Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Company, 
Vancouver. Wash. 

Charles B. Smith, Monitor. 

M. S. Barker, Eugene. 


W. T. Muir, Portland. 
uel Connell, Keystone Lumber Company, Portland. 
W. A. Dempsey, Oregon & Washington Lumber Company, 


I. W. Harbaugh, Seattle 

George M. Cornwall, Portland ; : 

IE. C. Sheldon, secretary Oregon & Washington Lumber 
l 











Manufacturers’ Association, Portland. 
INLAND EMPIRE 
THE INL/ , 
IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, Wasu., Dec. 14.—A continuation of the 
firmness of quotations on Inland Empire lumber through- 
it 1907 is practically assured. Not only are the manu- 
‘Yaceturers cognizant of the fact that general conditions 
ire exeeptionally good but the building of numerous 


and electric railways vouch for a heavy draft on 
nills, not only for tie and bridge timber, but such 























her material as will be incidentally needed to carry on 
the work. However, the local demand will not stop 
at the requirements of the railways; new towns are 
springing up and will continue to be built for a long 
nay ree come along the lines and proposed lines of rail- 
wav. Manufacturers and wholesalers are beginning to 
fully these conditions and consequently are 

t to move their stock. Weather eondi- 
ions have not been altogether favorable to logging 
operations, and it is doubtful if, with the present labor 
situation to contend with, even a normal amount of 

of the Dover Lumber Company, 

cently visited this city and stated 

the company’s mill, new building, has been placed 

der roof. Most of the machinery is on the ground 

and will be in position very soon. The company expects 

o be able to begi perations some time in February. 

The daily capacity of the mill, it is estimated, will be 
| OOO peet ' 

The saw mill of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., closed its season’s run after hav- 
ng manufactured in the neighborhood of 50,000,000 feet 
f lumber, a rge percentage of which has been mar- 
keted in local territorv. Before the mill is again put 
n ol 1,000-horsepower Corliss engine will be 
ns for tl purpose teking care of the new 
gang that will be added to the mill equipment. The 

many is rushing its logging operations and expects 
o have a good s pply in the pond before the mill re 
sumes sawing, some time January, 

The MeGoldrick Lumber Company has issued Invi 

tions to the Chamber of Commerce and the 150,000 
Club to visit its plant while in operation The visiting 
hours are between 10 and 12 o’clock in the morning, 
» to 5 in the afternoon and 7 to 10 in the evening, be- 
tween December 10 and 20. The panoramie view ob 
tained at night from the Olive street bridge across the 
Spokane river adjacent to the mill is enjoyed by many 

‘kane citizens. The mill and yards are brilliantly 

with hundreds of incandescent lights, giving the 
ment and its surroundings the appearance of a 
yung city by itself. 

The Monarch Timber Company, which recently made 
one of the largest investments in timber lands in this 
section, is apparently not confining its operations to the 
Coeur d’Alene district; eighty claims have been bought 


in the Clearwater district of Idaho, making all told in 
the neighborhood of 12,800 acres in that section, which 
is noted for its valuable white pine timber. The com- 
pany is advertising for 140 more claims, which will 
| 


e of an additional 32,400 acres if its wishes 
are realized. ‘The cost of the purchases made and to be 
made is estimated at from $225,000 to $250,000. It is 


mean the s: 


rumored at Lewiston that the Monarch company is an 
auxiliary to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. 

Considerable interest centers around the action of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific railroads in regard 
to meeting the new rates in North Dakota recently put 
in by the Spokane & International railway. The north- 
ern lines have rigidly adhered to the policy of making 
Spokane a noncompetitive point; however, the tariffs 
issued by the Corbin line carrying the new rates have 
led to considerable conjecture among the railway offi- 
cials as to whether or not their lines would follow suit. 

Maj. Frank A. Fenn arrived at Wallace, Ida., De- 
cember 10. Mr. Fenn’s mission is said to be the estab- 
lishment of a government administration over the new 
Coeur d’Alene forest reserve, and he is reported to have 
recommended that the supervisors’ headquarters be at 
Wallace. A number of rangers have already been taken 
into service and the work of supervision is expected to 
begin at once. It is believed that the employment of at 
least forty men will be necessary. All appointments are 
temporary and subject to the civil service examinations 
to be held next spring. 

A. J. Swan, Springfield, Ill., representing the D. H. 
Swan Lumber Company at that point, has been in this 
vicinity looking up stock. 

C. D. Huyck, representing the B. N. Thompson Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., just returned to Minneapolis 
after spending the week among the mills of the Inland 
Empire looking up factory lumber, 


A. L. Porter, who recently left to attend the Lum- 
bermen’s Bureau of Information meeting to be held at 
Chicago, was accompanied by J. H. Dunlap, of Cascade 
Locks, who is a director in the association. George E. 
Merrill, Salt Lake City, president of the association, 
will meet the delegates from this district at Chicago. 

The Saw Mill Phoenix, Spokane, Wash., has practi- 
cally completed its railroad connecting its timber with 
the Spokane Falls & Northern. A large number of logs 
have been put on skids and will be rushed out as soon 
as the ballasting of the road is completed. 

President Humbird, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, called a meeting of some of the 
representative lumbermen in this vicinity today for the 
purpose of conferring on the action to be taken by the 
manufacturers of this district relative to reciprocal de- 
murrage legislation. The matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and will be presented to a meeting of the entire 
association at a later date. 





A WESTERN PINE LUMBERMAN IN THE EAST. 


A missionary of the great pine timber belt of the 
Inland Empire territory in the person of J. J. Herlihy 
is now in the middle west visiting the buyers of pine 
lumber and getting in touch with the situation. Mr. 
Herlihy is president of the 8S. H. L. Lumber Company, 
one of the prominent wholesale pine lumber concerns 
of Spokane, Wash. He left Spokane November 16 
for a two months’ tour of the middle west and east, 
intending to stop in St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and other points in the middle west. 
in which western pine is used, and will probably extend 
his trip to the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Herlihy has had years of experience in logging 
and lumber manufacturing in the Inland Empire and 
Puget sound country, having been connected with the 
White River Lumber Company, Enumelaw, Wash.; the 
Kalispell Lumber Company, Kalispell, Mont., and was in 
charge of the manufacturing department of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company at Palouse, Wash., for several 
years prior to the organization of the S. H. L. company 
a year ago. In this concern Mr. Herlihy is associated 





I. J. HERLIEY, OF SPOKANE, WASH. 
A Champion of Western Vine. 


with Arthur W. Lammers, formerly of Stillwater, Minn., 
and George W. Shaw, of St. Paul, Minn. During the 
last year this company has secured several mill inter- 
ests in connection with buying the output of a number 
of others and has developed a large wholesale business 
in the pine of the Inland Empire, besides handling a 
large amount of western Washington fir, spruce and 
cedar. 

The members of the S. H. L. Lumber Company are 
all young men, coming from families of lumbermen who 
are and have been well known to the trade. Mr. Lam- 
mers’ father is one of the pioneer loggers of Stillwater 
and is also interested in the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, of Spokane, a large mill concern. Mr. Shaw is the 
son of Will Shaw, the well known retail lumberman of 
St. Paul, Minn., and grandson of the late George S. 
Shaw, founder of the Cloquet Lumber Company, Clo- 
quet, Minn. 


_ Tawa 


MEANING OF THE TERM ‘‘SUPERFICIAL FOOT.’’ 

A well known custom of the trade in regard to the 
measurement of lumber was made the subject of an 
action in one of the London courts recently when the 
New York Lumber Company, Limited, sought to recover 
the sum of $100, the balance of a sum of $500 for lum- 
ber supplied to a picture frame maker. The only ques- 
tion in dispute was as to whether the defendant was 
obliged to pay for the extra 44-inch thickness in certain 
planks he bought from plaintiff which were 114-inch 
thick. It is well known in the trade that a superficial 
foot of lumber means a piece of wood twelve inches 
long by twelve inches wide and one inch thick and that 
timber of a greater thickness than this is charged pro 
rata, i. e., a plank twelve feet long and one and a half 
inches thick would contain eighteen super feet. It is sur- 
prising that defendant allowed himself to be sued as he 
had not a leg to stand on, and judgment was at once 
given for plaintiffs with costs. 


WASHINGTON. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 15.—A Washington dispatch 
of Thursday stating that the House of Representatives 
had passed a resolution authorizing the secretary of 
commerce and labor to investigate the high price of 
lumber, with a view to determining whether or not a 
trust existed, causes no excitement among Puget 
sound manufacturers or members of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Ever since the 
organization of the association, which as regards prices 
does nothing more than disseminate prevailing prices 
among its membership and keep them advised of mar- 
ket conditions, the books in the secretary’s office have 
been open to inspection at any time. The showing is 
that owing to prevailing prices of labor, material, 
timber lands, machinery and everything appertaining 
to the lumber industry, there is less money in the 
lumber business for the manufacturer than when fir 
and cedar lists were much lower and the business was 
not hedged in by a 40 percent raise in everything in- 
cident to the trade in the northwest. 


Trains Will Arrive in Two Years. 





The best piece of lumber news received here this 
week is an official announcement from Chicago, which 
is confirmed by H. R. Williams, representative of the 
road in Seattle, that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul will have completed construction of its coast ex- 
tension from Glenham, 8. D., to Butte, Mont., by Jan- 
uary 1, 1908, and that a year later its trains will be 
running into Seattle. In addition to confirming the 
Chicago statement Mr. Williams, who is president of 
the Pacific railroad and in charge of the western con- 
struction of the Milwaukee line, gives out for the first 
time the route of the line from Butte to the coast. 

The road enters Washington just east of Tekoa 
and runs easterly from that point to the Columbia 
river, which will be crossed by a 15-span bridge. 
Twenty miles west of the Columbia it reaches the 
Johnson ereek summit where a tunnel about 3,800 
feet in length will be bored. Snoqualmie pass_ will 
be used in crossing the mountains with a temporary 
surface line at a maximum elevation of 3,010 feet. 
Eventually a tunnel nearly two miles long with a 
maximum elevation of 2,569 feet will be construeted 
here. At Maple Valley connection will be gained with 
the Columbia & Puget Sound railroad, which will af- 
ford aecess to Seattle, and a branch line from Black 
River Junction to Tacoma will afford an entrance to 
the city on Commencement bay. 


F. M. Duggan Resigns. 


Frank M. Duggan, who ever since its organization, 
in whieh he took an active part, has been local man- 
ager of the Washington Logging & Brokerage Com- 
pany, controlling 75 percent of the log output of Wash- 
ington, has resigned on account of ill health. In a 
few days, accompanied by his wife, he will leave for 
California, where he will remain until about April in 
an effort to recover from a nervous breakdown. He 
will then go to New England, where he will remain 
until about January 1, 1908, when he will return to 
Seattle. 

Although urged to resume the management of the 
association on his return here, Mr. Duggan has de- 
clined and on returning will devote his entire time 
to the F. M. Duggan Towing Company and the Seattle 
Tug Company, being a principal stockholder in both 
companies. He will give up logging entirely so far 
as active work is concerned, but will retain several 
interests in the timber business. 

Besides being manager of the Washington Logging 
& Brokerage Company Mr. Duggan was secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Club, which position he has _ also 
resigned and his presence in the timber industry will 
be missed on the coast. Until a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the logging association oceurs the position 
vacated by Mr. Duggan will be filled by E. E. Brehm, 
of the Standard Logging & Logging Company. 


Gales Wreck Lumber Craft. 


The coastwise lumber trade within a few days has 
sustained severe losses from gales on the Washington, 
Oregon and California coast. The schooner Olympia, 
enroute to California, was forced to put back leaking 
badly. The bark Coloma.was abandoned at sea and with 
her lumber cargo is a derelict off the coast and.a menace 
to navigation. The crew was rescued by the British 
steamer Quandra. The bark Sea Witch, from Port Had- 
Jock to San Francisco with lumber, on Tuesday was 
abandoned at sea and is floating waterlogged somewhere 
off the coast with her lumber cargo. The schooner J. W. 
Clise arrived today for a San Francisco cargo. When 
off Flattery she came near going on the Point Beal 
rocks in the gale. A dozen other lumber craft had nar- 
row escapes. 

Nonunion Strike Settled. 


On Monday last the Globe Navigation Company was 
advised from San Pedro that the nonunion men em- 
ployed in unloading vessels of that company arriving 
from Puget sound with lumber eargoes had struck and 
would handle no more Jumber on vessels manned with 
union crews. The situation was grave, as the vessels 
of the company, all manned by union crews, were 
badly needed here. Thursday advices were received 
by the company that the strike had been declared off 
and that all its steamers were being unloaded and 
would start back to Puget sound in a few days. The 
cause of the strike is unknown other than that with 
the settlement of the union sailors’ strike the non- 
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union men objected to not being given preference in 
unloading over union men. 


Shingle Mills to Close. 


At a mass meeting of shingle men held in the Lum- 
bermen’s Club Thursday afternoon an oral agreement 
was effected to close all the straight shingle mills of 
the state. from December 15 to February 18, a period 
of sixty-nine days. The session lasted all afternoon 
and the decision was that it would be unnecessary to 
put into effect the regular signed contract, as the car 
shortage has already closed 75 percent of the straight 
mills. While there has been no official action on the 
part of the combination mills it is the understanding 
that they will close down during January. The old 
closedown committee of twenty-four was reappointed 
and authorized to terminate the closedown at any 
time it should seem expedient or advantageous to the 
manufacturers. Should the situation cause the com- 
bination mills to continue cutting shingles during 
January the committee is given power to call the 
closedown off at any time and direct the straight 
mills to resume. As the matter is viewed at present 
there will be little cutting of shingles during the close- 
down period, the car shortage controlling the situa- 
tion. 

Among the Lumbermen. 


W. F. White, of the United States Lumber Com- 
pany, who for the last seven weeks has been at the 
Darrington mill, owned by the company, looking after 
its operation during the absence of Manager Butcher, 
has returned to the local office. This mill is being run 
to full capacity and during the last week foreign 
shipments have been better than for some time. Or- 
ders are plentiful and what material cannot be shipped 
is being piled in the yards awaiting cars. 

O. W. Brown, dealer in timber lands, with head- 
quarters in the Lumber Exchange building, leaves in 
ten days for a trip to Minneapolis, Michigan and 
New York, where he will investigate conditions af- 
feeting his trade. 

3arnes & Mauk this week report the receipt of a 
few foreign cars in which shipments have been sent 
east. 

i. A. Foster, of the Bonds Foster Lumber Company, 
returned yesterday from a trip to the Grays harbor 
country. He says there are no cars there and vessels 
for coastwise shipments are hard to get. The charter 
rates on the latter to San Francisco from Grays har- 
bor have advanced to $9, an increase of 50 cents for 
the week. 

The Bonds Foster Lumber Company has just booked 
200,000 feet of 60 and 70-foot car sills for shipment 
into Ohio. 

The Standard Lumber & Shingle Company is run- 
ning its Green Spur mill to full capacity and piling 
the output in its yards, so that when ears are avail- 
able shipments can be promptly made. 

Kk. I’. Heisser is visiting his mills south of Tacoma. 
The Alder mill of this company is running to full 
capacity. 

Earl Pooler, manager for C. H. Nichols Lumber 
Company, who has been ill, is again at his desk. 

L. J. Bardwell, of the Bardwell-Robinson Company, 
sash and door manufacturer, of Minneapolis, is spend- 
ing a week here on a vacation. He says business 
in his home city is good and fir and cedar are in de- 
mand but both seem impossible to get, owing to the 
ear shortage. 

H. A. Muffley, manager of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Company, will leave soon for a two weeks’ trip 
to Minneapolis and to attend the annual meeting of 
the company at Winona. 

Walter B. Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettleton, re- 
turned yesterday from a four weeks’ trip throughout 
the east. He reports Washington timber products in 
demand everywhere, with stocks low. 

I’. W. Howes, of the Howes Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, is visiting the coast this week looking after 
shipments. 

The R. J. Menz Lumber Company reports that buy- 
ing for retail yards has opened and the business prom- 
ises to be very large. 

F. M. Deardorf, manager of the Lester W. David 
Company, has resigned and will leave in a few days 
to engage in other business. For the present C. C. 
Childs, who has been connected with the company for 
several years, and is one of the most popular men in 
the business on the coast, is acting in capacity of 
manager of the local office. The company is this week 
loading the steam schooner Themis at its Anacortes 
mill with a cargo of lumber for Mexico. 

C. E. Patton, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, reports retail buying started. A few foreign 
ears are being received at this company’s mills but 
locals are out of the market. E 

William M. Boleom, of the H. C. Boleom Lumber 
Company, reports the shingle situation as unchanged. 
Business is being offered in about the volume of the 
output and stocks on hand at the mills are equal to 
the business that can be gotten under way during the 
closedown. 

Joseph P. Lansing, of Minneapolis, agent of the 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, has been in 
this city for the last week. He left for home last 
night. 

The Western Pacific Lumber Company, with offices 
in the Pioneer building, reports orders good and the 
outlook for a large spring trade encouraging. Man- 
ager Meyer says the volume of business is dependent 
wholly on the ear situation. 

The North Coast Dry Kiln Company, whose factory 
and general offices are located at station A, is run- 
ning full with a large supply of orders for dry kilns 


on its books to be forwarded in all directions. 

Francis J. Pike, Chicago representative of the Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Agency at Centralia, has been 
spending the last two weeks at Washington and Ore- 
gon points on his annual visit to the mills. He at- 
tended the annual meeting of the agency at Centralia 
this week and continued his arrangement to represent 
the agency in Chicago for the coming year. Mr. Pike 
is also agent for spruce mills outside of the agency 
and while here visited Portland, Astoria, South Bend, 
Grays harbor and Tacoma. He reports the lumber 
trade situation as all that could be desired as far as 
demand is concerned, the only unfavorable feature 
being the scarcity of cars. 

G. C. W. Everhart, president of the Challoner Com- 
pany, manufacturer of shingle mill and saw mill ma- 
chinery, Oshkosh, Wis., has been spending a few days 
in Seattle recently. 

Leonard Wells, of the North Star Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, an extensive retail line yard con- 
cern, was here this week on his first trip to the west, 
to look into the lumber industry. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Dec. 15.—George 8S. Littlejohn, of 
Scott-Henderson & Co., dealers in lumber and general 
merchandise at Sydney, Australia, is in Tacoma this 
week the guest of Henry Hewitt, jr., of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company. Mr. Littlejohn’s company 
makes extensive purchases of lumber in this market, but 
it has been eight years since he was last in Tacoma. 
Since leaving Australia he has traveled over much of 
Canada and the United States, calling upon many of the 
concerns with which he has business relations. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Company has been running its 
new saw mill, but has not got it in steady operation, the 
chief difficulty being scarcity of logs. This week a big 
batch was secured so that the mill probably will run 
steadily. The company reports no improvement in the 
car situation. The market for fir doors is reported first 
class, both as to demand and prices. The company has 
enough orders on its books to last beyond the middle 
of next month and more orders at fair prices coming in. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company has moved its 
offices to room 324 Provident building, where it is now 
comfortably located. This company has a high class 
mill on the Tacoma Eastern and is doing an excellent 
business. 

Two new locomotives for this division of the North- 
ern Pacific have arrived at the South Tacoma shops and 
are being put together and will be in service in a week 
or ten days. They are from the American Locomotive 
Company and are Nos. 1600 and 1601, and are among 
the best on the whole system. A large number of flat 
cars are being turned out at the shops, and officials of 
the road expect these cars will soon aid in helping out 
the lumber situation. 

Not only is lumber business suffering from the railroad 
situation, but receipts of grain continue very light. 
Vessels that were here during the November floods are 
still in port awaiting wheat from east of the mountains. 

The Defiance Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $75,000 to $200,000, this action hav- 
ing been taken at a meeting of the stockholders held 
November 26, and has sueceeded the Doud Bros. 
Lumber Company. The Defiance company has _pur- 
chased the entire holdings, excepting stock on hand, 
of the Doud eompany, including its timber, plant at 
Pittsburg and about three miles of fully equipped log- 
ging railroad. L. L. Doud, C. C. Doud and W. H. Doud, 
J. C. Buchanan and G. H. Reed are the stockholders in 
the Defiance company. The mill at Pittsburg, which 
has been shut down since the first of October, will 
be converted into a shingle mill. Plans for it, as to 
capacity ete., have not been entirely completed yet. 
The Doud timber holdings acquired by the new, com- 
pany inelude a large tract at Pittsburg and in other 
loealities tributary to Tacoma. 

The Defiance company has its offices in the Arcade 
building and has just completed a fine mill on the 
Tacoma waterfront. L. L. Doud and his brothers will 
devote their attention exclusively to this property. The 
new mill is the nearest thing to a white pine mill ever 
built in this country, is practical, perfection in the 
way of machinery, and in its trials has run as smooth- 
ly as a clock. The plant is a thoroughly economi- 
eal one, built strictly up to date in every way and 
with excellent rail and water shipping facilities. It 
will engage in the cargo business at once, the pioneer 
vessel at its docks being due in port in a few days. 
Monday the Defiance mill will start running regularly. 
A temporary dock has been constructed, which is to be 
replaced with a dock 500 feet long, which will be built 
as fast as it ean be constructed. The big dock will 
have ereosoted piling, will extend out to deep water 
so that the largest ships afloat can be loaded and will 
afford ample wharf room for expeditious handling of 
lumber of all kinds. 

C. D. Danaher, who recently acquired the West Coast 
Lumber Company properties here and has since bought 
a large amount of timber tributary to Tacoma, an- 
nounces extensive improvements to be made at the 
plant. These will include a planing mill having a 
capacity of 100,000 feet a day, large dry kilns, a new 
wharf and the enlargement of the shingle mill. The 
West Coast plant was rebuilt entirely by its former 
owners last spring. Mr. Danaher proposes to spend 
about $100,000 in bettering the plant, which is already 
regarded as one of the finest on the lower waterfront. 
Work on the improvements will begin just after the 
holidays. Mr. Danaher has closed contracts which will 
keep the plant busy for the next six months and finds 
the additions necessary to care for other business. 

The new wharf will consist of a main wharf 150 









































The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 














The plea of James J. Hill for 
reciprocity with Canada and Sena- 
tor Cullom’s recommendation of a 
special session of Congress for a 
revision of the present import 
duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must be 





Based on Facts. 








The lumberman who would form 
a just opinion as to the place of 
lumber in the tariff system should 
not only know the provisions of 
Schedule D of the present law, 
but should know what previous 
tariffs were and their effect. 


Where Can the Facts Be Found? 








The only complete, accurate and 
clear presentation of the American 
lumber tariffs is to be found in 


Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 
It gives the gist of all laws affect- 
ing forest products from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution until now. 

It gives all tariff rates. 

It gives accounts of all recipro- 
city treaties affecting lumber. 

It shows the effect on volume 
of importations and lumber prices 
of high duties and low, or of free 
trade. 

(t shows the influences, whether 
domestic. or foreign, which have 
actuated legislation. 

It thoroughly covers every phase 
of the subject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 


Industry of America.” 


} 








the lumberman will find the facts 
on which to base his conclusions, 
and the arguments to back them, 
for the presentation is as fair and 
impartial as it is full. 

The History is published in four 
large volumes, bound in half Mor- 
occo, at $5 avolume. Address the 
publishers, 


Americanfiimberman 


315 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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We Are Offering 


Timber Land 
6 Per Cent 
Bonds 


secured by first mortgage on southern tim- 


ber lands at less than 50 per cent of their 





present market value. Issued by large, 


well-established, responsible lumber com- 





panies. Full particulars will be mailed on 
request. 


Clark L. Poole @ Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 


CHICAGO. 


First National Bank Bldg.. 








The American Credit-Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, President. 


$02 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Mamifacturers and Whclesalers 
against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 





—— 


Bankers and Lumbermens Bank 


Cor. Second and Stark Sts., PORTLAND OREGON. 


Capital, $250,000. 


OFFICERS: 
» C. PELTON. President. 
FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, Ist Vice-President. 
JOHN A. KEATING, 2nd Vice-President. 
). C. MEARS, Cashier. 
H. D. STORY, Assistant Cashier. 
PLATT & PLATT, General Counsel. 

DIRECTORS: 
D. C. P we? FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, 
DR. K. J.M ACKENZIE, JOHN A. — 
ROBE RT r 7. PLA’ rr E.C. MEAR 
H. D. STORY LLOYD J. W ENTWORTH, 
GEORGE G. BINGHAM, CHAS. S. RUSSELL. 
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Lumbermen’s Accounts Solicited. 

















The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 









Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 
is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lumber. With it you can pile anything 
from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to 60 M per day at a cost of 12 to lic. per M. 
Better let me send you descriptive cire ulars and testimonials—free. 

Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada. 

The Maine Electric Co., Portiand, Me., Agents for the Edstern and Atlantic States. 





feet wide and 350 feet long, forming the top of a let- 
ter T as it were. Midway from the main wharf at 
right angles will be an extension 600 feet long and 
about 75 feet wide. All of the facilities for handling 
lumber from the time the log enters the mill until it 
is in the vessels’ holds in the shape of lumber are 
of the latest type and will include several novel labor 
saving devices. Work of building the big wharves 
has already begun. 

The management of the plant is in charge of Lewis 
Fredericks. Mr. Danaher himself left today for Chi- 
eago to spend the holidays with his wife and family. 
He expects to return to Tacoma about January 5. Mr. 
Fredericks has taken up his residence here. 

One of the important announcements of this week 
in lumber circles was the purchase by Harry McCor- 
mick of the interests of Frank L. Hale in the H. Me- 
Cormick Lumber Company’s properties at McCormick, 
Wash. The price is said to have been about $200,000. 
Mr. MeCormick is now the sole owner of the properties 
sy will continue to operate the plant. Negotiations 

for the sale of the property to C. D. Danaher were 
called off last week, the parties being unable to agree 
as to the price. 

Harry McCormick is one of the best known lumber- 
men of southwestern Washington and both he and Mr. 
Hale have hosts of friends in and out of the trade. 
The company began operations in 1897, the original in- 
corporaters being Mr. McCormick, Mr. Hale, F. "B. Hub- 
bard, now of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, 
of Centralia; E. E. Dildine, of St. Paul, and W. C. 
Miles, of the Globe Lumber Company, of Frances, 
Wash. Later Mr. McCormick and Mr. Hale became 
the sole owners. Mr. MeCormick is an expert millman, 
a past master of his business, and under excellent 
management the company has prospered greatly, de- 
spite the car shortages. Its holdings include two mills 
at MeCormick, having a daily capacity of about 150,- 
000 feet, and about 300,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber in Lewis county. Negotiations for the transfer 
were completed last Saturday night, after having been 
in progress for some days. 

Mr. MeCormick will continue the active manage- 
ment and operation of the properties. Mr. Hale is 
building a handsome residence at North Ninth and I 
streets and will make Tacoma his home. He has not 
yet decided as to his business plans for the future. 
He is a thoroughly energetic, up-to-date lumberman 
who knows the business from A to Z and back again. 

Articles of ineorporation for another large lumber 
company for which Tacoma will be the headquarters 
were filed with the county auditor here this week. This 
is the Salsich Lumber Company, the capital stock of 
which is $260,000. The incorporators are H. E. Sal- 
sich, of Hareland, Wis.; J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma; 
F. M. Barkwell, of Seattle; Charles Law, jr., of Star 
Lake, Wis.; Adam G. Cook, of Albuquerque, N. M. 
The purposes for which the company is incorporated 
cover a wide range, including lumbering, mercantile 
business, commercial commission, manufacturing, trad- 
ing, transportation, water, lighting, power, storage 
and investment. Mr. Gregory, whose home is in Ash- 
land, Wis., has been in Tacoma for months repre- 
senting the Vilas interests and has made extensive 
purchases of timber in this state in behalf of his 
principals. This month 1,300 acres of valuable land 
in Pierce and Thurston counties, through which the 
Nisqually river runs, was bought from Fred W. Carl- 
yon by Mr. Salsich. Valuable water rights are in- 
eluded in the purchase. Whether the new company 
intends building a mill or not is unknown at this 
time, although that is said to be its purpose. 

Shipments of lumber forwarded from the state of 
Washington via the Pacific and Seattle divisions of the 
Northern Pacific railroad in November totaled only 
2,446 cars. This is the smallest month for lumber ship- 
ments in two years with the exception of January, 1905, 
with 2,243 cars. In November of last year shipments 
from the state via this road were 4,276 cars, in 1904 
2,473 cars and in 1903, 2,152 cars. October shipments 
this year were 3,816 cars. 

November shingle shipments totaled only 863. ears, 
the least shipped in any month in the history of the 
shingle manufacturing industry. In November, 1905, 
shingle shipments were 1,415 cars, in 1904 2,114 cars 
and in 1903, 1,654 cars. Shingle shipments for October 
last totaled 1,566 cars. 

For the eleven months of 1906 shipments of lumber 
forwarded on these two divisions totals 47,104 cars as 
compared to 40,276 cars for the same eleven months of 
1905, an increase this year of 6,828 cars. Shingle ship- 
ments for the eleven months this year total 16,667 cars 
as compared to 21,662 cars last year, a decrease in 
shingles of 4,995 cars. 

The principal reason for the decrease in November rail 
shipments is, of course, the disastrous floods of early 
November which completely tied up traffic on the North- 
ern Pacific, not a car of lumber being moved for over 
two weeks. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from the district of Puget 
sound to foreign ports for the fiscal month of November 
totaled 12,064,000 feet, according to the report of the 
collector of customs, issued Tuesday. For the same 
month last year the district shipped 17,912,000 feet for- 
eign. 

For the 11 months of 1906 foreign shipments from the 
aistrict total 214,916,000 feet as compared to 204,144,- 
000 feet for the same period of 1905, an increase of 
10,772,000 feet this year. Shipments from the district 
for the 11 months of 1904 aggregated 215,470,000 feet; 
for 1903 234,124,000 feet and for 1902 138,500,000 feet. 

From the "port of Tacoma cargo shipments for the 
calendar month of November totaled 7,991,560 feet 
coastwise and 3,099,362 feet foreign. 

The spot lumber fleet in port numbers nineteen ves- 


sels with several more on the way. Several cargoes 
have been dispatched this week, including one for Aus- 
tralia, the others being for California. The new steam 
schooner Delhi arrived at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company’s docks the first of the week and got away 
yesterday with 1,200,000 feet for San Francisco, having 
received remarkably quick dispatch. Several other ves- 
sels are at the St. Paul company’s docks getting cargoes. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 8.—Aside from cargo trade 
the winter promises to be quiet in local lumber circles. 
The between season period of small demand is made vir- 
tually a closed season by the inability or unwillingness 
of the transcontinental lines to supply the trade with 
even enough empties to move the comparatively light 
shipments going eastward. This situation has made 
cargo business the chief support of mills in this city, 
supplying as it does the single means of keeping down 
yard congestion. 

Lumber quotations stand where they were a month or 
more ago, nor is any change expected before the first 
of the year. There is some talk among lumbermen that 
log prices are to be given another elevation before long, 
whic ’ would of course affect lumber prices. 

J. Fifield, of Janesville, Wis., partner of Frank R. 
Pendleton in the Pendleton-lifield Logging Company, is 
here this week. 

James D. Wallace, of the Wallace & Dollord Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, was a business visitor this week. 

A. McBride, of McBride & Son, yard dealers in Du- 
rand, Mich., is here looking for a location. 

The Canyon Lumber Company, whose large new plant 
here will be cutting by March 1, is planning to construct 
six and a half miles of railroad from its present mill at 
Robe to pierce about 600,000,000 feet of standing timber 
owned by the company. The timber cut in this belt will 
be brought to Everett by rail for use in the company’s 
new plent. The contract for constructing the road has 
been let to a local concern and work will begin soon. 
The estimated expense is $50,000. 

An appropriation of $2,000 has been asked in Congress 
by Representative Humphrey for the purpose of remodel- 
ing the small saw mill on Tulalip Indian reservation, 
near this city. This bare statement of fact coming 
from the capita] conceals a matter of interest, for the 
Tulalip mill was the first lumber plant erected on the 
shores of Puget sound. Its present equipment is a muley 
saw, and on this vertical makeshift all rough lumber for 
reservation use has been sawed, the small crew being 
composed entirely of Indians. It is the plan of the 
reservation superintendent to remodel the plant to give 
general usefulness in production. The reconstruction 
work will be accomplished by Indians. 

Politics is showering favors on local lumber and tim- 
bermen. FE. R. Pendleton has been elected a member 
of the board of education, his election being a matter 
of pleasure and appreciation by the city. Newton 
Jones, manager of the Seaside Shingle Company and 
the Marysville Lumber Company, is mayor-elect of the 
city. J. A. Falconer, a local timberland dealer, has been 
returned to the state legislature and is directly in the 
path of being made speaker of the lower house, which 
he will use as a stepping stone to gubernatorial honors. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

3ELLINGHAM, WASH., Dee. 14.—Extensive improve- 
ments are being made at the mill of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company. ‘The induced draft system will be 
installed and the log slip will be enlarged. 

D. Ferguson will build a mill at Geneva, on Lake 
Whitcom, to cost $100,000, 

Fenton Merrill, a lumberman of Deming, was here 
this week. He says negotiations for the purchase of 
his mill and timber have been cancelled. 

The Bellingham Lumber Company has expended $150,- 
000 in the improvement of one side of its mill plant. 
Plans are being made to remodel the other half of the 
mill at a cost of from $125,000 to $150,000. 

Loggers and lumbermen report unusual activity in their 
respective lines of business. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WasuH., Dee. 15.—Today marks the closing 
of straight shingle mills in this city and Snohomish 
county for a period of sixty-nine days, combination 
plants agreeing with the Shingle Bureau of Seattle to 
close down thirty days to aid the general movement 
adopted by northwestern manufacturers for the re- 
struction of production as a means of benefitting the 
market, but more especially to admit the strength of 
the car shortage, which makes it impossible to ship 
eastern orders. Most of the shingle mills in this vicinity 
have signed the closing agreement and are expected 
to adhere closely to the promise given the associated 
manufacturers. 

For months producers have worked against this lim- 
ited ear service, until the time came when it was not 
a case of limitation but of actuel absence of any kind 
of service. A majority of plants have been unable to 
secure cars to care for even a small percentage of their 
shipments. The argument is introduced from certain 
quarters that general prosperity is responsible for the 
poor service given by the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroads; but be this as it may, shippers state 
that the transportation corporations are well able to 
build more cars and engines to care for the growth in 
trade, something which might have been accomplished 
months ago. As the case now stands manufacturers, 
workers and the railroads will lose vast sums of money 
which might have been saved to each had the rail- 
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roads kept their equipment abreast with the growth 
of general industry. 

Lumber conditions are fair, although sorely afflicted 
by the searcity of cars. The backbone of trade here 
today is cargo business, which serves as an outlet to 
southern and foreign ports, when otherwise it would be 
absolutely impossible for the mills to run full time and 
deliver orders, 

Charles Van Pelt, of Minneapolis, representative of 
the KFerry-Baker Lumber Company, has been here this 
week, 

Frank R. Pendleton, William Hulbert and J. E. 
Gowen attended the meeting of the Washington State 
Loggers’ & Brokerage Company, held today in Seattle. 


OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 15.—A. W. Cook, a wealthy 
timber operator of Cooksburg, Pa., who was recently 
indicted by the federal grand jury for alleged con- 
spiracy against the government in connection with the 
acquisition of public lands in Idaho, this week surren- 
dered himself to the United States marshal in this city 
and after appearing before United States Commissioner 
Sladen was released on $4,000 bail. 

Cook was indicted in what are known as the south 
Idaho cases, in which the accused are charged with 
having fraudulently secured 22,000 acres of public lands. 
He is well known in Fortland and has extensive timber 
holdings along the Columbia river and in Tillamook 
county, this state. His brother, T. B. Cook, is vice presi- 
dent of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Company, of this 
city. 

There is joy in Brownsville, where not a ear for lum- 
ber shipment has been seen in two months. The Southern 
Pacific this week gave the waiting millmen of that burg 
four cars. If about 100 more cars could be sent there 
at once the joy would be more real as well as more 
lasting. 

Kk. O. Zeek, of Union, Union county, this state, was in 
Portland this week purchasing machinery for a saw mill 
he is building at High Valley, about nine miles east of 
Union. His mill will have a daily capacity of 15,000 
feet and employ about twenty-five hands. He expects 
to have it in operation about March 1. 

Charles Crogster, manager of the Kalama Logging & 

300m Company, has disposed of his interests in the 
company to Messrs. Coffin, Keith, Stein and Levi, of 
Eau Claire, Wis., and Henry Turrish, of Duluth, Minn. 
The Kalama Logging & Boom Company, having lost a 
portion of its dam in the Kalama river by the heavy 
flood that recently visited southern Washington, has tem- 
porarily suspended operations. It is the intention of 
the company, however, to at once repair the damage 
done and resume operations shortly after the first of the 
year. 
“ The town of Albany, at the intersection of the 
Southern Pacific and Corvallis & Eastern railroads in 
Linn county, looks forward to becoming a large lumber 
manufacturing center. Not only is there talk of moving 
to Albany the plant of the Curtiss Lumber Company, 
now located at Mill City on the Santiam river, but 
several new milling enterprises are under way. A ditch 
10 miles long, 50 feet wide and 8 feet deep is shortly to 
be dug from a lake just east of Albany to the south fork 
of the Santiam river for the purpose of floating down 
logs. This enterprise is reported to be the forerunner 
of another large saw mill. 

J. D. Lacey & Co., timber operators of Chicago, New 
Orleans and Seattle, have opened a branch office in room 
No. 317 Chamber of Commerce building with J. R. 
Langille, formerly in the United States Forestry Service, 
in charge. Victor Thrane, of the firm, who has been 
in Portland the last two months; during which time he 
has closed deals involving over $1,500,000, has had his 
headquarters in the Hotel Portland. 

The Tongue Point Lumber Company, which recently 
purchased about 100,000,000 feet of timber near Oak 
Point, Wash., on the Columbia river, is making prepara- 
tions to establish a large logging camp on its new hold- 
ings, to begin operations early in the spring. The output 
of the camp will be used exclusively by the Tongue 
Point mill of the company. 

M. B. Rankin and associates, of this city, this week 
sold a tract of 9,000 acres of fir, cedar and spruce in 
Marion and Clckamas counties to T. H. Stone, of 
Houston, Tex., the consideration being in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000. The timber is said to cruise upwards 
of 600,000,000 feet. The purchaser represents a syndi- 
cate of Texas capitalists who look upon Oregon timber 
as an investment that promises large returns in the n@xt 
five years. . 

In Clatsop county this week William M. Bray, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., sold 7,124 acres to the Crossett Timber 
Company, of Iowa. The figure given in the transfer is 
but $50,000, but judging from the figures obtained in 
other sales in the same vicinity for the same class of 
timber the actual consideration is believed to be twice 
this sum. The timber is located in the Big Creek 
district in the northeastern part of Clatsop county. 

The usual activity characterizes the cargo movements 
on the Columbia and Willamette rivers. Vessels are 
given quick dispatch, as the scarcity of bottoms makes it 
necessary that no time be lost in the loading. 

There are several large vessels in port that will shortly 
begin loading foreign. Among them is the British bark 
Oweenee, which will load 1,500,000 feet for Valparaiso. 
The British steamer Vermont will be here in a few days 
with the largest cargo of hardwoods ever brought to the 
Pacific coast. Its cargo consists of 1,500,000 feet of 
hardwoods from Siberia. It will take back a cargo of 











fir. Still another vessel that will be here shortly to load 
lumber for the orient is the Norwegian steamer Chris 
Michelsen. Among the vessels that left for San Fran- 
cisco lumber laden the last week are the steamer San 
Mateo, 1,850,000 feet, and the American bark Sintram, 
1,200,000 feet. From Astoria the steam schooners J. B. 
Stetson and Henry Wilson cleared with lumber cargoes 
for the bay city this week. 

The Comstock Lumber Company expects two vessels 
in before the first of the year to load for San Fran- 
cisco. The first to arrive will be the schooner Otilje 
Fjord, which will take on a cargo of 250,000 feet at the 
mill of the Oregon-Kansas Lumber Company, at Rainier. 
The steamer Signal, with a capacity of 450,000 feet, will 
follow the Otilje Fjord. 

C. W. Nibley, of Salt Lake City, interested in several 
eastern Oregon mills and also a heavy owner in eastern 
Oregon timber, has been a guest of Portland during the 
last three days. 

Frank 8. Murphy, manager of the Eastern Oregon 
White Pine Agency, handling the products of most of 
eastern Oregon’s mills, spent the last week in Portland. 

John W. Palmer, manager of the Westport Lumber 
Company, Westport, Ore., returned this week from a 
business trip to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Fred Russell, manager of the Chambers Lumber Com- 
pany, Dorena, Ore., spent several days in the metropolis 
this week on business. 

Dr. T. L. White, of Pittsburg, Pa., one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders in the Skelley Lumber Company, oper- 
ating a new mill near Drain, on the line of the Southern 
Pacific, passed through Portland this week on his way 
to the mill. He expects to remain in Oregon but a few 
days, his intention being to spend a week in San Fran- 
cisco and then get home in time for the holidays. Dr. 
White, like all other millmen in the Willamette valley, 
complains bitterly of the car shortage. All the mills of 
the Skelley Lumber Company can do, he says, is to pile 
up lumber, it being impossible to get cars for shipment. 

EK. B. Hazen, manager of the Tongue Point Lumber 
Company, Astoria, left December 15 for his old home at 
Des Moines to spend Christmas with his relatives. He 
expects to return about the first of the year. 





SHINGLE MEN HAVE SMOKER. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 15.—The members of the Co- 
lumbia River Shingle Manufacturers’ Association got 
together last Saturday night at a smoker and love feast 
in the grill of the Hotel Oregon. While it was purely a 
social affair matters of interest to the association were 
freely discussed. In reference to the proposed closing 
of the Oregon shingle mills in sympathy with the close 
down for the winter of the mills on Puget sound and 
Gray’s harbor the sentiment appeared to be that in 
view of the fact that the Columbia river mills are not 
much of a factor in the production of the Pacific north- 
west, being occupied largely with supplying the local 
demand, the continued operations of these mills could 
have little or no effect upon prices or movement of the 
heavy surplus accumulated by the northern mills. No 
action in reference to this matter was taken, but in all 
probability the Columbia river mills will continue to 
cut for the local market. 

In the absence of President Marshall Chambers the 
smoker was presided over by G. N. Howell, who also 
officiated as toastmaster. It was one of the most en- 
joyable meetings yet held by the association and brought 
the members closer together not only socially, but also 
in a business way, than ever they have been before. 


HYMENEAL. 


Marshall-Rogers. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Dec. 15.—Tuesday, December 11, 
witnessed the union of Miss Mabel Wolf Rogers and Fred 
E. Marshall, both of this city. The ceremony was an elabo- 
rate social affair and was witnessed by a number of the 
prominent ‘society people of the capital of the new state. 

The bride is the youngest daughter of T. H. Rogers, 
president of the T. H. Rogers Lumber Company and also 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mr. Rogers is one of the most successful lumbermen in Okla- 
homa and also one of the most popular. He is known to 
practically every lumberman in the Southwestern associa- 
tion and to many who are not in it—yet. Most of them 
= him “Tom” and every single one has a good word for 

m. 

As is fitting, Mr. Marshall is also a lumberman, having 
been identified with the business for a number of years. 
At present he is associated with W. G. A. Jonte in the real 
estate business. 

The wedding took place at the Rogers home, 1123 North 
Broadway. Besides the families of the contracting parties 
about seventy guests were present. The service was per- 
formed by Rev. W. E. Graham, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church. The bride was given away by her father. 
After the wedding supper the guests followed the bridal 
couple to their home at 12 West Bleventh street, where 
an informal reception was held. Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
were the recipients of many beautiful gifts. 
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Cantrell-Gibson. 


SerRGENT, Ky., Dec. 18.—Near Pound, east of here, Henry 
Cantrell, aged 28, an experienced young lumberman and 
junior member of the firm of Cantrell & Smith, local lumber- 
men, was married there Saturday, December 15, to Miss 
Oma Gibson, aged 19, the pretty and accomplished daughter 
of Daniel Gibson, a retired lumberman of the vicinity. The 
couple left today for a trip to the south on their honey- 
moon, and will be at home at Pound after January 1. 





Andes-Venable. 


Bristot, TENN., Dec. 18.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Venable, at Marion, Va., 
on Wednesday evening, Miss Margaret Hill Venable became 
the bride of James Harvey Andes, of this city. Mr. Andes 
is prominently connected with the Bristol Door & Lumber 
Company, of Bristol, and is a promising young lumberman. 
His bride is a charming young lady of high ideals and 
strong character and has a wide circle of friends. Mr. and 
Mrs. Andes are now “at home” to their friends at their 
elegant new cottage at Fairmount. 
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Write for the Book 


and get the real reasons for Sable’s 
superiority—the definite details that 
show why Sable Rawhide Belting has 
a third more pulling power and a lot 
longer life than any oak-tanned leather 
belting. This book—Book 2—will tell 
you just what Surface Tanning and In- 
terior Rawhide stand for, and then if 
you don’t get more power and lower 
belting costs by the year, it will be 
your fault. 





Shultz Belting Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York, 111 Chambers St. Boston, 114 High St. 
Philadelphia, 116 No. Third St. 











Buy 
Good 
Gilmour 
Doors. 




















ET 
Gitvour 
UARANTEED 


DOORS 


AND SAVE MONEY 


We carry thousands of high grade 
veneered front, vestibule and in- 
terior doors in stuck, and can ship 
regular sizes immediately 


Send Us Your Lists of Odd 
Doors for Estimates. 


The David Gilmour Door Co, 


reoosnens Mi The 
a David 

Gilmour 

Door Co. 


BUFFALO, 





They Are 
Guaranteed. 








Interior Finish 


Veneered Doors 


We manufacture our own 
hardwood lumber and can 
name low prices. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co. 
LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


Estimates Furnished. 








{TENNESSEE RED GEDAR BOARDS | 


TEN CARS ONE INCH, 4" AND 
WIDER. 8 FEET AND LARGER. 





Write tor special prices 


NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 











= OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer." Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Nearborn Street, Chicago, IlL 
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Our Perfect 


¢ Flooring 


will increase your 
sales, likewise your 
profits. Better wire 
or write us about it. 


Linehan Lumber Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Geo. W. Nicola, Prest. 
A. D. Knapp, Vice-Prest. 


T. M. Bettinger, Secy. 
H. L. Seaman, Treas. 


The Nicola Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


White Pine, Norway, 
Yellow Pine, 
Hemlock. 


Cottonwood, Poplar, Gum, Oak, 
Fine Hardwoods, Maple Flooring. 





Farmers Bank Building, 
Cor. 5th Ave. & Wood St. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


























GET OUR PRICES ON 


‘YELLOW PINE. 


Long and Short Leaf Rough and Dressed 
Timber and Finish. Will assist in increas- 
ing your profits.—Quick Shipments. 


\ THE GERMAIN COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. , 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Dee. 15.—Ira B. Bennett, of 
Fresno, who now has a big mill in the mountains back 
of Sanger, Cal., operated under the name of the Hume- 
Bennett cane Company, recently arrived at the new 
Palace hotel in this city. 

Hervey Lindley, formerly a prominent lumberman of 
Califcrnia, is registered as from Seattle, at one of the 
local hotels. 

Lumber arrivals by water have kept up well during 
the last week, notwithstanding the storm of almost 
hurricane intensity that struck the city on Monday, 
December 10, doing damage estimated at $750,000. 
About 16,000,000 feet of lumber arrived by sea and 
rail shipments showed a little improvement. 

The G. W. Hume Lumber Company’s offices were 
closed today on account of the death of Mrs. W. W. 
Potter, a daughter of G. W. Hume. 

Freights on coastwise lumber cargoes have advanced 
to $9.50 to San Francisco and $10.50 to southern Cali- 
fornia. The increase in freights is forcing cargo 
prices of lumber up and the mills are now quoting fir 
lumber at $25 base, San Francisco, and $26 base, San 
Pedro, on domestic list No. 4. A prominen' lumber 
dealer says that he thinks the top notch has_ been 
reached, and consumers need not fear any further ad- 
vance of prices, although it has been rumored that red- 
wood would be put up soon in order to bring the prices 
to a parity with fir. 

Every craft that can carry lumber in its hold or on 
deck is in demand for lumber shipment to California 
and freights are still tending upwards. Even old hulks 
unfit for sailing are pressed into service as barges and 
towed down the coast. It is now a common occurrence 
tor ships to be towed instead of sailing along the coast, 
in order to save time. Many large steamers are now 
in the coastwise lumber trade. Three large colliers have 
been placed in the California lumber fleet. They are 
the steamer Olympia, with 1,500,000 feet of fir, from 
Puget sound for Charles R. McCormick & Co., the Edith, 
from Puget sound with an equal amount, and the San 
Mateo, from Portland with 2,000,000 feet for the East- 
ern & Western Lumber Company. 

A local lumber dealer says that the threatened in- 
vasion of this market by B ritish Columbia lumber does 
not worry him, as it will, at the worst, be only a tem- 
porary phase during the period of top prices and high 
freights here. For several years the prices offered for 
lumber on the Canadian side were higher than in the 
United States. The point is that foreign steamers can 
afford to freight lumber at $2 less than American bot- 
toms, so the subtraction of that amount from our $9 
rate makes the freight $7 and might enable the British 
mills to pay the $2 duty at this port until our freight 
rates go down. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Lumber Company, near Ma- 
dera, Cal., has closed down for the winter, after making 
its record cut of 46,000,000 feet for the season at Sugar 
Pine. The entire output has been shipped. 

The Richardson Bros.’ Company, owner of several 
hundred acres of red fir and white fir timber near 
Truckee, Cal., is advertising to contract for 6,000,000 
feet of lumber. The sizes to be cut are 2x4, 2x6, 2x10 
and 2x12 pieces. It is the company’s intention to re- 
pair and start up its old mill on the Hot Springs road 
and to contract for sawing and loading the lumber on 
cars ready for market. 

Some heavy shipments of redwood shingles have been 
made from Eureka to southern California ports. The 
ship Zndiana arrived at San Pedro December 14 from 
Eureka in tow of the tugboat Sea Rover, with a cargo 
of 2,000,000 shingles and 800,000 feet of lumber for 
the National Lumber Company. The steamer George 
IW. Elder, which arrived at San Pedro on the same date 
from Portland via Eureka, carried a large shipment of 
shingles. 

The American steamer Bee has been purchased by the 
Western Redwood Lumber Company, which ships its 
product from Russian Landing, on the coast near the 
mouth of the Russian river, by means of a landing 
chute. The little gasoline schooner Rio Rey has made 
a good record this fall in transporting this company’s 
lumber to San Francisco, but a larger vessel is needed 
during the winter season. 

The S. E. Slade Lumber Company has purchased the 
American steamer Robert Dollar from Robert Dollar, of 
San Francisco. 

The schooner Edward R. West, water logged and with 
a part of her deckload gone, was towed into port today 
by the steamer Olympic, which picked her up on De- 
cember 12 off Trinidad. The West left Aberdeen No- 
vember 27 with 1,020,310 feet of lumber. She is a new 
vessel, but the severe storm encountered opened her 
seams and only the lumber cargo kept her afloat. 

Page Bros. say of lumber freights: 

Offshore lumber chartering is lifeless and the low rate of 
35s Sydney, Melbourne or Adelaide was paid for a handy 
sailing vessel, which it was necessary for her to accept to 
compete against time chartered steamers. We quote lumber 
freights as follows: Sydney, 33s 9d to 35s; Melbourne or 
Adelaide, 35s to 37s 6d; Fremantle, 45s to 47s 6d: Val- 
paraiso, for orders, 52s 6d to 53s 9d; Callao, 50s to 52s 6d: 
— nominally, 55s to 60s; United Kingdom, 57s 6d to 

The latest lumber charters announced include: 

Ship Oweenee, from Portland to Valparaiso for orders 
(Pisagua Range), 55s; direct port, 2s 6d less. Barkentine 
Everett G. Griggs, from Puget sound to Callao, private 
terms. Steamer Germanicus, from Eureka to Australia, 
redelivery San Francisco (time charter), prior to arrival; 

J. J. Moore & Co. Bark Margit, from Puget sound to 
Valparaiso for orders, prior to arrival. Schooner Mildred, 


from Coos bay to San Pedro. Steamer IJ/slworth, from 
Grays harbor to Australia (time charter), prior to arrival. 


Steamer Themis, from British Columbia, with railroad ties, 


to Guaymas (time charter), six months, £700; by McKenzie 
Bros. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 14.—Since the last report 
from this section the country has been visited by a deluge 
of rain that has put an effectual stop on distributing 
lumber for the time. There has been a spurt in building 
again and a good deal of lumber is sold ahead that 
cannot be delivered on account of heavy roads. Ordi- 
nary millrun cargoes of Oregon fir have gone up to $26 
at San Pedro, and are hard to get at that. 

Reports from the north state that the biggest fleet 
is going out of Portland and the Columbia river ever 
shipped from that port. Old scows that have been out 
of commission, the salmon fishing fleet and everything 
that can be put into use are being sent out. Much the 
larger part of the cargoes is going to San Francisco, 
probably not more than 25 percent or 30 percent coming 
here. 

There are only seventeen cargoes on the market this 
morning, but some of them are vessels that are seldom 
seen in this vicinity. Some very large ones have been 
brought into service, and altogether there is considerable 
of a fleet, as far as capacity is concerned. 

Nineteen cargoes are reported as coming down, and 
it is said 15,000,000 feet are coming out of Columbia 
river very soon in one fleet, but not all for this port. 
The steamer Ravaille came in yesterday with 1,000,000 
shingles and part of a cargo of lumber from Everett, 
but has a lot more lumber for San Diego. The ships 
Standard and Columbia are both at the Pacifie Lumber 
Company’s wharf with large cargoes. These ships are 
seldom seen in this vicinity. The ship Emily Reed and 
schooners FE. K. Wood and Eric are at the lumber com- 
pany’s wharf. Yesterday the schooner Lyman D. Foster, 
in ballast, for Ballard, and the barkentine Gardiner City, 
for Grays harbor, in ballast, sailed. The steamer Meteor 
will leave Grays harbor tomorrow via San Francisco. 

Fir lumber has advanced in price since last report $2 
a thousand at retail. 

Lumber freights from northern ports have advanced 
to the nominal figure of $9.50 to San Pedro, but today 
it is reported that not a charter can be made for less 
than $10 and that the shipping companies have declared 
that they must go to $12. 

Business is fair in local box factories, but there is the 
old drawback of small stocks of box lumber to draw on 
and high prices to pay for it, but boxmakers are doing 
their best to keep the business going. 

There is a tremendous blockade on the railroads again, 
and it is said that orange box shooks are about the only 
thing that can be got to market any way promptly at 
present. The orange growers and fruit packing houses 
are complaining greatly of the want of refrigerator 
cars in which to ship, and that shipments that are anx- 
iously awaited in the east are being held up. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—Demand is better and orders 
are plentiful, but business is not being sought. Orders 
are being booked when they come in, however, with the 
understanding that deliveries are to be made when it is 
possible to do so. 

Alf Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, says that business is good. Lumber as far as 
his company is concerned is moving fairly well. He has 
booked some fine orders recently. 

H. H. Foster, president of the Wisconsin-Arkansas 
Lumber Company, of Malvern, Ark., is in St. Louis this 
week, 

N. A. Webster, of the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Malvern, Ark., was in St. Louis Tuesday. 

Oliver Bright, former secretary of the Arkansas Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Little Rock, Ark., which has 
recently disbanded, is in this city. 

F. E. Sheldon, of the F. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, says that while it is not going after orders, it is 
booking a number which come in without solicitation. 

M. C. Smith, of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, 
left last Saturday for Los Angeles, Cal., on a pleasure 
trip, and will be gone for about a month. Mr. Freeman 
is in the south on business. He left last week and will 
be home the latter part of this week. 

Tom Moore, president of the Moore Company, left 
Tuesday for the south on business. 

A. J. Neimeyer, president of the Neimeyer Lumber 
Company, is in Little Rock this week. Mr. Trowbridge 
says the company is getting a number of orders and 
the car service seems to be growing a little better. 

The Yellow Piners held their December meeting Tues- 
day night at MeTague’s restaurant. They dined at 
6:30 and then went to the Century theater. 











THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 18.—Dealers at many of the 
country points report very fair demand for lumber 
during the last week or ten days, but it is for small 
jobs rather than for buildings ‘of any size, few good 
bills being figured. Most of the dealers whose trade is 
largely in the country look for light demand through 
the winter and an active spring business. 

Wholesalers say the demand, while not active, is fully 
as good as usual so near the end of the year, and that 
there is an unusually heavy inquiry. Some are buying 
for future delivery, believing that nothing can be gained 
by waiting longer to place their orders, especially in 
view of the car shortage and the poor outlook for im- 
provement. As a rule, ‘however, dealers are only feeling 
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the markets and will delay placing their orders until 
after the first of the year. Retail stocks are reported 
considerably less than normal, and the feeling among 
wholesalers is that there will be an exceptionally heavy 
demand for spring stock in January. 

There is no complaint among the manufacturers of 
lumber, shingles and lath as to the condition of the 
market. The demand has steadily been in excess of 
the ability to ship and deliver stock, and the year will 
close with manufacturers of all kinds of lumber further 
behind on orders than ever before. There has been 
little disposition to force the demand, except on ocea- 
sional items which various mills have desired to clean 
out, and without exception the lumber markets show 
unusual firmness for the close of year. 





FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 

LUFKIN, TEXx., Dec. 17.—J. P. Carter, president of the 
Atooyae River Lumber Company, of Mayo, was in Lufkin 
several days last week on business. 

Howard Davis, manager of the big mill of the Louis- 
iana & Texas Lumber Company, Ratcliff, was here yes- 
terday, en route to Kansas City, where he will spend the 
holidays. 

The Louisiana & Texas Lumber Company will shut 
down its mill December 23 for the holidays and expects 
to put in about three weeks overhauling the plant and 
making some needed repairs. This company is now in- 
stalling six dry kilns. 

W. IF. Davis, vice president and general manager of 
the Trinity County Lumber Company, of Groveton, has 
recovered from a serious spell of sickness. 

Watson Walker, manager of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, of Diboll, is expected home next 
week from Richmond, Va., where he has been for the 
last month on account of his health, 

The demand for all grades of lumber is heavy, prices 
are good and if the mills throughout this section could 
only get cars some record shipments would be made. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Dec. 15.—In great contrast to advices 
of the last two months comes the report that shipments 
for the current week have been exceptionally good; in 
fact, the order files were lightened almost as much with- 
in the week as for the whole of November. The rail- 
roads call attention to the fact that the cars furnished 
were nearly all foreign and that system cars were still 
tied up. ‘They hope to keep this present supply up for 
the month, but will not guarantee it. 

Prices are almost at a standstill, a few concessions are 
appearing, but the mills do not anticipate a decline, as 
dimension is still very scarce and boards hard to get in 
any lengths over 16 feet. Flooring seems to be the 
weakest item on the finish side, 1x6 No. 2 on the common 
side of the list. Number 2 boards are in evidence, but 
at no very great concessions. 

Reports from Galveston state that more boats are at 
hand than at any other time this season and that cargoes 
are being loaded very fast. This may have something 
to do with the easing up of the car situation. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dee. 15.—The event of the week 
was the launching of the new four-masted schooner 
Jacksonville, at Cummer’s Mill, a few miles below this 
city this morning. It is the largest sailing vessel ever 
built south of Virginia, and will engage in the lumber 
carrying trade. Most of its stock is owned here. 

Mention has been made of a steamship chartered by 
the Ensign Lumber Company, of this city, to take a 
cargo of lumber to Colon for the Panama canal about 
the first of the month, which was cancelled owing to the 
inability to get the stuff to this city. This firm has 
chartered another steamship and will try it again on 
December 20. 

Martin F. Amorous, of Atlanta, passed through the 
city yesterday, returning from Tampa, where he went 
to look after the construction of the Tampa & Northern 
railroad, in which his firm is interested. He reports 
that the difficulty of getting ties transported to the 
roadbed is greatly hindering the work. 

Owing to the great drouth prevailing in this section 
the forests have caught fire and vast areas of timber and 
turpentine lands are burning. It is impossible to put 
out the fires and hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property is being destroyed. 


Lumber shipments since last report have been: 


Steamship Algonquin, New York, 302,050 feet lumber. 

Schooner Warren Adams, Philadelphia, 440,000 feet lum 
ber. ; 

Steamship Arapahoe, New York, 500,000 feet lumber. 

Schooner Thomas Winsmore, Philadelphia, 320,500 feet 
lumber. 

Steamship Chippewa, Boston, 450,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Huron, New York, 40,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Comanche, New York, 210,000 feet lumber. 











SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 18.—After the strenuous times 
of late in the local lumber market the last week was 
remarkably quiet, although a decided increase in the 
volume of inquiries from the north and east has been 
noted. 

Receipts at the port during the seven days just ended 
have shown steady improvement over those of the pre- 
ceding six weeks, although it is admitted that the 
movement from points of production is not anywhere 
near normal. The outward movement during the week 
also showed slight improvement, most of the shipments 
being to coastwise destinations. 


So far as local congestion and shortage of equipment 
are concerned it is apparent that the situation is being 
slowly relieved. Of course there is yet much difficulty 
in getting loaded cars placed at vessel side and yards, 
but the cars that arrived during October and November 
have all been delivered, leaving only the accumulations 
of recent weeks. 

The volume of inquiries showed an unmistakable 
brightening at the end of the week especially and a 
number of contracts embracing the shipment of many 
millions of feet were annexed by local interests, who 
state that prices are developing a stiffening tendency. 
No real advance, however, is expected before the middle 
of next month. 

Charles W. Saussy, superintendent of the Savannah 
Board of Trade and a practical lumberman of many 
years’ experience, left Saturday for New Orleans, where 
he joined a party of Rhode Isiand capitalists enroute 
tor Mexico. The names of those in the party could not 
be learned but it is known that they are well up in the 
financial world and are visiting Mexico for the pur- 
pose of investing in timber property. It is said that 
the deal involves some of the most desirable timber and 
turpentine land in that locality. If the deal is con- 
summated over $1,000,000 will change hands. Mr. 
Saussy is employed as a timber expert, the deal de- 
pending altogether on his report. The party will re- 
turn home during next month. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFoLk, VA., Dee. 17.—Since the first of the month 
several of the principal mills have issued new lists and 
the tone of the market is stronger. The prevailing price 
is about the same as that of a year ago. The mills look 
for a better trade. 

The North Carolina Pine Association has just sent out 
to its members a directory of wholesale lumber dealers of 
the eastern states. The directory is an attractive little 
pamphlet having a red cover with gold lettering. It 
contains the names of all of the principal wholesalers 
of North Carolina and southern pine in the eastern 
states—about 300. The association will shortly begin 
compiling the next annual edition of its directory of 
pine lumber manufacturers in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina. The next issue of this directory will be more 
complete than the other edition. 

S. R. Lown is getting ready for the opening of his 
mill on the Belt Line railway in Berkley, Va. The 
Lown mill will manufacture 20,000 feet of lumber a 
day. Dry kilns will be included in the plant. Pine, 
cypress, poplar and gum are the woods to be manufac- 
tured. The Lown interests own about 15,000,000 feet 
of stumpage in this section. 

The Norwegian steamers Beacon and Sark sailed last 
week with heavy cargoes of lumber. The Beacon was 
bound for Rotterdam: and carries 10,617 pieces of pine 
lumber, 527 bundles of ash handles, 1,156 pieces of pop- 
lar lumber, 7,763 pieces of oak, and 54 ash logs. The 
Sark was bound for Hamburg and carries 1,761 pieces 
of chestnut lumber, 1,758 pieces of poplar, 9,994 pieces 
of oak, 1,674 pieces of walnut, 537 cedar logs, 97 poplar 
logs, 207 oak logs, 33 ash logs and 608 walnut logs. 

George W. Roper, vice president of the Norfolk & 
Southern railway and president of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, has bought the marine railway on 
the southern branch of the Elizabeth railway, owned by 
Capt. Charles J. Colona, for $90,000. 








FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BautrmoreE, Mp., Dec. 20.—After the great fire, when 
it became evident that space for the contract of the 
lumber business would be much contracted, a dispute 
arose over a triangular section of land on West I alls 
avenue, extending about 175 feet from the junction of 
the street line and the water of Jones’ falls, between 
the firm of W. Lewis Rowe & Co. and the cit¥, both 
claiming title, and the contention resulted in the firm, 
which has since been succeeded by the W. Lewis Rowe 
Company, taking the matter into court. The case was 
decided last Monday, when Judge Niles handed down a 
written opinion sustaining the firm’s title to a part of 
the lot whereon a stable stands and all of the land lying 
between it and the waters of Jones’ falls. The re- 
mainder, he holds, still belongs to the city. The dispute 
arose over the action of the city in proceeding to con- 
demn the lot for the wharf improvements, the firm being 
awarded $6,932.54 as compensation. Both the city and 
Mr. Rowe claimed the money on the ground of having 
owned the land in question, Mr. Rowe’s title being based 
entirely upon adverse possession against the city, which, 
it was conceded, owned the land up to the year 1881, 
when Mr. Rowe’s adverse possession began. Mr. Rowe 
died last June and the suit was continued by his heirs. 

Profound interest is manifested here in. the proceed- 
ings taken at Washington against the so-called lumber 
trust. Of course, lumbermen know that such a thing as 
a lumber trust does not exist. They are aware of the 
fact that, notwithstanding price lists and association 
agreements, the freest competition prevails among the 
dealers and the manufacturers. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived here every day and firms are informed that the 
intending purchasers can get stocks at figures that, if 
accepted, would leave the manufacturer no profit at all. 
This is the case with regard to Georgia pine and all 
other woods. To be sure, the margin of profit is higher 
than it was during dull times, but so is every other trade 
being benefited, and yet no one would think of contend- 
ing that every business in the country is in the hands 
of a trust. 

W. O. Price, a well known hardwood exporter here, 
with offices in the Continental Trust building, is on a 
trip to southwestern Virginia and West Virginia, and to 
look up millmen and get out supplies, and is expected 
to return the latter part of the week. 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS, ORDERS, 








ORDERS 


VY, car 1x 18 to 25” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 
VY, car 1x 13 to 17” ‘ ™ 
15 M ft. 1x6" & up ¥ sy 

200 “* 1x4’ & up Ho. 1 common - 

210 “ 4-4 ist and 2nds piain red and white oak. 
240 ‘ 4-4 No. 1 common = * 

190 ‘ 4-4 No.1 common atd white oak. 





For 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Maple 
Flooring 


A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


36x 


2 inch 
face. 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


Better. let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget “*‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”’ 








PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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W. M. Gillespie Lbr. Co. 


(White Oak Timbers _) 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Car Sills, Framing, Siding, Roofing. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
HEMLOCK and MAPLE FLOORING. 


2219 Farmers Bank Building, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Save Your Money ° 


1402 Great Northern Bidg., 
CHICA . 





By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK =" 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organizél Col‘ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


18 Broadway, 
GO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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(approved by all 
underwriters) re- 
duce’ Insurance 
premiums and 
guarantee you 
faithful service. Our new 
PORTABLE CLOCK isextremely 
efficient and is different 
from all others: makes a 
clearly legible PUNCHED 
record; no matrix to wear; 
very compact, and cannot 
be tampered with. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 
ELECTRIC ano PORTABLE 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


ON THE MARKET, 











Send for Booklet B. 


ECO MAGNETO CLOCK CO. 


= BOSTON, MASS. a 








Avoid the Car Shortage 


That will follow later on, by ordering now. 


Secure Our Price List. A 
Some of our Brands: 


ANTHRACITE, 


taNnoOsSssin 
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SEMI-ANTHRACITE. SOFT, 


Pennsylvania, Jenny Lind, Paris, Illinois, 

Spadra, Arkansas, Coal Hill, Huntington, Iowa, 
Russellville, Midland Valley, Missouri, 
Arkansas. Poteau. Southern Kansas. 


Carterville Trenton Loaded in Box Cars for Western Ship- 
ment. Eastern Soft Coal and Coke. Colorado 
and Indian Territory. Smithing Coal. 


Special prices on Mine Run Screenings and Slack. Now is the 


time to make contracts. Carload shipments only. Wire, tele- 
phone or write. 


GRUIKSHANK &”'coat 60, “**wo.** 








OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, ‘Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.”” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 











OUR MOTTO: ‘*PROMPT SHIPMENTS” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


Yellow Pine 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


Geo. E. Wood Lbr. Co. 


Mills at American Trust Bldg., 
Caryville, Florida. Clark and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO, 








GEO. T. MICKLE || WHotesate 
LUMBER CO. LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


suresa | YELLOW PINE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Yard Stock, Timbers, 


CHICAGO Agricultural Stock 

Branch Office: and Finish. Desirable 

Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran~ 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 





Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 











LEWIS DILL & | KILN pDrRieD NORTH| 
COMPANY, CAROLINA AND 


LONG LEAF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
wil] be found in the 390 page book ‘Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Dee. 17.—Aside from the vexed 
question of car shortage the yellow pine situation 
seems to be fairly satisfactory. Prices are said to 
have acquired a firmer tone and it is perfectly safe to 
say that more orders are being booked than can be 
shipped under present conditions. It is a practical 
impossibility to guarantee delivery within a given 
time and for this reason many unattached orders are 
floating from mill to mill, the buyers indulging in the 
usually futile hope that they may find a manufacturer 
who has discovered an empty car and can ship the 
stuff. Yards are badly crowded and some mills are 
shutting down for lack of stock room. The whole 
market, however, hinges on the ear situation, and 
until some relief shall be afforded it is hardly worth 
while to discuss quotations on lumber that cannot be 
delivered. Car material continues to lead the line in 
demand, of course, the heavy orders placed with the 
car manutacturing companies and their orders from 
customers to rush deliveries making this inevitable. 
In instances it is reported that premiums are being 
paid for prompt deliveries, though it is not a general 
thing. The export market continues satisfactory, 
prime stuff bringing what is probably the best price 
within the memory of southern exporters, while sawn 
is said to be worth 28 cents at most of the Gulf ports. 

Heavy selling of cypress continues unabated and 
inquiries are numerous. Common will probably stand 
oversold for some months. Selects are going out as 
rapidly as they can be shipped. Shop stocks are run- 
ning low, with shingles and lath in the same condition. 
The wood seems to be gaining new friends rapidly 
and the markets in which it is established continue to 
eall for new stocks. The car situation is causing 
cypress manufacturers great annoyance, while the 
labor situation is expected to improve from now on as 
the sugar planters conclude their grinding operations 
for the year, releasing the large amount of unskilled 
labor they drafted during the fall. 

With the mills turning out hardwoods, .as with the 
yellow piners, the car situation is all-important, labor 
searcity and weather conditions also adding to the 
millmen’s troubles. Of prices and demand few of the 
manufacturers have any complaint to make. The 
export demand continues steady, considerable quanti- 
ties of white oak and gum particularly being drafted 
for the foreign consumers. 

Reverting again to the ear shortage, from which the 
mind of the lumberman is never far absent these days, 
the Camp & Hinton Company, of Lumberton, Miss., 
has taken measures to make its export business inde- 
pendent of ‘‘system car’’ vagaries, by supplying itself 
with sufficient cars to handle its own business to port. 
Recently 100 flat cars were ordered by this company 
from the American Car & Foundry Company, all to 
be delivered by January 15, to be used in shipping 
export stock from the company’s mills at Lumberton 
to Gulf ports. These cars will be kept in service 
between Lumberton and New Orleans, Gulfport and 
Mobile, returning to the former point as fast as they 
are unloaded at the ports. By this means, which will 
necessitate an expenditure of about $75,000, the com- 
pany hopes to continue its export business regardless of 
railroad shortcomings and to solve, for itself at any 
rate, the important problem of deliveries for export. 
Deliveries of these cars will begin about December 20. 

John H. Kirby, the well known Texas lumberman, has 
been in New Orleans for several days, in consultation 
with local men and one or two prominent business men 
of St. Louis. Mr. Kirby is accompanied by his attor- 
neys and it is reported that a transaction of some 
magnitude is being discussed. 

The Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange has moved into 
its new home on Carroll and Perdido streets and last 
week held its election, the following officers being chosen 
for the ensuing year: James S. Aitken, president; W. 
W. Van Meter, vice president; George Abry, treasurer ; 
Julius Loeffler, secretary; directors: Paul Andry, Henry 
W. Bond, George M. Leahy, J. W. Markel, J. C. Maurer, 
R. P. LaSassier, J. Weckerling, James W. Porch, George 
A. Miller, H. W. White, Guy Stone, George Clover, A. 
Weiblen, Herman Thomas, Charles J. Babst, F. L. Bix- 
ler, Samuel Barnes. 

Several buildings in the plant of the Standard Box 
Company, at Baton Rouge, La., were burned last Satur- 
day night, the loss being estimated by adjustment today 
at $50,000, with $32,000 insurance. The entire plant was 
valued at about $80,000. It will be rebuilt at once on a 
larger scale than before. The company employed about 
100 men, who will be thrown out of employment until 
operations can be resumed. W. M. White, of Chicago, is 
president of the company, the other officers being J. C. 
Dozier, of Baton Rouge, vice president and manager, 
and W. T. Bourk, of Louisville, secretary and treasurer. 

Freight service over the Louisiana Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company’s line from Shreveport to New Orleans 
was begun last week. The first freight train pulled out 
of Shreveport Friday and brought here twenty cars of 
cotton and cotton seed. In trains of about twenty-five 
ears each, 150 cars of cotton will be brought down over 
the line from Water Valley, Miss. Passenger service is 
being conducted over about seventy-one miles and will 
be extended to cover the entire line as soon as the 
necessary formalities in the way of posting tariff notices 
ete. shall have been complied with, 

The United States court here has rendered a decree 
in the case of the Great Southern Lumber Company vs. 
the minor heirs of J. 8. Pickett, granting complainants’ 
complete title to 1,519.47 acres of timber land in St. 


Tammany parish and directing the tutrix of the minors 
to execute title. 

The city council of Jackson, Miss., held an executive 
session last Thursday night to confer with the local 
representatives of the Goodyear syndicate. While no 
ofticial statement has been given out, it is believed that 
the subject under discussion was the question of right of 
way and franchises which the Goodyears are seeking in 
Jackson. There continues to be much speculation regard- 
ing the intentions of the Goodyears as to their rumored 
extension north from Jackson through the Pearl river 
valley. Fred W. Herrick, of Milwaukee, president of 
the Pearl River Valley railroad, which is chartered to 
build a line through the valley, arrived in Jackson last 
week and held a long conference with his attorneys. 
Mr. Herrick is also at the head of the company which 
some months ago made extensive purchases of timber 
lands through that country. It is generally believed 
that Mr. Herrick’s companies and the Goodyear concern 
are working in harmony and important developments are 
expected shortly. 

It is announced that the Neptune Navigation Company 
is completing arrangements to establish a regular steamer 
service from New Orleans to the Mexican ports, to be 
operated under a traffic arrangement with the National 
Railroad of Mexico. Options have been secured upon 
several vessels and the service will be inaugurated, in 
all likelihood, about the first of the year. This will 
give New Orleans two lines to Mexican ports, the other 
being the Mexican American Steamship Company, which 
is operating under traffic arrangement with the Mexican 
Central railroad. 

James Stewart & Co., of New York and New Orleans, 
will enter a bid for the construction of the Panama 
canal. The company has a number of large contracts 
under way here now, the largest being that of the ter- 
minals at Chalmette. The company is one of the largest 
in the United States and should the contract be secured 
by it, it is confidently expected that much of the supplies 
ete. will be shipped to the Isthmus through New Orleans. 

IF. M. and Jasper Johnson, who own considerable 
standing and down timber near Wade, Miss., have 
erected a saw mill of 20,000 feet capacity at that point 
and will market their output by means of the Denny 
logging line running north from Moss Point. 

Charter of the Louisiana Export, Box & Lumber 
Company has been filed, with a capital stock of $200,000. 
This marks the consummation of the plans to consolidate 
the Murphy Lumber Company and the Bates-MceAvoy 
Box Company, both of New Orleans. M. W. Murphy is 
president of the new company, the other officers being 
C. D. MeAvoy, vice president, and E. E. Johnson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Plans are being prepared for the 
erection of a $100,000 plant, already forecasted in these 
columns, which will be located in Algiers, across the 
river, directly upon the river front, where a mammoth 
private wharf will be established. With this new fac- 
tory completed the present plant in Canal street will be 
removed, the officers of the company feeling that the 
present site is too valuable to be used for factory pur- 
poses. The river site will also be advantageous in 
handling the company’s export business. 

The D. F. Parker Company, with a capital stock of 
$25,000, has been chartered and domiciled in New 
Orleans to conduct a general turpentine and timber 
business. The officers are E. A. McKoy, president; D. 
F. Parker, vice president, and A. Vizard, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The American Box Company, Limited, has also been 
organized here, with a capital of $25,000, to handle 
boxes, box shooks, timber and timber lands. 

The Flasdick-Black Land & Lumber Company has also 
been incorporated here, with a capital stock of $100,000. 
Officers: Rudolph Flasdic, president; Bryan Black, vice 
president; Edwin W. Rodd, secretary. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Monviso, Genoa—27,900 oak staves, 1,256 
pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Imperator, Bluefields—2,898 pieces pine lum- 
yer. ° 

Steamship Sicania, Genoa—3,400 Genoa staves. 

Steamship Magician, Liverpool—1,130 pieces gum lumber, 
635 bundles gum lumber, 253 staves, 4,800 pieces hardwood 
lumber, 207 cases handles, 17,490 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Bertha, Port Limon—13,000 cross ties. 

Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico—4,189 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 50 bundles shingles, 1,681 bundles box material, 110 
bundles shingles. 

— Excelsior, Havana—2,603 bundles box mate- 
rial. 

Steamship Elswick Grange, Rotterdam—7,022 oak tank 
staves, 5,902 small staves, 189 ash logs, 44 poplar logs. 

Steamship Kingstonian, Liverpool—15,477 staves. 

Steamship Comus, New York—35,000 feet lumber, 788 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Yanivara, Glasgow—65 poplar logs, 8 oak logs, 
537 ash logs, 1,741 pieces hickory planks, 7,744 pieces 
hickory boards, 971 pieces pine boards, 2,846 pieces gum 
boards, 615 pieces pine sleepers, 3,137 pieces oak boards, 
26,741 oak staves. 

Steamship Clinton, London—408 pieces ash lumber, 172 
bundles oak lumber. 

Steamship Peruviana, Rotterdam—12,838 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 31 cases handles, 17 hickory logs, 20 ash logs. 

Steamship Holsatia, Hamburg—271 packages handles, 
15,000 small staves, 2,306 pieces oak lumber, 263 pieces 
gum lumber, 1,987 pieces pine lumber, 36 poplar logs. 

Steamship Karen, Colon—1,656 pieces pine lumber, 42,257 
feet pine lumber, 307 pieces timber. 

Steamship Bergenhus, Picaeus and Cette—87,706 oak 
staves, 1,151 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Limon, Port Limon—1,273 pieces yellow pine 
lumber. 

Steamship Colonial, Liverpool—3,384 pieces walnut lum- 
ber, 2,048 pieces hardwood lumber, 960 bundles staves, 112 
crates handles, 136 bags rough wood billets. 

Steamship Manchester Mariner, Manchester—6,700 pieces 
oak lumber. 

Steamship Juan Forgas, Barcelona, Malaga and Oporto— 
16 ash logs, 6,508 pieces pine lumber, 1,244 pieces gum lum- 
ber, 2,251 pieces oak lumber, 148,881 staves. 

Steamship Yola, Havre—1,484 pieces oak lumber, 4,800 
staves, 175,000 feet sawn pine timber. 

Steamship William Cliff, Liverpool—3,573 pieces gum lum- 
ber, 5,749 staves, 23 mahogany logs. 

Steamship Southwark, Liverpool—17,111 staves, 1,969 
pieces pine lumber, 
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Steamship El Siglo, New York—190,000 feet lumber, 47 
cases skewers. 

Steamship Jupiter, Bremen and Hamburg—6,584 pieces 
pine lumber, 1,673 pieces cottonwood lumber, 1,186 bundles 
oak lumber, 196 cases pencil slats, 9,731 oak staves, 566 
pieces gum lumber, 156 bundles gum lumber. 

Steamship Howth Head, Belfast—1,087 bundles gum 
staves, 22 hickory logs, 26,604 oak staves, 2,654 pieces wal- 
nut boards, 251 bundles poplar boards, 1,252 pieces gum 
boards, 8,257 pieces pine boards. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dee. 16.—Interior trade is im- 
proving slowly but steadily. Demand for spring de- 
livery is good and all indications are that an active 
market will be seen in the early months of the new year, 
a market sufliciently strong to banish all danger of 
being flooded by accumulation of stock through car 
shortage. 

A number of bills for consumption in Panama have re- 
cently been placed with operators in this section. 

The coming meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to be held in New Orleans January 
22 and 23, is looked forward to with a great deal of in- 
terest by lumbermen in this state. 

At Lucedale, Miss., a number of large additions have 
been made to the plant of the Kansas City Lumber 
Company, operating at that point. 

W. B. Follansbee, until recently in charge of the 
local purchasing office of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, headquarters in Cleveland, has been pro- 
moted to the home office, where he will have charge of 
the hemlock department. He will be succeeded in Hat- 
tiesburg by his former assistant, F. L. Laird. This 
concern has been a large purchaser in this state and 
much notice is taken of this change. 

Many of the mills along the Gulf coast and which 
were greatly injured by the storm are beginning to run 
regularly again. Three of the sailing fleet of the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company were lost in the September 
gale. Also one belonging to the Lake Mills Company. 

The export trade continues brisk. Prices are good 
and inguiries plentiful. The South American trade is 
strong in both rough and dressed material. Some of 
the firms operating along the coast are now running 
planing mills as well as saw mills and in this manner are 
enabled to supply their foreign customers with stock 
ready to go into buildings. This work is nearly all 
done with designs furnished by the South American 
purchasers and which differ greatly from those used on 
stock destined to be used in the interior. 

A railroad will be built from Franklinton, Washing- 
ton parish, La., to Birmingham, which will be known as 
the Birmingham & Mississippi Southern. Secretary 
William A. Aaron and Constructing Engineer D. C. Dun- 
lap, of Chicago, lately passed through this city en route 
to Birmingham. They had driven over the proposed 
route from Baton Rouge, La., for the purpose of mak- 
ing estimates and ascertaining what tonnage the rail- 
road can rely upon. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, Fua., Dee. 17.—The exporters of sawn 
timber at this port have just held a meeting and dis- 
cussed the question of classification of timber which is 
being sent to this market. For some time timber which 
is said to have been unfit to market has been sent here, 
and the exporters signed an agreement not to buy under 
any conditions timber that could not be classed as being 
of the best standard. Notice has been served upon 
manufacturers and inspectors that none of this timber 
will be accepted and if any piece is found in a lot 
purchased it will result in the entire lot being classed 
lower. This is being done to keep up the high standard 
of sawn timber from this port. 

While the demand has not been heavy during the 
week for sawn lumber prices have been fairly good. 
Lumber still holds better than timber, but while no 
advance was made during the week 27 cents was paid 
for thirty-foot averages, based on forty-foot averages, 
while 27 and 28-feet averages sold correspondingly. 
Shorter averages were not wanted at any price. Stocks 
now on hand easily fill all requirements and consequently 
trading is light. 





IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 


Vatposta, Ga., Dee. 17.—The market seems to have 
settled down on a steady basis and future contracts are 
being placed at very fair prices. Such things as rush 
shipments are becoming unknown, as the car situation 
is so serious shippers are compelled to cut the material, 
place it on their skids and wait their time in getting 
cars to ship. The situation seems to grow still worse 
every day and the railroads are all so badly congested 
that it is impossible to move the material with any 
degree of promptitude even after cars are received and 
loaded. In one instance a lot of cars (about 100 in 
number) were billed from a northern railroad to south- 
ern shippers and when they reached the southern lines 
they refused to bring the cars south and gave as their 
reason that it would be practically impossible for them 
to take back the loads within sixty days or perhaps 
longer. The scarcity of cars is influencing the lumber 
market to a very great extent and consumers are buying 
very close. 

The money market in this section is tighter than has 
been for years and there is but little building going on 
in the south compared to this time last year, in fact 
building in all lines in the south has practically ceased. 
Nearly all the railroads are ordering new engines and 
promise to relieve the situation at an early date and the 
shippers are all looking forward to a good business in 
the spring. 

T. H. McKey, formerly connected with the Charles 8. 
Hursch Company, of Brunswick, is installing a planing 
mill at Offerman, and will open up a sales office here, 


D. H. Daugherty, formerly connected with the Daugh- 
erty-Morrison Lumber Company, of Moultrie, will be 
associated with Mr. McKey. 

Gray & Gatchell, of Howell, whose mill was destroyed 
by fire several months ago, have about completed the 
erection of their new plant and will soon be ready to 
resume operations. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 17.—The statement of Darius 
Miller, first vice president of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company, to the effect that the scar- 
city of labor is responsible for the present serious car 
shortage, is challenged by Martin F. Amorous, one of 
the most prominent and extensive lumber dealers in 
the southern states. 

Mr. Amorous points out that during the last six 
years the car shops have not by any means been taxed 
to their capacity, and declares there have been a number 
of occasions when the various car manufactories have 
been shut down for days and weeks at a time, and this 
not because of the scarcity of labor but owing to the 
searcity of orders from the railroads for equipment. 
Mr. Amorous said: 





Why, six years ago the records showed that there were 
in service 1,500,000 cars. The car builders’ association at 
that time claimed that the average life of a car was ten 
years. This being true it would naturally follow that 1,500 
cars must be constructed each year for renewals alone, to 
say nothing of the great number demanded for the increased 
business. 

Now it is a well known fact that the railroads have not 
only failed to build extra cars but have neglected to provide 
the number of cars actually needed in the way of renewals. 
Thus it is plainly seen that although the railroads have 
built thousands and thousands of miles of new trackage 
po have failed to increase their tonnage in a comparative 

egree. 


I am positive that records will corroborate me when I 
charge that during the years when they should have been 
equipping themselves and preparing for the increased traffic 
that was bound to come the railroads remained indifferent 
and neglected to place their orders for the equipment that 
they now so badly need. In making my charges I want it 
understood that they apply only in a general way. It is 
possible that a number of railroads have done their full 
duty in the matter, but the majority have not. 

Inquiries for lumber are enormous and the demand 
is great. If the car situation is relieved the movement 
in 1907 will be the greatest in the last ten years. 
Money is in good supply. Georgia bankers have already 
paid their New York loans. 

Dressed stock has improved well during the last few 
weeks. Dimension stocks continue stiff. Shingles and 
laths normal. Labor situation somewhat improved but 
still very unsatisfactory. Car shortage has already re- 
sulted in a 30 percent curtailment in the output of the 
Georgia mills. 

Rumor has it that H. H. Tift, the well known lumber- 
man of Tifton, Ga., has just completed a deal whereby 
he transfers the ownership of the large Georgia-Florida 
saw mill, located at Afton, Fla., from himself and asso- 
ciates to a syndicate composed of western men. Al- 
though the announcement of the sale has not been offi- 
cially announced it is understood that the property will 
change hands by the first of the new year. 

The next meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association will be held at Tifton, Ga., about January 
10, the exact date not having yet been decided. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 18.—One of the knottiest 
problems that has been put to the attorney general of 
Mississippi in some time is in connection with the six- 
teenth section cases which have occupied so much atten- 
tion in the public prints during the last few weeks. 
Boards of supervisors as well as individuals are pouring 
in questions to know whether they have the right and au- 
thority to sell the timber from the sixteenth section 
lands that are already leased and from which undeg the 
recent decision of the supreme court the timber cannot 
be cut. The supervisors also want to know if they can 
sell the timber that was blown down by the recent storm. 
Should the state’s law advisers rule that the timber may 
be sold in spite of existing leases on the lands it will 
mean a large sum of money for the county school funds. 

There is still much speculation as to what steps the 
Interstate Lumber Company will take in the de- 
velopment of the property recently acquired between 
Columbus, Miss., and Vernon, Ala., and it is generally 
believed that the steps these Pennsylvania capitalists 
will take will be precursers of development of southern 
lumber properties second only to the gigantic work that 
has been done by the Goodyear syndicate in Mississippi. 
The location of the proposed mill for which Columbus 
has been working has not yet been decided upon. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLe, ALA., Dec. 15.—The interior trade is dis- 
tinetly improving and values are firm. Contrary to all 
expectations the cut from the down timber is not much 
in evidence. From Mississippi will come large quanti- 
ties, but from other sections there will be practically 
none at all. The little mills in the vicinity are all run- 
ning, but the scarcity of cars is working havoc with 
these mills. 

The sawn timber market is practically unchanged, but 
the millmen are more inclined to sell and apparently 
there is a weakening of values. The cut seems to be 
increasing. Arrivals were 4,000 pieces and the city 
mills made 1,400. Sales reported were 1,000 pieces, 30 
cubic feet average at 27 cents; 500 pieces, 23 cubic feet 
average at 24 cents. 

A permit was issued this week for the rebuilding of 
the mills and shed of Hieronymus Bros.’ big plant, re- 
cently burned. Work will be pushed as rapidly as 
possible. 

One day this week an entire logging outfit, ox teams, 














On Saving Piping and Elbows. 


When you need FANS, BLOWERS and EXHAUSTERS, 
you can save money by sending us your plans before build- 
ing, so that we may suggest special arrangements or de- 
signs of the air-moving machinery. By adapting the fan 
we can frequently save piping, elbows and room, and also 
give you a more efficient outfit, which we would be unable 
to do after you had laid out your piping for a ‘‘Standard”’ 


‘an. 

Take, for instance, the 60-in. Duplex Planing Mill Ex- 
hauster shown above. It was desired to lead the discharge 
of the two wheels to different points and, by arranging the 
wheels as shown, several elbows and lengths of pipe were 
dispensed with. Elbows not only cost money in the first 
pace but they waste power and choke down the output of 
the fan. 

This exhauster is equipped with our Cone Blast Wheels, 
which are better than the ordinary wheel for planing mill 
exhauster work, for the following reasons: 

(1) They have no corners, angles or crevices in which 
shavings or other fibrous materials can lodge. 

2) The sheet-iron cone diverts the entering column of 
air and refuse, avoiding eddies and saving power. 

(3) These wheels are accurately balanced, and 

(4) They are heavier than other planing mill exhauster 
wheels, 3/16-in. plates being used where other makers use 
¥%-in, stock. They are built for rough service. 

Purchasers find it an advantage to get our ideas and 
prices before ordering air-moving machinery. Write for 
Catalog ‘‘AL."’ 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer 
in the United States.) 











Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 


Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers in 
SPRUCE, 
HEMLOCK, CAROLINA PINE, 
HARDWOODS, WHITE PINE, 
VIRGINIA PINE, YELLOW PINE. 


NORTH 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg Pa. Delta Sidg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bidg., Newark, N. J. 














Jos. P. Dunwoody & Co.__. 
[Jos F. pvxwoorr WHOLESALE LUMBER 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods. 


1016 Witherspoon Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, 














Wholesale Hardwoods 


OUR FACILITIES INSURE PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 
SOBLE BROTHERS jittny i sooce. 
722 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia. 











HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 
WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Fe koEL bai ee: 








JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


sO onrnern WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Pier 52 North Wharves. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING. ~< < << 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK. 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER, 
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Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
> Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 
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and have been selling for years know the 
advantages of buying direct of the manu- 
facturer. Send us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we will show you some of the ad- 
vantages our method possesses over the 
fellow who merely jobs lumber. 


Camp & Hinton Co. 


LUMBERTON, MISS. 
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G. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





D..S. Pate Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF 





YELLOW PINE 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY CARED FOR, 





MAIN OFFICES 


1604 FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Telecode. Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 546. 









LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
Ceiling and Finishing Stock a Specialty. 


Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point in 
the United States. TELECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, om ts: 


g Lumberton, Miss. 


: 
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IF YOU WANT 


Hewn Ties and Piling 


we can furnish any quantity, promptly. Also 
everything in LONG and SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE. Capacity 300,000 daily. 


MILLER & VIDOR LUMBER CO. 
General Sales Office, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 





pack mules, hands ete., passed through the principal 
streets of Mobile, enroute to a point on Dog river. In 
former days such sights as this were not uncommon in 
the streets here. 


HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 19.—No movement of consequence 
is expected before the first of January. There is a good 
general demand for hardwoods and at prices that are 
worth while, but few offerings are made. The movement 
in hardwoods is still being shut off by the prevailing car 
shortage. 

George E. Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, says that 
while they are not making an effort to sell they manage 
to dispose of considerable lumber at good prices. They 
are buying freely and are getting in a fair amount of 
lumber. ‘They will be in a pretty good condition when 
the spring trade will begin to supply their customers 
with nearly anything they may want, particularly in 
cypress and plain oak. 

Business is reported good under the circumstances by 
the American Hardwood Lumber Company. fF. B. 
O’Leary says the company is not only shipping out from 
its St. Louis yard but from its various mills. He said 
that when he got back to his desk a few days ago, after 
his long absence on account of illness, he was surprised 
that $20,000 worth of lumber had been shipped during 
the previous week. It was a pretty good showing under 
the prevailing conditions. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, says it is hav- 
ing about all the business it can handle and is getting 
all the orders it can fill. It is shipping out all that it 
possibly can from its St. Louis yard and from the mills. 
The woods in the south, Mr. Luehrmann says, are in 
bad shape owing to the recent rains and the company 
is greatly handicapped in that respect and by the car 
shortage. 

The cutting of timber on government lands in a 
number of southeast Missouri counties is being investi- 
gated by the federal grand jury now in session. A 
number of subpoenas for witnesses have been issued and 
deputy marshals have been serving them for several days. 
Large quantities of timber have been cut from govern- 
ment land in Madison, Ripley, Lron, Jefferson and Dent 
counties, it is said, and many persons are involved in 
the illegal timber traffic. Some of these are farmers and 
small tiemakers but others are lumber concerns of 
importance. The purpose of the grand jury is to sift 
the matter and determine who is responsible for the 
trespassing, which has been going on for several years 
on such a large scale that there are said to be indications 
of a conspiracy. 

The ground for a two-story brick office building to 
cost $10,000 and which will be erected by the new 
Wilson-Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Company at its new yard 
has been broken. The structure is to be equipped with 
modern improvements and probably will be ready for 
occupancy March 1, at which time the company will 
move to its new quarters. The building will have a 
ground area of 100x50 feet. An immense shed has 
already been completed and terminal switches are being 
laid. The new yard is at Bremen avenue and Hall street 
and will measure 2,000x500 feet. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first seventeen 
days of December, 1906, were 5,464 ears, against 5,860 
cars during the first seventeen days in December, 1905. 
Receipts by river for the first seventeen days of the 
present month were 180,000 feet (no receipts being 
recorded for the last ten days) against 105,000 feet 
during the first seventeen days of December, 1905. Ship- 
ments by rail during the first seventeen days of December 
of this year were 3,397 cars against 3,723 cars during the 
first seventeen days of December last year. Shipments 
by river during the first seventeen days of this month 
were 45,000 feet (according to the incomplete report now 
on record at the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange) as 
against 123,000 feet during the first seventeen days of 
December, 1905. This shows a decrease by rail receipts 
during the first seventeen days of December, 1906, of 
396 cars in comparison with the first seventeen days of 
December, 1905, and an increase of 75,000 feet in re- 
ceipts by river. It shows a decrease in shipments by 
rail during the first seventeen days of this month of 326 
cars in comparison with the shipments by rail during the 
first seventeen days of December last year, and a de- 
crease in shipments by river of 78,000 feet in comparison 
with the first seventeen days of December last. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lumber 
Company, in speaking of the situation said: 








Conditions in the hardwood lumber trade are to us amaz- 
ing. Here it is midwinter and the holiday season on, when 
no one ordinarily wants stocks arriving, but now it seems 
to make little difference. Orders and inquiries are as num- 
erous as in October, and more so than in September, when 
they are about usually one-half. Our heavy calls are for 
poplar and cypress, but stocks are so broken many orders 
have to be turned down. We never had more orders on our 
books than right now, yet we make it a rule never to sell 
more than about 100,000 feet in one order and have no com- 
mitments as to prices beyond the present accumulation, 
being satisfied to be governed by the law of supply and 
demand. All work at our mills stops on Saturday, December 
22, and “nothing doing” until January 2 or later. 


R. B. Currier, a wholesaler of Springfield, Mass., was 
in St. Louis this week meeting some of his trade and 
renewing his old acquaintance with Theodore Plummer, 
president of the Plummer Lumber Company. Mr. Cur- 
rier makes an annual winter trip through the south and 
west. 

The Brueckmann Cooperage Company filed letters of 
incorporation Monday. The company will do a general 











second hand and new cooperage business with a capital 


stock fully paid of $25,000. George and John G. Brueck- 
mann, Erick Picker and Charles F. Beardsley are the 
incorporators. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 17.—The market is quiet, 
but there is still considerable activity for this late in 
the year. Inquiry for lumber for export is brisk. Quar- 
ter sawed oak of good figure is very scarce, and a few 
sales of small lots were recorded at fancy prices. 

Fred Mowbray and E. O. Robinson, well known lum- 
bermen, attended the banquet given by the Cincinnati 
Furniture Exchange. 

A. L. Nannuys has resigned his position as manager 
of the Fred Brenner Lumber Company, at Salisbury, N. 
C., and will return to his old home in this city. 

H. P. Wiborg is rapidly regaining health and strength. 
He presided at the meeting of the West Cincinnati Busi- 
ness Association Company, of which he is the vice presi- 
dent, on Friday, December 14. This was the first meet- 
ing he has attended since early in the year, owing to 
illness. He says the Wiborg, Hanna & Co. lumber busi- 
ness is in very presperous condition, and that they are 
making extensive additions and improvements. 

J. E. Dulweber, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers branch, 
says the usual slowing down at the end of’the year is 
manifest, but indications point to a most prosperous 
opening of the new year. 

C. Shiels, whose concern makes a specialty of wagon- 
makers’ lumber, says they are doing a good volume of 
business and look forward to a continuance of the pres- 
ent good demand. 

A most remarkable fact in the west side lumber dis- 
trict, for miles along the tracks of the Cincinnati South- 
ern railroad, is that a large proportion of the lumber 
in stock is not in ‘‘stick,’’ but piled solid, as the lum- 
ber was ‘‘shipping dry’’ when received, 

The stock of hardwoods at this point is very low. 
Most of the transactions are shipped and reconsigned 
from this point. 

All of the veneer mills in this vicinity are busy. The 
Cincinnati Veneer Company, the Acme Veneer & Lumber 
Company and the veneer department of Maley, Thomp- 
son & Moftett are having all the business they can 
handle. 

A strong demand for oak and poplar for export has 
developed during the last week, but a large portion of 
the demand is for dimensions that are not available, 
and orders of large size have been turned down. 

The E. M. Schantz Lumber Company is adding to 
its facilities for cutting dimension stuff suitable for 
manufacturers of furniture. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Company will build an 
addition to its two-story brick office building at the 
plant at Winton place, which will double its office room. 
The Farrin-Korn Lumber Company also has its offices 
in the same building, as the two plants are adjoining. 

The Steinman & Meyer Furniture Company will be 
compelled to vacate the ground oceupied by it as a 
lumber yard in sixty days, and has been busy moving 
1,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber in stick to a new loca- 
tion. 

Poplar is ‘at present the most inquired for lumber. 
There is not a lumber concern in this city that is not 
short of the wants of their customers. 

Panels and drawer bottoms are very hard to get, all 
the factories in this section that make this line as spe- 
cialties are months behind in their orders. The built-up 
panels are being used by artistic sign printing houses 
to print advertisements and show cards. Orders for 
panels for these houses run as high as 50,000 to 100,- 
000 at a time, as a consequence manufacturers of wood- 
work, whose orders run only into four figures, are small, 
and must wait. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus, Ohio, has secured the services of L. 
Seott Little, who, at the close of the year, will sever 
his connection with the Champion works, at Springfield, 
of the International Harvester Company, where he has 
been engaged for the last seven years, and is now in 
charge of its lumber yards. Mr. Little is a man of 
ability, both practical and technical, and acquainted 
with lumber from the stump to the consumer, and with 
his mechanical department of the Ritter company, whose 
mill operations reach into the Virginias, Carolinas, Ten- 
nessee and elsewhere. 

There will be a concatenation of the Order of Hoo- 
Hoo in this city on the same dates as the meetings of 
the Union Association of Lumber Dealers. B. F. Dul- 
weber, recently appointed Vicegerent Snark, is making 
plans for the concatenation. 


oes 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 18.—Heavy rains during the 
last two or three days have caused a rise in the Cumber- 
land river. This leads to the expectation that the re- 
ceipts of logs waiting to be rafted from the upriver 
country will be larger within the next few days than at 
any time during the season. This will enliven matters 
considerably on the local market, for there are large 
numbers of logs on the upper Cumberland which are 
awaiting an opportunity to be brought down to this 
market. 

Prices remain about the same as for the last two 
weeks. Demand for different grades of timber con- 
tinues good and local dealers are kept busy with orders. 
They aré not experiencing difficulty in securing cars 
here, they state, but have trouble securing cars from 
country points. Thus shipments of timber are still far 
behind as a result of the long continued car shortage. 

The Lamous Wagon Company is putting up a large 
plant at Breeneville, Tenn. The company has com- 
pleted a new brick building 50x250 feet in size ex- 
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clusive of the engine room and will make a specialty of 
manufacturing farm wagons. The capacity of the 
factory will be about 1,000 wagons annually. The most 
improved woodworking and other machinery is being in- 
stalled and large quantities of seasoned timber bought. 
Orders have already been filed for the output of the tac- 
tory for several months ahead. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 18.—Announcement is made 
that the Three States Lumber Company, with headquar- 
ters in this city, will erect a planing mill and box fac- 
tory at Burdette, Ark., with daily capacity for cutting 
100,000 feet of lumber into boxes. ‘The company only 
a short time ago completed the addition of another saw, 
making a double band saw mill of its plant at that place, 
and this mill is to furnish the cottonwood and gum lum- 
ber to be used in the planing mill and box factory. 
The machinery for the planing mill and box plant has 
already been ordered, but owing to probability of 
delay the time at which the new enterprise will be ready 
for operation cannot be stated. 

The car situation shows no improvement and that 
Memphis lumbermen are anxious for better things is 
clearly disclosed in the report of the action of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers alike find themselves almost completely tied 
up by the shortage of cars and the railroads do not 
hold out any hope of relief. The cotton movement is 
something phenomenal and promises to continue so for 
some time. A prominent railroad max has admitted 
that the real trouble is in the shortage of motive power, 
but other traffic men still insist that there is also a 
shortage of cars and that shippers aggravate conditions 
by their slowness in unloading and loading cars. Lum- 
bermen are very hopeful that the investigation now in 
progress under the auspices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at St. Louis, at which the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis is well represented, will at least fix 
the responsibility for the serious shortage, if it does 
not furnish any measure of relief, because their business 
is suffering incalculable loss from the lack of equipment 
for the handling promptly of their shipments. 

There have been further heavy rains in this section 
during the last few days and there is no prospect for a 
resumption of logging soon. One of the largest manu- 
facturers here is authority for the statement that it 
had in sight at this time last year 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
feet of timber and that this season it has no more than 
700,000 feet, at the outside. One member of the firm in 
question is responsible for the declaration that this tim- 
ber will last but a limited time and that, when it has 
been sawn, there will be nothing to do but shut down 
and await the receipts of more timber. Conditions are 
going from bad to worse, from the standpoint of pro- 
duction in the southern hardwood territory, and lum- 
bermen are much discouraged over the outlook. They 
are absolutely helpless against the forces of Nature and 
they realize this much more fully than they can express. 
There has been nothing like the November rainfall at 
any time this month, but there has been just enough to 
keep the woods from drying and to prevent either cut- 
ting timber or hauling it to points where it can be 
loaded on cars or boats for transportation to the mills. 
Little will be accomplished now, even with good weather, 
until well into the new year, only those mills operating 
which are supplied with timber accumulated before the 
appearance of the recent unfavorable conditions. 

Dispatches received here this afternoon from Phila- 
delphia, Miss., are to the effect that the Deemer Manu- 
facturing Company, which has purchased about 50,000 
acres of hardwood and yellow pine timber lands in Ne- 
shoba, Leake and Winston counties, that state, will put 
in two large band saw mills, with a full equipment of 
gang saws. The timbers for these plants are now be- 
ing sawn and the company is likewise making the sur- 
veys for the building of all the logging road necessary 
for the prompt development of its timber resources. 
The Deemer Manufacturing Company is a Pennsylvania 
corporation, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisToL, TENN., Dec. 18.—Trade conditions in this 
section continue good and there is little change. Prices 
are holding up remarkably well and lumbermen all 
seem more enveloped in the question of car shortage than 
the fluctuations of the market. 

Oak and poplar continue in the lead. The prices of 
oak continue firm, while those on poplar are holding up, 
but it is generally predicted that there will be a slight 
decrease in the prices on poplar, due to the fact that a 
large volume of this stock is now being placed in the 
market in Virginia, Tennessee, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. : 

J. A. Wilkinson has returned from a business trip in 
Virginia. Mr. Wilkinson is getting ready to start his 
new planing mills in South Bristol in a few days. 

C. L. Randolph, of New York, was in this city pur- 
chasing hardwoods last week. Mr. Randolph says he is 
much pleased with conditions now obtaining in this 
section. 

Fred W. Hughes, of Price & Heald, has returned from 
a trip in Virginia in the interest of his company. 

Lloyd W. Hughes, son of O. F. Hughes, veteran lum- 
berman of Bristol, is located at Hinton, W. Va., and is 
buying lumber for Price & Heald, the Baltimore ex- 
porters. 

Robert W. Peery, former cashier of the Bank of Bris- 
tol, has resigned his position and taken a position in 
the general offices of the Tug River Lumber Company 
in this city. Mr. Peery is said to be an excellent busi- 
hessman and will be welcomed into the ranks of the 
lumbermen, 


R. E. Wood, president of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company, of Baltimore, and General Manager G. L. 
Wood, of the company, were here this week. This com- 
pany is operating extensively in east Tennessee and 
western North Carolina and has a big band mill at 
Buladeen, in Carter county, and others in Mitchell 
county, North Carolina. The president and general 
— are in this section on an inspection trip to the 
mills, 

J. H. Bryan, of the Bryan Lumber Company, has 
gone to South Carolina to look after his company’s mills 
on the Pee Dee river in that state. 

H. C. Roads, of Philadelphia, representing Eli Hollo- 
well, a wholesale lumberman of that city, was in this 
city this week. 

E. E. Ritter, R. G. Page and Sam Holland, of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, were 
here this week and went to Hampton, Carter county, 
Tennessee, where the company is starting a big band 
mill just erected. 

F. R. Wheeler, of the M. B. Farran Lumber Company, 
of Cincinnati, was here this week buying poplar. Mr. 
Wheeler says the output of poplar from this section is 
now much larger than it has been, and he expects to 
see the prices go down a little. 

J. H. Seruggs, of Birmingham, Ala., was selling yel- 
low pine lumber in this city last week. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., Dec. 18.—Aside from the several mills 
that have closed down for the holidays there is con- 
siderable activity in this section. 

Representative lumbermen of the Kentucky-Virginia 
field will attend the Union association of lumbermen 
to be held at Cincinnati, January 20-23, in a body. 
It will be a gala event for the lumber fraternity. Two 
hundred members from Ohio have pledged themselves 
to be present. 

Johnson Bros., of Beatrice, have closed their -mills 
until January 3, 1907, when they will make an addition 
to their plant. 

The smallpox epidemic that brought stagnation to the 
Tidewater Lumber Company’s mill, near Pound, Va., is 
abating and it is believed work will be fully resumed by 
the first of January. 

Green Walters, of Richmond, one of the best known 
old lumbermen in the Kentucky field, representing the 
Swann-Day Lumber Company, of Clay City, was here 
Thursday. 

Beverly & Beverly will locate two mills near Josephine, 
Va., in the Wise county field, about the first of the year, 
where they will employ fifty men. 

Edward Crossman, of Lynchburg, Va., was in this 
section last week looking for a location for mills. He 
will buy a large acreage. 

E. L. Lybrand, of Indianapolis, Ind., has been in this 
section for several days looking up some large timber 
tracts which he purposes to acquire soon. 

J. C. Day has been in the Line Fork creek section 
branding a large acreage of standing timber for H. T. 
Day, of Whitesburg. 

S. J. Fairchild, of Sandlick, has returned from Jack- 
son, where he was called as a witness in the litigation 
under way between McLin & Kilbourne and the Conti- 
nental Realty Company, of Baltimore—the big damage 
suit that has been pending for months. The ease will 
be called up early in January. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Dec. 17.—Lumbermen throughout 
the state are greatly interested in the proposed forestry 
law that is to be introduced at the next meeting of the 
state legislature. The men who deal in lumber seem 
to agree on one thing and that is that the law should 
deal severely with persons guilty of starting forest fires. 
The vast forests of this state have suffered more from 
fires than anything else. It is very probable that there 
will be a clause in the law making it unlawful for a 
man to start a forest fire on his own property. 

L. D. Shaw has the contract for logging the timber 
on the Welch tract near Canaan. This land is the 
property of Kile & Morgan, timbermen. 

Wellington Thomas has bought a big tract of timber 
near Canaan. He secured the same from E. S. Withers. 
Alkire & Wease are engaged in getting the timber out. 

Abram Pearson, of Elizabeth, W. Va., who has been 
cutting ship timber for a foreign market at Jefferson, 
Tyler county, is in the hospital at West Union, having 
been brought there with a broken leg, the result of an 
accident while at work. 

C. L. Showalter, who for a long time has been con- 
nected with the Collins Lumber Company, at Pennsboro, 
has resigned and has taken a. more lucrative situation 
with the Fullerton & Powell Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, of South Bend, Ind. 





DOWN IN EGYPT. 


Carro, ILu., Dec. 17.—Planing mills and box factories 
are all running to full capacity and some new business 
is being booked. Most of this, however, is for early 
spring delivery. 

The new Carey-Halliday plant is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The yard is being stocked and will soon be 
ready to begin operations. 

The Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company is erecting a 
number of cottages for its employes on its premises. 
Plans are laid to increase materially this company’s 
plant here as well as at the Mangham (La.) saw mill. 

Receipts by rail are not very heavy, but the rivers are 
fairly teeming with barges of lumber, logs and ties, and 
the river men are having their inning. 

Officials of the Three States Lumber Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., have been in Cairo inspecting the 





Here’s Something 
Worth Considering— 


‘We own and operate our own 
mills and because we usually 
have good assortments can ship 
promptly 


NORWAY PINE 


WHITE PINE and 


HEMLOCK LUMBER 
SHINGLES and LATH 


A line from you will bring our prices—or tell us your wants 
and trust to us to make the price right. 


Merrill Lumber Co. 


MERRILL, WIS. 














For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


ee i 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips, and Dimension. 
Especially Beveled Siding—All 
grades. White Pine Shingles, 
bright and dry, kept under cover, 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS WITH 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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When You 
Want Hustle 


Send your orders to us, for if there’s 
anything on earth we pride our- 
selves on it’s the way we fill orders. Tell us your 
wants and we will quote you prices on 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will 
spave no effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The 
secret of our success is the close attention given 
our customers. Let's get acquainted. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 
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We use the Telecode. 











Rust- OWEN OUR SPECIALTIES 


LUMBER Pattern Lumber, 
(0 e. Box Material, 
Dis Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
Wecarry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS, 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 


DRUMMOND. 
WISCONSIN 











WINONA LUMBER Co. 








WHITE PINE PRODUCTS 











WINONA =» ss MINNESOTA 
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White Pine 


1,000,000° 114°", 134°’ and 2°’ C and Better 
570,000" 144°", 134”" and 2”* Shop 
The above is Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 
dry stock. 
4 cars 4°’ and 6”’ C and Better Bevel Siding 
6 cars 32°’ Pine Lath 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Long Distance 
*Phone, Grand 355. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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{ WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company, 














\e MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 











It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 
ber office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere. Descriptive 


American 
Lumberman 
Telecode circular and sample 


pages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





planing mills. This company will erect a modern plan- 
ing mill at its plant at Burdett, Ark., which it expects 
to have completed and in running order by the middle 
of* March. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Dec. 17.—There is much specula- 
tion over the report that a new railroad will be built 
from Canton to Knoxville, a distance of about 110 miles. 
Canton is the home of the $1,000,000 Champion Fiber 
Company and it is believed by some that this corporation 
is interested. There have also been some very straight 
reports to the effect that a line would be built by the 
Southern railway to give an outlet to the rich country 
north and northwest of Walhalla and Seneca, S. C., and 
in case such a line is constructed it will open up what 
is said to be one of the very finest timber sections in 
the mountain region of western North Carolina. All of 
these reports tend to show that there is still vast unde- 
veloped wealth, chiefly in timber and hardwoods, in the 
section indicated. 

James H. Cutler, of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, spent some time in this city recently to secure a 
committee, in conjunction with the Engineering Society 
of the Carolinas, to work in behalf of the Appalachian 
forestry bill, pending before the lower house of Congress. 
W. 8. Lee, of the Southern Power Company, was named 
as the chairman of the committee, and some style of 
petition or expression of hearty sympathy in favor of the 
$3,000,000 appropriation will likely be sent up to Con- 
gress, along with similar petitions from other parts of 
the country, or the work will be carried on through the 
representatives of the southern sections most interested 
in the park appropriation bill. A somewhat similar 
gathering was held early in the year, when prominent 
foresters of the government and of other institutions 
were here to participate in a forestry convention which 
framed a strong resolution urging Congress to pass 
favorably on the measure. 

The Roper Lumber Company is adding to its large 
interests in North Carolina a new plant at Newbern, 
which will be among the biggest in the Carolinas. The 
mill will have a rich timber area from which to draw its 
raw material. 

The largest lumber mill in the world is claimed by the 
town of Georgetown, 8. C., the capacity of the mill 
being 600,000 feet a day and the number of employes 
3,500. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 18.—The lumber trade here is 
settling down, or settling up, rather, for the end of the 
year, and preparing to get a fresh start. Yellow pine 
is stiffening perceptibly and some mills are already so 
well filled up on orders that they are not seeking more 
just now, while all of them hold prettly tightly to list. 
This, with the emphasis that has been put on the car 
shortage matter during the last week, is forcing yard 
men to see the necessity for buying early if they expect 
to get anything like all they want, so the chances now 
are decidedly in favor of much business being done the 
last few days of the year and for the new year to open 
with something like a rush of orders. 

Hardwood continues in the same active demand. Prob- 
ably many buyers let up a little about the end of the 
year so as to take stock and get a closer line on their 
requirements, and possibly such stock as quartered oak 
is a little quiet now on that account, but there are many 
unfilled and unplaced orders in the general line of hard- 
woods, and the end of the year is hardly making a riffle 
in the market. The buying probably will take on addi- 
tional energy after the holiday season, but it is not losing 
enough to affect it right now. 

The river mills are busy as bees, and those doing land 
logging are making the best they can out of adverse 
weather conditions. 

Sam W. Calloway, who makes a specialty of ties, says 
that he is in very good shape at the supply end, consid- 
ering everything, and is well pleased with his business 
for the year and the outlook ahead. 

Albert R. Xampf says he has about all the orders he 
can take care of in certain lines, but there is always 
something on hand to sell—if he can only get the price 
he wants—and he generally gets it or does not sell. 

Among the visitors in town during the week were 
J. F. Pettus, Springfield (Ky.) Lumber Company; J. J. 
Ifarwood and M. St. Claire Shaw, of the Robert Jenks 
Lumber Company. Mr. Shaw takes Harwood’s place at 
the Cincinnati office, while Harwood goes to the main 
office at Cleveland to take a position as sales manager. 
Mr. Harwood has made a good record in this territory, 
and many friends to whom he was introducing Mr. Shaw 
during their trip. Mr. Shaw was formerly with the 
Summit Lumber Company. 

One of the features of the year’s business in Louisville 
and the Kentucky territory generally has been the intro- 
duction of redwood bevel siding and an increase in the 
sale of other west coast products. The first redwood 
siding probably came two or more years ago, but it is 
only during the last year that the trade has developed 
enough to attract much attention. But now redwood 
siding is carried in stock by numerous dealers through- 
out the state. California white and sguar pine have 
gained more than a passing introduction, too, practically 
all the city planing mills carrying them, and the demand 
for coast shingles has been the biggest ever, the trade 
spreading all through the Kentucky and Tennessee terri- 
tory and as far south as Florida. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burrawo, N. Y., Dee. 18.—The mills of the Emporium 
Lumber Company are all idle for the present, those at 
Galeton, Pa., being closed for repairs, following a log 
shortage, and those at Austin still waiting to repair the 








main engine, which met with a bad accident some time 
ago. Lumber demand is good. 

A. Miller, who has been selling basswood and elm at 
such a good rate, in spite of the general report of a 
slow market in these woods, is now looking for more, as 
so much of it has been closed out. A big general hard- 
wood shipment from the south is on the way. 

H. S. James is back from the Arkansas mills of the 
Empire Lumber Company, where he has been for a long 
time. He reports it very wet in that section at present, 
although he has not been made to shut down on that 
account. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Company finds that oak is 
running short, so that if logs do not become more plenti- 
ful soon in the south there will be a famine. The Chat- 
tanooga mill of the company is idle for the first time in 
years. ; 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. have just shipped a big block of 
cherry lumber from the mills in West Virginia to the 
customer direct and are able to report a much more com- 
plete yard stock of their hardwood specialties than ever 
before. 





A WESTERN VENTURE OF PROMISE. 


While the south still offers an inviting field for the 
migration of Jumbermen who have obtained their 
knowledge of the business in the old manufacturing dis- 
tricts it is upon the far western coast that the eyes 
of the trade are turned as the least developed section 
which is open to the operations of lumber manufacturers. 
Every week reports are received of new ventures in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho and other heavily 
timbered states in the Pacific coast division. The great- 
est timber transactions in the lumber history of the 
United States are recorded in this vast territory, and the 
trade today is inclined to look upon the west as the land 
of opportunity. Stumpage values have increased won- 
derfully within the last ten years and many fortunes 
have been made by investments in the fir, the redwood 
and the western pine which grows so heavily upon the 
Pacifie slope. 

One of the newest operators in western woods is the 
Washington Lumber & Timber Company, recently in- 
corporated, which is engaged in the wholesaling of lum- 
ber at Seattle, Wash. Samuel C. Jackson, the head of 
the corporation, is a lumberman of large acquaintance 





SAMUEL C. JACKSON. 


throughout the middle west. For seven years Mr. Jack- 
son was identified with the Clark-Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany in the white pine trade of Duluth, Minn. When 
the timber holdings of the Clark-Jackson concern had 
been cleaned up he went to Albuquerque, N. M., where 
for two years he was manager of the American Lumber 
Company. In 1905 Mr. Jackson went to Kansas City, 
Mo., and organized the Western Lumber Exchange Com- 
pany, officiating as president of that corporation. Be- 
fore starting west he disposed of his interests in the 
Kansas City concern, but did not entirely separate him- 
self from the middle western trade, being still vice 
president of G. E. Lamb & Son, Michigan line yard 
operators. 

While at present confining itself to the wholesale 
trade, the Washington Lumber & Timber Company ex- 
pects to enter the field as a manufacturer as soon as the 
opportunity shall present itself. In the meantime it is 
building up a very good trade in the buying and sell- 
ing of western forest products and promises before long 
to be one of Seattle’s most successful business enter- 
prises. 

EPPA PII LLL 

Buyers and consumers of mahogany, walnut and lig- 
num vitae logs from the West Indies and ebony logs from 
Mexico may be interested in knowing that the Santa Fe 
Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., wishes to get into 
touch with them. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA MEN BUY TIMBER. 


8. J. Gothard, T. F. McGingan and George Olorme, 
of Vancouver, B. C., and K. T. Fletcher and C. A. 
Swartz, of Bellingham, Wash., have bought 2,720 acres 
of timber land in Whatcom and Skagit counties. There 
are about 72,000,000 feet of timber in the tract, 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Dec. 18.—A review of the building situa- 
tion from January 1 to date does not show any great 
decline in the number and value of permits as compared 
with 1905, particularly as 1906 was such an unusually 
active year. In the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx a total of 3,720 permits has been issued since 
January 1, as compared with 4,558 for the same period 
of last year; the total money values being $134,237,545 
and $152,238,105, respectively. In Brooklyn there was a 
slight gain in the number of permits for this year, 
aggregating 8,092 as compared with 8,049 for last year; 
the estimated costs for the two years being respectively 
$60,496,904 and $73,215,784. This makes a compara- 
tively good showing, particularly in Brooklyn, where the 
number of permits is more and the value less, indicating 
that the structures were of a smaller character and 
requiring more lumber to build them. Many buildings 
in all boroughs have not yet been started and many of 
these will not be under way until next year, when the 
figures will be further augmented by the permits usually 
filed in large numbers shortly after the first of the year. 

The market generally is very favorable and dealers 
are as busy as usual for the season. White pine con- 
tinues the strongest feature, although nothing of a 
pessimistic character is to be said about most of the 
lines, particularly hardwoods, which continue to hold 
their own on a most satisfactory basis. Spruce and 
cypress are in strong hands, while North Carolina and 
southern pine seem to offer no improvement. Manufac- 
turing trade is as brisk as ordinarily for December and 
its demands denote no serious inactivity. Inquiries 
begin to come in at a rapid rate for deliveries early next 
year and wholesalers say that their opinion that after 
January business would pick up was well founded. There 
is a good Christmas cheer throughout the entire market 
and a healthy tone of confidence prevails. 

The White Oak Codperative Company has been organ- 
ized under New York laws with a capital of $50,000 to 
transact business in this market. The directors are H. 
S. Hunter, C. O. Orton and E. C. Taylor. 

Charles E. Page & Co., 1170 Broadway, have moved 
from their old offices to room 403 in the same kuilding, 
where they are more conveniently located and in more 
commodious quarters. They report for southern pine 
and maple flooring that inquiries are of a very satisfac- 
tory nature and that the demand is considerably better 
than it was last year. Mr. Page says that they have 
made very good mill connections for next year, and even 
though many mills are reporting that stock is getting 
scarce his firm is in a position to handle the largest 
contract at quick notice. 

E. 8. Loomis, metropolitan manager of the Blanchard 
Lumber Company, 11 Broadway, reports a firm spruce 
market, of which lumber the company makes a specialty. 
Mr. Loomis returned reéently from a trip to the com- 
pany’s mill at Portage Lake, Me., which is turning out 
an average output of over 100,000 feet a day. Mr. 
Loomis says that conditions at the mill are unusually 
active and that only within the last few weeks was it 
found possible to make a short shutdown to overhaul the 
machinery and general mill equipment. The company has 
7,000,000 feet of logs piled at the mill, so it will be in 
a position to saw for a considerable period ahead. The 
company reports orders sufficient to keep it going for a 
long time. 

The business of Christy, Moir & Co., 149 Broadway, 
wholesale spruce, which heretofore has been conducted 
as a partnership, has been incorporated under the laws 
of New York as the Christy-Moir Company, with capital 
of $100,000, the incorporators being C. R. Christy, Sab- 
batis, N. Y.; J. Douglas Moir, of New York city, and 
J. L. Christy, of Cranford, N. J., all of whom have 
heretofore been connected with the business. The man- 
agement will be practically in the same hands, C. R. 
Christy looking after the New York end and Thomas 
Christy handling the mill in northern New York, where 
he-has been for some time. This firm is one of the 
largest spruce dealers in the market, making a specialty 
of 13-foot stock, handling the entire output of C. R. 
Christy & Co., Sabbatis, N. Y., and the Brown’s Tract 
Lumber Company, Fulton Chain, N. Y. In addition to 
this the company has arranged for handling several 
million feet of 12 and 13-foot Newfoundland spruce for 
distribution in this market. J. Douglass Moir is now in 
Europe. 

S. E. Slaymaker, of S. E. Slaymaker & Co., 309 
Broadway, has just returned from a trip to Cass, W. 
Va., where he went to look over the firm’s large West 
Virginia spruce operation. He was accompanied by the 
Messrs. Luke. Mr. Slaymaker regards the West Virginia 
trade in excellent shape, saying that while orders had 
fallen off slightly there is a strong tendency toward 
improvement and prices are firm. He reports that the 
plant at Cass is turning out a large output, and as it is 
continually being equipped with new machinery and mod- 
ern appliances it is one of the best mills in that section 
of the state. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Only one more 
vessel is scheduled to arrive at the Tonawandas with 
lumber this season, the barge Aloah, with nearly 300,- 
000 feet of white pine for Silverthorne & Co. from Buf- 
falo. The barge Sweetheart came down the Niagara 
river from Buffalo yesterday with 250,000 feet for the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Company and 159,502 feet for 
Brady Bros. The only other arrival during the last 
week was the steamer Lycoming, carrying 500,000 feet 
pty & T. Charlton and 230,000 feet for Silverthorne 
¢ Co. 


While it will be a week or more before the local cus- 
tom offices will have their report of the season’s busi- 
ness completed, the records of the monthly receipts show 
that the total amount of lumber received at the Tona- 
wandas by vessel this year will not fall far short of 
445,000,000 feet, or about 20,000,000 feet less than in 
1905. Most of the dealers received about as much as 
last season, among them being the Eastern Lumber 
Company and A. Weston & Son, the total for them be- 
ing approximately 90,000,000 feet, equally divided. 

The White Pine Association held its annual meeting 
today and elected the following officers: President, C. 
Walter Betts, of C. M. Betts & Co., of Buffalo; vice 
president, Levant R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & 
Co., North Tonawanda; secretary, treasurer and man- 
ager, George S. Dailey, North Tonawanda, Mr. Betts 
succeeds LeGrand S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, of 
North Tonawanda. Mr. Vandervoort succeeds Mr. Betts 
and Mr. Dailey replaces himself. 

A hearing on the application of Lockport, N. Y., to 
establish a water intake pier in the local harbor was 
held before a board of federal engineers at Buffalo 
Wednesday. A delegation from the Tonawandas, in- 
cluding James 8. Thompson, of Thompson, Hubman & 
Fisher, Mayor J. P. Mackenzie and owners of lumber 
carrying vessels, appeared and protested against the 
proposed pier being located in the harbor. Notwith- 
standing the protests that the pier would be a menace to 
navigation report comes from Washington, D. C., that 
the engineers have decided to recommend that the ap- 
plication of Lockport be granted. 

The plant formerly operated by A. B. Williams as a 
saw and planing mill has been leased by the recently 
organized North Tonawanda Musical Instrument Works. 

L. H. Swan, of L. H. Swan & Co., and wife have 
gone to Saginaw, Mich., to attend the funeral of Mrs. 
Swan’s father, David Bennett. 

William E. Kelsey will leave tomorrow on a trip to 
Canada to buy lumber for delivery to his local yard dur- 
ing the winter. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFrra.o, N. Y., Dee. 18.—Only 533,000 feet of lumber 
was reported in by lake last week, but there were 
7,065,000 shingles on the list, which will do at least 
something to help the winter stocks. The yards will go 
into winter quarters in fine stock, except as to shingles, 
and it may be that there is enough of them to last till 
May, though builders are still using about as many as 
they did in midsummer. 

Building operations are not letting up any yet, as the 
permit list shows. The city issued thirty-two permits for 
the week, the work to cost $100,450. There were some 
good blocks added to the twenty frame dwellings. It 
is common to keep the house industry active as long as 
the weather permits, but large blocks are much belated, 
for some reason, and will not progress much with the 
cold weather such at it has been lately. 

Some of the box manufacturers who are anxious for 
dry stock find that as a rule the 10-inch receipts this 
fall are mostly too green for them. One factory can- 
vassed the entire market and found that only one yard 
had what was wanted. The discovery made some mem- 
bers of the box trade anything but easy over the situa- 
tion, even though it was found that there was plenty of 
half seasoned stock. 

Dealers report certain members of the Duluth white 
pine trade down here and wonder what brings them. 
Some say that they have come to sell lumber and others 
think they are here to report that it is all sold. 

The members of the lumber trade are not at all of a 
mind as to the plan to organize a lumbermen’y club. 
A table at the Ellicott Club would satisfy some of them, 
but others want a home where they can be at all times 
when not occupied elsewhere. The committees have not 
met yet. 

The tow of Green Bay lumber that was waiting at the 
dock of C. M. Betts & Co. for the lumber shovers is now 
all out and the yard is getting into line for winter, with 
every prospect of a good season and plenty of stock 
to meet it. 

The Haines Lumber Company is carrying a good stock 
of cypress and redwood, having laid in more of both 
lately, as it is found that they are good sellers in com- 
petition with white pine, which is often found to be too 
high for some buyers. 

The White Pine Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing this week. The association appears to be in a good 
working condition and the members all doing well. 

D. Y. Leslie is one of the members of the trade who 
keep an all round assortment of shingles and are able 
to handle Canadian white cedars, though as a rule it is 
said that they do not compete with red cedars from the 
Pacific coast. . 








FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dee. 19.—Business continues in a 
way to give real Christmas cheer to the hearts of the 
local lumbermen and others of the building trades. The 
last lumber boats to arrive were the steamer Norwalk 
and steamer Charles Rietz, both consigned to the Sag- 
inaw Bay Company, the former carrying 967,000 feet 
from Ashland. 

That business is keeping up at a remarkable rate is 
vouched for by F. T. Peitch, assistant general manager 
of the Advance Lumber Company, who states that orders 
show the volume of business being done at this time is 
about as good as that of midsummer, if not better. 
This holds good in almost all departments and the 


chances of any changes now look remote. | 




















Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 
44th Avenue 


North and Lyndale, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mer. 








Everybody Wants the Best 


AND IF ITS 


PINE LUMBER 


we certainly have it. Let us show you our ship- 
ments are prompt and our prices right, by a trial 
order. 


Northland Pine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 











ALL WHITE PINE 


30.000 1% D Select and Bett | Ae 
200,000—1*< D Select and Better. " , 
400/000—1% Shep Commes. 100,680—4""Ae.2 Fencing 8 to 16 q 
250,000 —6’’ No. 1 Fencing 12,14 &16| !50,000—4"’No. 3 Fencing 8 to 16’. 


2 Cars 6"' Band Better, | | Car 4" Band Better. 
5 Cars 6" C. 2 Cars 4" C. 


Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





A Few Surplus Items 


1% and 2 inch C Select. 

6 inch D Siding. 

8 inch No. |! Boards 16’ White Pine. 
4 inch No. 2 and No. 3 Fencing. 
2x12—16’ Norway or White Pine. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 








Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 
Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Building, DULUTH, MINN. 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘micrman iciecoae, 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicage Ill. 
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@ We want to move quickly:— 
15 cars 2x8 12 and 14 ft. No. 1 Hemlock 
15 cars 2x10 10 to 16 ft. No. 1 Hemlock 
20 cars 2x12 10 to 16 ft. No. 1 Hemlock 
10 cars 2x10 10 to 16 ft. No. 2 Hemlock j 
8 cars 2x12 10 to 16 ft. No. 2 Hemlock 
5 cars 2x4 and wider 4 and 6 ft. No. 1 and 
2 Hemlock 
Above can be resawed if desired. 
7 cars No. 2 Hemlock Lath—4 ft. 
20 cars l-in. No. 2 Common Birch 
15 cars l-in. No. 3 Common Birch 
25 cars l-in. Log Run Soft Elm 
All bone dry stock, and we can make imme- 
diate shipment. 


| Mason- Donaldson Lumber Co. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 
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We havea 
complete stock of 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER C0. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. | 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 





THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 














An Interesting euaiiiee 


in the way of good service and attractive prices* 
is awaiting you, for we can ship in addition to 


Hemlock - Mixed Cars 


of White Pine, Basswood and Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 


C. F. Stout Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis. 











Our Stock is well assorted and dry. 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES INCLUDING SIDING, 
CEILING, CASING AND BASE. 


JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO., 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 








If You Want Satisfaction 


and prompt shipments, buy your 


“Shakeless” Hemlock 


hardwoods, cedar posts, etc., of the 


John R. Davis Lbr. Co., PY'giirs. 








ot. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 


SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 














asaiannints H. MELL, KANE, PA. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 4 








The Fisher-Wilson Company also reports a remark- 
able business in the better grades of white pine for the 
season, with all indications for the rounding out of one 
of the best years in the company’s trade. 

Frank S. Green, an exporter of Mobile, Ala., who was 
en route to his old home at Norwalk, Ohio, to spend 
the holidays, called upon some of the local lumbermen. 

That the scarcity of men may restrict the output of 
hemlock was the opinion of W. L. Martin, of the Em- 
bury-Martin Company, of Cheboygan, who visited Cleve- 
land this week. Mr. Martin said that his company 
expects to put ina lot of hemlock but fears that the 
output may be limited for want of men to handle the 
logging. . 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in Cleveland this 
week. He said that reports coming to the headquarters 
of the association showed the year to be a very pros- 
perous one in all sections and in ali branches of the 
lumber trade. 

The Nicola, Stone & Myers Company has added unto 
its already large family another and most promising 
offspring in the Parsons-Cross Lumber Company, re- 
cently incorporated under the laws of Ohio and which 
will have offices at 1515 Farmers’ Deposit Bank build- 
ing, Pittsburg. The officers of the new company are: 
C. A. Nicola, president; J. T. Parsons, vice president ; 
B. W. Cross, secretary; A. L. Stone, treasurer, and Max 
Myers, general manager. The new company is the out- 
growth of the remarkable advance in the business of 
the local concern and was organized with a view of 
handling to a better advantage the white and norway 
pine of the Cleveland yard and West Virginia stock, 
as well as a general lumber business among the eastern 
trade. For ten years Mr. Parsons has been connected 
with the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, most of the 
time as a traveling man, and for a number of years 
representing it throughout the Pittsburg territory, where 
he has built up an enviable business reputation. Mr. 
Cross has for some time been connected with William 
Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, of Philadelphia. The 
new organization starts out with prospects which promise 
exceptional business results. 

V. P. Hilton, manager of the yellow pine department 
of the Advance Lumber Company, is looking over the 
field in Louisiana and Mississippi, while D. C. Phelps 
is in Duluth in the interest of his company. 

The storage warehouse of the Grief Bros. Company, 
one of Cleveland’s largest cooperage concerns, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire Monday night. The building 
was a one-story frame structure S80x250 feet and was 
well filled with staves, heads and hoops. The loss is esti- 
mated between $20,000 and $25,009. 

F, A. Osborn, of Chicago, called upon a number of 
the Cleveland lumber dealers this week relative to in- 
surance matters. 

The many friends of F. W. Bell, of the Saginaw 
3ay Company, are pleased to know that his health is 
improving and that he is no longer confined to his bed. 





TOLEDO TRADE NOTES. 


ToLepO, On10, Dee. 19.—With the advent of the holi- 
day season lumber trade may be termed dull. Reports 
from traveling men indicate that business among coun- 
try yards is very light, and many dealers have ‘‘ pulled 
in’? until after the holidays. Many yards, local and 
country, have been subject to invoice, and buying is 
expected to be heavy after New Year’s. 

Robert Hixon, of the Robert Hixon Lumber Com- 
pany, will leave after New Year’s for a two months’ 
sojourn west of the Rockies. 

The East Side Lumber Company is building an addi- 
tion that will enlarge the capacity of the plant consider- 
ably. 

California redwood is selling at $50, delivery being 
made on track here. The demand is not strong and 
comes mainly from railway concerns that use it instead 
of white pine in the repair of cars. 

Barney Creviston, formerly interested in the Paulding 
Lumber Company, at Paulding, but who disposed of that 
interest upon establishing himself at Mt. Victory, this 
state, and who last February sold the Mt. Victory yard 
and interests to the Hixon Lumber Company, has lately 
again taken an interest in the Paulding concern. 


LOGGING NOTES. 


IN THE UPPER PENINSULA. 

CALUMET, Micu., Dee. 19.—Logging work in northern 
Michigan is now going forward rapidly. Snow is plen- 
tiful and the weather is cold. Camps are still short of 
men, but the labor situation is not so strained as it was 
earlier in the season. The Nester estate has several 
camps near Baraga and L’Anse, which were started last 
July. The logs are being hauled to the mill pond at 
Baraga by team. It is expected that the company’s 
eut at its various camps and by contract will be 23,000; 
000 feet. 

Charles Hebard & Son, of Pequaming, are operating 
large camps in Baraga county. Some of the camps are 
near L’Anse and Pequaming. Several jobbers also are 
getting out timber for the company. 

The Northern Lumber Company’s logging operations at 
Birch, Marquette county, are going forward with a very 
large force. of men. A railroad is used to transport 
the logs to the mill from the camps, five miles distant, 
a locomotive and thirty cars being in use. A steam 
loader and skidder, which cost $6,000, is used. The cut 
of logs this season will exceed 15,000,000 feet. 

The Chicago Lumbering Company, of Manistique, is 
preparing to start camps in the vicinity of Wetmore, 











Schooleraft county. John A. Brawley, of Gould City, 
Schooleraft county, is operating a number of cedar 
camps. Andrew P. Ekstrom will assume charge of the 
William Mueller company’s logging operations at Blaney, 
Schoolcraft county. J. Augustine, a timber jobber of 
Sands, Marquette county, has bought a tract of timber 
in the Junction basin from Louis Corbett. He will start 
logging on it at once. 

Robert Grestner has his logging camp at Randville, 
Dickinson county, running with seventy men. He esti- 
mates his output for the winter at 10,000 cedar poles, 
8,000 cedar ties, 30,000 cedar posts, 400,000 feet of 
cedar and hemlock logs and 600 cords of pulpwood. R. 
F. Gibbs & Son, of Pentago, Iron county, have closed a 
deal for six forties of timber lands near McGovern’s 
mill and have already located a camp. They are getting 
out considerable tamarack piling, logging ete., for the 
mines. This makes two camps this firm is operating. 

Luce county farmers are hauling large quantities of 
wood to town since snow fell. Wood is a very scarce 
article and finds a ready market at $2.25 to $2.50 a cord. 
One of the largest trees cut in years in that portion of 
Michigan was felled a short time ago at a camp of G. B. 
Richardson, near Stephenson, Menominee county. It 
produced two standard sized logs, twelve 8-foot railroad 
ties, five 8-foot posts and one 8-foot tie cut. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan railroad is preparing to 
handle the exceptionally large logging traffic over its 
lines. The Peshtigo Lumber Company is the only con- 
cern shipping logs over the road now and the special 
logging trains will not start until after January 1. 

G. L. Perrault, a Calumet employment agent, has or- 
ders for 200 men for lumber camps, seventy-five being 
needed at Keweenaw county camps immediately. The 
camps in the southern part of Houghton county also 
need men right away. The Holt Lumber Company, of 
Oconto, Wis., got a crew of fifty from Hancock, putting 
them at work in its Ontonagon county camps. It also 
needs men to work on the railroad it is building to 
handle its logs, 

Logging camps are running full speed in the district 
between Negaunee and Ese anaba. There are as many 
men employ ed there now as at any time last winter and 
the cut will be as large as if not larger than in 1905-6. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirtsspurG, Pa., Dee. 18.—There is the seasonable 
quiet preceding Christmas week in the demand for 
stock. It is not more quiet than in other seasons, in 
fact it is not as quiet as a year ago at this time. 
There is, however, less tension on the market, and 
this is restful to those with orders piled high. White 
pine, while high and the shortage pronounced, as a 
rule, has been moving in more harmony with current 
demand. Most of the trade regard the situation as 
to white pine as the most serious of all in the lumber 
market. Yellow pine has been steadier than a week 
ago; the prices are not higher in any sense but there 
is a more even range in prices and less fluctuating 
throughout. Dry stock is scarce and many believe 
that this is a better omen than stories of a bearish 
nature regarding the situation. Hemlock has re- 
mained firm and unchanged. It is unchanged in prices 
and orders are ahead of “the current shipments. Hard- 
woods are showing a tendency to greater stiffness in 
many sections, particularly in the common grades. 
Spruce is active and strong. The fact is apparent 
that the heavy demand for box boards is affecting 
the higher grades of lumber materially. Lath and 
shingles are quiet as the season is not favorable for 
any special feature in that direction. 

Among hardwood men interest is taken in plans al- 

ready under way for the annual meeting of the hard- 
wood association at Atlantie City the latter part of 
May, 1907. J. M. Balsley, chairman of the finance 
committee and manager of the hardwood department 
of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Company, has_ been 
active in the earlier steps for this meeting. As to 
hardwood generally, Mr. Balsley said that he had 
found the market destitute of dry stock and the 
demand in many quarters heavier than can be con- 
veniently cared for. The Wilson Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany has recently booked some unusually large orders 
in this line. 
E. V. Babcock & Co. report an excellent business 
for the closing weeks of the year. The railroad situ- 
ation, however, has made it unusually trying to eare 
for immediate demands of customers. O. H. Babcock 
returned last week from the northwest and was also 
in Chicago a few days. In the northwest he was im- 
pressed with the strength of white pine but he 
regarded the outlook for new stock for the coming 
year as unfavorable. There is practically no dry stock 
in the market, and the cut is bound to be much smaller 
during next season. Logging has been delayed by 
bad weather in portions of the northwest country. 

The Linehan Lumber Company is pushing hard 
against the famine in cars in the hardwood regions of 
Kentucky. Joseph Linehan, who returned last week 
from a two months’ absence from the general of- 
fices and most of that time in Kentucky, regards the 
present situation as a most serious one. Mr. Line- 
han is to remain home until after the holidays. He 
notes a general absence in dry stocks about the mills. 

The Nicola Lumber Company reports a good tone 
to most of the lumber trade. There is a slowness in 
yellow pine, but this, to the officers of that company, 
is to be expected. The yellow pine situation is mere- 
ly a repetition of history. Prices were forced too high 
and, like all such conditions, had to meet the reversal 
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of such conditions in an unusually violent manner. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company reports good 
demand for lumber of all grades for this season of 
the year. There seems to be a stronger tone to the 
yellow pine situation and there is apparently no rea- 
son, in the view of the company, that it should not 
recover its lost ground during the coming year. Presi- 
dent J. B. Flint is now in Dunlevie, looking after mat- 
ters at the mills there. Mr. Erving is preparing con- 
tracts for a handsome home to be built in Ellsworth 
avenue, in the fashionable residence part of Pittsburg, 
early in the spring. One feature of the trade the last 
week has been the improved tone to the yellow pine 
trade and the marked absence of dry stock every- 
where. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company re- 
ports good business. Hardwood has been steadily moving 
upward and the demand has eaten up all dry stock. 
The car shortage has prevented shipments in an exas- 
perating manner, but the company is hopeful for the 
coming year. The trade outlook for export is looming 
up bigger than ever. 

In connection with the export trade a number of 
Pittsburg lumbermen are expressing wonder at. the ur- 
gent demand for lumber from South America. Orders 
have come so fast that some of those better located for 
shipments to the seaboard have been obliged to decline 
orders. The prospect for an increase in this trade is 
interesting, as it will likely take some other companies 
of the Pittsburg territory into that branch. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 19.—The whole year’s 
business is reported by individual concerns to have 
been good and in volume equal to and in some cases 
exceeding the business of last year, which was as 
everyone knows in this city’s trade, a record breaking 
year. All hardwoods are in constant demand and in 
some instances unobtainable and prices are rigid. In 
long and shortleaf pine there is also unexpected ac- 
tivity. Flooring is holding its own well. The trade 
is ooking for an advance in white pine. 

Frank T. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber 
Company, has returned from a trip through the south 
during which he scquired for his company three addi- 
tional mills for the running out of cottonwood, gum 
and eypress. The firm has also instituted negoti- 
ations for the acquisition of three other mills, which 
will turn out fine quarter sawed oak, white oak and 
other lumber. Mr. Rumbarger’s trip included visits 
to Johnson City and Bristol, Tenn., and Pulaski, Va. 
Upon his return he announced that he had acquired 
much new stock in white pine work lumber. Both 
Frank T. and J. J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger com- 
pany, made a flying trip to Washington, D. C., last 
week on business for the firm. Both are interested 
in the movement to establish a new banking institu- 
tion in West Philadelphia. J. L. Rumbarger returned 
last week from a trip to Charlestown, W. Va.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and the west. 

William T. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co., was 
confined last week to his home on account of a heavy 
cold. Charles L. Betts, of the concern, returned from 
a trip to the North Carolina mills. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody, of Joseph P. Dunwoody & 
Co., returned last week from a trip south. 

T. G. Pownall, superintendent of the United States 
Leather Company, was in this city last week confer- 
ring with lumbermen concerning contracts for bark. 

Among the visitors to the trade recently were: 
Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; John 'T. Dixon, of John T. Dixon 
Lumber Company, of Elizabethton; T. J. Lynch, of 
the Lynch Lumber Company, Queens Run, Pa.; Guy 
White, of White, Ford & White, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., and Charles Blades, of Elizabeth City, N. C., 
who sold out his business some weeks ago, and Fred 
H. Loud, of H. M. Loud Sons Company, Au Sable, 
Mich. 

IF. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was another visitor to the city, for 
the second time during the last two weeks. Mr. Fish 
spent part of his time before returning to his home in 
endeavoring to acquire new members in this territory 
and with apparent success. 

Clem E. Lloyd, jr., of the Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Company, spent the week at the headquarters 
of the company at Scranton, Pa. Mr. Lloyd retires 
trom the Cherry river enterprise the first of the year, 
when the company will make its headquarters per- 
manently at the Scranton house, using a portion of 
its Philadelphia offices as a sales place only. Mr. 
Kirby will be in charge of the local offices. Mr. 
Lloyd probably will establish himself in the whole- 
sale lumber business in ofiices in the ‘Land Title 
building. 

J. H. P. Smith, of R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., was in this city last week visiting the local 
offices under the management of B. C. Currie, jr. Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Currie spent a few days together in 
New York city looking after the interests of the 
concern. Mr. Smith reports the outlook for next year 
most promising. 

J. R. Williams, better known to the trade as 
‘*Doe’’ Williams, will move from his present quarters 
into rooms at 909 Land Title Trust Company build- 
ing, January 1. Mr. Williams finds this move neces- 
sary to accommodate an increasing volume of busi- 
ness. Further to advance his business he has secured 
the services of Harry W. Alexander and William 
Burns as salesmen. Mr. Alexander was formerly with 
the firm of Mershon, Schuette & Parker, Bay City 
and Saginaw, Mich., and will have charge of the 


metropolitan business. Mr. Burns assumes charge of 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey markets. Mr. 
Williams will himself attend to the southern Jersey 
and Philadelphia trade. 

It was announced last week by F. A. Kirby, in 
charge of the local quarters of the Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Company, that the company has acquired 
recently a single band mill at Holcomb, W. Va., for- 
merly belonging to the Evans & Curll Lumber Com- 
pany. The newly acquired mill will be operated for 
hardwoods. 

John J. Soble, of Soble Bros., returned last week 
from a six weeks’ trip through the south, visiting the 
various mills in which the concern is interested. 
During his tour Mr. Soble contracted with the lessee 
of the Tauler Lumber Company, of Birmingham, Ala., 
for the output of its large hardwood mill, which 
makes a specialty of turning out high grade quartered 
and plain oak. This connection in conjunction with 
operations at Hanaker, Va., where Soble Bros. take 
the output of the Long Pile Lumber Company, and 
Stone Branch Lumber Company, gives the firm a well 
assorted stock of hardwoods and hemlock. While at 
Hanaker Mr. Soble witnessed the beginning of opera- 
tions at the Okita Planing Mill, which is controlled by 
the firm. The mill is under the supervision of H. P. 
Minord, formerly of Grandin, Mo., where Mr. Minord 
was in charge of the same department of a plant 
operated by the Missouri Lumber & Mining Company. 
Mr. Soble upon his return said: ‘‘I found stocks are 
scarce and will continue to be so. I look for still 
higher prices. Poplar is one of the strongest lines.’’ 
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NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BaAnoor, ME., Dec. 15.—The St. Croix Paper Com- 
pany’s mill at Woodland turns out eighty tons of paper 
a day. The company has over 500 names on its payroll. 

A. N. Cole has been engaged by the North Anson 
Lumber Company to rebuild its mill. The structure will 
be extended sixty feet. 

Two large boilers were set at the new saw mill of 
the Milo Lumber Company last Thursday. The exterior 
of the mill being finished the work of installing the ma- 
chinery and completing the interior will be rushed. 

As a result of the experiments made by Superinten- 
dent Charles B. Clark, of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company’s pulp mill at South Brewer, that company 
is in a way to save $15,000 a year in the operation of its 
plant. All this has been done through the refining of 
waste from the pulp mill, and the obtaining of a by- 
product in the form of turpentine that has been found 
to be of much commercial value. The processes by 
which this turpentine is obtained all have been patented 
and after installation of the machinery the turpentine 
can be obtained from the waste in large quantities. 

The Granville Chase Company, at Baring, is installing 
a lot of new machinery in its mills at that place. The 
new equipment includes a band resaw in the box mili, 
a power matcher and a slab resaw in the green lumber 
mill. A 35-horsepower engine has also been installed, 


oon 


IN THE FAR NORTHEAST. 


Banoor, ME., Dec. 15.—The cutting season in the 
Maine woods is in full swing. In Aroostook and the 
northern part of the state there is from one to two feet 
of snow for the loggers, but the snow coming before the 
swamps were frozen over makes hard logging on low 
land. The total cut for the state will be about the same 
as in previous years. On the Penobscot the cut will be 
somewhat smaller but on the other rivers it will be 
about the same. A large stock of logs will be wintered 
and the supply, provided the conditions are favorable, 
will be ample. Good help is scarce and this condition 
will hamper the cut, but it is hoped that the men will be 
more available later in the season. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—The building contracts 
awarded in New England during the last week have 
amounted to $2,269,000, as compared with $1,397,000 
during the same week a year ago. Since the first of 
January the awards have amounted to $117,688,000, as 
compared with $103,067,000 during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

G. H. Clark & Co., of Meredith, N. H., will install a 
large steam power plant at their lumber plant and also 
intend to build a mill. 

Since the death of E. E. Nettleton, who owned and 
controlled large lumber tracts in Connecticut, it has 
been reported that he was a heavy borrower of money 
from the banks and that the latter were unsecured. As 
a result it is said the banks probably will lose their 
money. 

The Merrick Lumber Company, of Northampton, 
Mass., has doubled its capacity by the completion of two 
new sheds. 

Among the recent visitors from Maine have been Mr. 
Walker, of James Walker & Co.; Samuel Stearns, of 
the Stearns Lumber Company, and H. F. Andrews, all 
of Bangor, and Albert Shaw, of the Shaw Lumber Com- 
pany, Bath. 

Charles S. Wentworth, of Charles 8S. Wentworth & Co., 
Boston, spent part of the week in New Hampshire. He 
reports that the New Hampshire lumber interests are 
happy over the fact that there is about a foot of snow 
in the woods, which has given them a chance to start up 
their mills. 
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The Best Yellow Fir 
That Grows in the West 


today is found on the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., and because we are located right in *he 
midst of this luxuriant growth, we are uve to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE BUILDING 
AND CAR MATERIAL. 


We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We'll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
q 84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO— Phone Harrison 2448. 











The Stock You Need 


is the kind that will support you 
in your little‘‘quality talks’’ with 
your customers. We offer you 
this sort in our 


Yard Stock a. Timbers 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingies. 


The Reason; We make 2 


specialty of above. 


WEST COAST TIMBER CO. 


Teand'19 Daviight Block, Bellingham, Wash. 


Mills at Central, Wash. 








Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 


CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. . 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


Ss. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 











‘THERE is only one way to make and 
maintain a oe for high-grade gots 


—deliver the goods. It costs like smoke at 
times, but it pays in the long run, and we are 
glad we stuck to it. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 
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LALLA 


Our Whole Story— 
SATISFACTION. 


FIR, SPRUCE and PINE, 
RED CEDAR LUMBER and 
SHINGLES of High Grade. 


Located on the Pacific Coast we personally select our 
lumber. Being on the ground we can get better goods at 
fairer prices than the inland dealer. 

We give you the benefit of our excellent business situation 
and our money saving systems of handling Pacific Coast 
Forest Products. Let us quote you. 

Let ussend you a trialshipment. We will treat you fairly. 





We use Telecode. 


Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co. 


328-329 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 











= CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EATTLE.WASHINGTO 
MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESAL ERS 
LUMBER AND. 


SHINGLES 
“LUMBER EXCHANGE 


5 of 1 elo) o) PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





“ CAR LOT SHIPMENTS 


PUR LATE 


The coming substitute for White 
Pine and Norway Pine Lath. 


Write for Special Prices. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 


326-327 Lumber Exchange, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


Modern Methods. 
| used. 











| PACIFIC WASHINGTON ] 
| COAST RED CEDAR 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEAT TLE, WASHINGTON. 




















- 2 
UPPER GRADES 


= — of Band Sawed— 


FIR and SPRUCE 


Lester W. David Co., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MILLS AT 
ANACORTES, WASH, 


MILLSIDE, B. C. Telecode. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
Bay City AND SAGINAw, Micu., Dee, 18.—Navigation 


has closed and lumbermen are getting ready to take ac- 
count of stock and square the books for the business of 
the last year in order to have a clean ledger for the 
activities of the new year. There is of course a little 
diversion for the holidays but business in the yards and 
factories shows no disposition to let up. It is only lim- 
ited by the ability of shippers to get cars. On this burn- 
ing subject W. B. Mershon says: 

There is a heap of agitation going on at this time in rela- 
tion to the car shortage. While agitation always does some 
good, I think that the evil is not going to be corrected by 
charging the railroads or fining them if they do not furnish 
cars promptly or move them promptly. Natural conditions 
have got to work this out. The public has got to have con- 
fidence in the railroads and the railroads have got to have 
confidence in the public. As soon as it is realized that the 
business is attractive and can be made permanently attrac- 
tive to the investor on account of the protits in hauling 
freight and passengers, then railroads will be built, equipped 
and will keep their terminal facilities enlarged, sufficient to 
take care of the carrying needs of the country. It is slow 
and will take time. The worst handicap the railroads have 
had has been the ownership through stock jobbers who buy 
the stock on speculation, and the railroads are manipulated 
to the interest of that feature of it rather than building 
them up on a permanent basis for the present and future 
needs of the country. They should be planned like the 
sewerage system of a thrifty and growing city, the plan to 
be made large enough and broad enough in the beginning 
to be added to as the city expands, and sufficient at all 
times to take care of its requirements. Erratic or unbusi- 
ness like legislation is not going to correct the evil. 

Shippers continue to complain bitterly of inability to 
get cars. A. C. White said: 

During the last four days I have had three box cars when 
I should have received not less than ten to take care of my 
output, which has resulted in my being obliged to shut down 
some of my machines, and unless I can get some box cars 
right quick I shall be obliged to shut down my plant, as I 
have eight carloads of dressed lumber, box shooks and 
frame stock worked up ready to load into cars as soon as 
placed. The car situation for the last week is the worst I 
have ever seen it and deliveries have been slow for the last 
month. I understand other manufacturers are in the same 
predicament. 

Walter D. Young says that the famine continues at his 
plant and he is still thirty days behind in filling his 
orders, with plenty of manufactured stock awaiting 
shipment. 

As to the market nothing is likely to develop until 
the advent of the new year, when a readjustment of the 
list along higher prices in many pine commodities is 
probable. Before this occurs manufacturers want to 
ascertain what they have in hand. The situation is 
strong as to market conditions. 

The MacKinnon Manufacturing Company at Bay City 
has changed its name and hereafter will be designated 
as the MacKinnon Boiler & Machine Company. The 
company has experienced a prosperous year and has 
been adding to its equipment and output. The construe- 
tion of additional plant room has been considered but 
details have not been definitely determined. 

P. W. Brewer, brother of the late Addison P. Brewer, 
of Saginaw, and long engaged in the lumber business, 
left late in the week for Honduras where he has a son 
engaged in business. The latter writes that in clearing 
the land the heavy growth of mahogany and other wood 
of great value is wasted, being left in the woods to rot, 
there being no way of getting it to the coast. He says 
a Michigan lumbering outfit would be of immense value 
there. 

Heavy logging and cedar operations are being carried 
on between Larocque and Cheboygan, on the line of the 
Detroit & Mackinac railroad north of Alpena. It is 
estimated that within a distance of twenty-five miles 
there is 500,000,000 feet of mixed timber standing. 

M. D. Olds’ saw mill at Cheboygan is to be exte snsively 
repaired during the winter and a new resaw will be 
added to the equipment. 

P. G. Thompson is getting his shingle mill at Crow 
Dam, in Presque Isle county, ready for the winter run. 
The saw mill plant of the Grace Harbor Lumber Com- 
pany at Grace Harbor was destroyed by fire last Thurs- 
day. The mill had been shut down some months and the 
origin of the fire is unknown. The property destroyed 
was valued at $15,000. It is not expected the mill will 
be rebuilt. 

ligures showing the receipts of lumber by lake in the 
Saginaw river the last season have not yet been compiled 
but the total will be somewhat less than in 1905 when 
the figures showed 130,000,000 feet. Only about 3,000,- 
000 feet went out by boat during the last season. 

There is no snow in the valley but up toward the 
straits some snow is reported and the low temperature 
has frozen the swamps and made an excellent bottom for 
log hauling. Every concern that can muster men and 
teams is at work cutting and skidding logs. The weather 
has been favorable for railroad logging and there has 
been no snow to hinder the movement of trains. 

George Lockman, of Cheboygan, has let the contract 
of taking the timber belonging to the Charltons of 
Canada off section 16 in Cheboygan county to C. J. 
and G. W. Judson and operations are in progress. The 
timber will be manufactured at Judson’s mill. 

The Wexford Lumber Company has been incorporated 
at Cadillac with a capital stock of $100,000. Aaron F. 
Anderson, Joseph 8. Campbell and William F. Gustine, 
of Cadillae, and Joseph Anderson, of South Boardman, 
are the stockholders. A. F. Anderson is president, Mr. 
Campbell vice president and general manager, and Mr. 
Gustine, secretary and treasurer. The company’s saw 
mill is ’ located at Buckley and began operations this 
week. The company has large timber holdings in sight. 

C. M. Robbins is buying cedar extensively in the 
northern part of the state with headquarters at Millers- 
burg. 





The local hardwood situation is featureless. The move- 
ment is governed solely by the transportation facilities. 
Quotations are firm and without change and manufac- 
turers and dealers say that the demand for stocks is 
seasonable. Owing to the car shortage and consequent 
(difficulty in filling orders business is not being rushed 
and it will be steady until after the new year. 





UPPER PENINSULA NEWS. 

CALUMET, Micu., Dec. 19.—The Nester estate has 
closed down its saw mill at Baraga after a very success- 
ful run. The cut during the last season was 26,000,000 
feet and had conditions permitted 30,000,000 would have 
been eut. Practically all of the lumber was shipped to 
outside markets by lake and rail. 

The Baraga Lumber Company’s mill at Baraga has 
closed down for the season. The cut aggregated 6,000,- 
OVO feet of lumber, which is a large one, considering the 
size of the plant and force. 

Charles Hebard & Sons have discontinued sawing at 
their Pequaming mill. The last season was one of the 
most successful in the history of the plant and the cut 
totalled several million feet of lumber. 

W. F. Knight, secretary and treasurer of the Northern 
Lumber Company, operating at Birch, Marquette county, 
says a hot pond has been installed and the mill is sawing 
to its capacity. Logs are received over the company’s 
railroad, which is extended as the necessities require. <A 
hotel, general store and school are being erected at Birch. 

Alex 8. McDonald, of Cheboygan, broke his right fore- 
arm at Ontonagon by falling down stairs. He was there 
with T. O’Connor for the purpose of looking over a tract 
of 5,000 acres of timber land. 

The Dollar Bay Land & Improvement Company has 
closed down its saw mill at Dollar Bay for the winter. 
The mill was erected only last summer, but it made a 
good cut during the last season. It is expected that a 
shingle mill will be erected next spring. 

The Chicago Lumbering Company’s saw mill at Manis- 
tique has suspended operations for the winter. It had 
a very successful season and its cut was large. 

Garden, Delta county, may have a railroad. A large 
tract of hardweod timber lies between Fishdam and Vans 
Harbor, and the new purchasers of the Louis Van Win- 
kle timber properties have taken up the matter of build- 
ing a spur from the Soo railroad. It would be twelve 
miles long. Surveyors have gone over the ground. 

The boilers of the new plant of the Great Lakes 
Veneer Company at Munising are in position. Two car- 
loads of mackinery are expected from Grand Marais 
this week. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dee. 18.—The shingle and tie 
mill of the W. H. White Company, at Boyne City, began 
operations yesterday. 

The Gorham Bros. Company, of Mt. Pleasant, has 
returned to the city the bonus of $10,000 which was 
offered as an inducement to the company to enlarge its 
plant and continue the business at that place. The 
company’s future plans have not been made publie. 

Walter C. Winchester, of the Foster-Winchester Com- 
pany, gave an interesting lecture on ‘‘ A Trip to the Far 
Kast’? at the Fountain street Baptist church December 
11. The lecture was illustrated by stereopticon slides 
from photographs taken by Mr. Winchester while he was 
in oriental lands. 

It is reported that Nelson & Co. have abandoned the 
raising of ‘‘dead heads’’ from the rivers and lakes of 
Cheboygan county as being unprofitable. 

It is stated that both saw mills at Cheboygan are still 
running practically on the leavings of the old lumber 
days and are making more money than they ever did in 
the palmy days of ‘‘inexhaustible’’ supplies of timber, 
and have years before them. 

J. S. Stearns was in Chicago last week. He expects 
to spend most of his time after the holidays in Ken- 
tucky and Florida. 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MicuH., Dee. 18.—The saw mill of the 
Peshtigo Lumber Company has shut down for the sea- 
son. It was planned to run all winter by getting a sup- 
ply of logs by rail but owing to the narrowness of an 
old railroad bridge near the mill this was found im- 
possible. 

A heavy northeast storm which raged for a day and 
a night last week did considerable damage to shipping 
and to cedar and lumber yards along the shore. 

3ecause of the strong demand for railroad ties, the 
railroad companies that depend upon this region for 
at least a portion of their supplies have been compelled 
to raise their bids twice this season until at present the 
prices prevailing for both cedar and hemlock ties are 
higher than at any previous time in the history of the 
logging industry of the Lake Superior region. One 
corporation, which is purchasing only the very highest 
grade of cedar for shipment to outside points on its 
system, is paying as high as 49 cents each for ties. 
Other companies are paying 30 and 35 cents. Last 
year 22 cents was considered a good price. Lake Su- 
perior ties are shipped to every state in the Union and 
even into Mexico. 


NEW CORPORATION WILL BUILD TOWN. 

Detroit, Micu., Dec. 19.—A million dollar corporation 
to engage in the lumber business in North Carolina, and, 
incidentally, to build a town complete and operate a line 
of boats and a railroad has been organized by Detroit 
and Chicago capitalists. The incorporation papers were 
filed in the office of the county clerk here this afternoon. 
The name of the concern is the Waceomaw Lumber 
Company, and the papers say that $930,000 of the stock 
has been paid into the treasury of the company in cash. 
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The head of the syndicate is E. Nelson, of Detroit, who 
has the largest amount of money invested. His holdings 
are given as $310,000, one-third of the amount paid in 
up to this time. Watts 8. Humphrey, of Saginaw, one 
of the leading attorneys of Michigan, has $5,000 in the 
deal, and the other incorporators with the amounts they 
have invested follow: R. H. McElwee, Chicago, $210,- 
000; Charles F, Spaulding, Chicago, $150,000; E. S. 
Hi wrtwell, pom $50,000; John E. Clark, Wilmington, 
N. C., $74,000; E. Clark, Wilmington, $66,000; E. H. 
Silliman, Wilinineton, $65,000. The company is to 
operate ‘in New Hanover county, North Carolina, in a 
heavily wooded district near Wilmington. Under the 
incorporation papers the company may operate factories 
and stores in the town it purposes to establish as well as 
build railroads and operating steamboat lines. 





MINNESOTA. 
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THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 19.—There has never been 
so much activity in lumber buying during the month of 
December as dealers in the various lines are noting 
among northwestern buyers. Purchases, as a rule, are 
not made for early delivery, but are large bills for de- 
livery in January or February, or else they are contracts 
covering the whole of next year. Some of the largest 
consumers feel the necessity of insuring a supply of 
lumber for next season and hedging against further 
advances in price. They are therefore making contracts 
to be filled out of next season’s sawing. Hardwood mills 
are making a number of such contracts for lumber as 
yet unsawed. 

Representatives of west coast concerns here are book- 
ing a large number of orders to be filled at the con- 
venience of the shipper. These include fir and cedar 
lumber and shingles—ahout everything carried in retail 
yard stocks. The buyers are not in a rush for the lum- 
ber, but they know what a condition the transcontinental 
roads are in and they believe that now is the time to 
order if they want to be sure to have their lumber de- 
livered by spring. These orders are taken at prevailing 
market rates. 

The five northwestern roads that have promised to co- 
operate in tests of the steel car stake are putting the 
trial equipment on this week, and will give it a full 
test. The roads that are using cars equipped with the 
steel stakes are the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, North-Western, and Rock Island. 

This is the inventory season all over the northwest. 
Most of the mills began taking stock December 15, and 
until the close of the year more attention will be given 
to this work than to trade. Traveling salesmen are all 
in for the holidays and few dealers are pushing trade. 

The Pacific coast lumber exhibit has again been 
thrown open to the public, after closing for a few days 
to give opportunity for housecleaning. The samples 
hung on the walls have all been removed so as to leave 
the wall panels uncovered, making it an effective display 
of fir and cedar as finish woods. 

. A. Goodrich, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Ageney, Centralia, Wash., stopped in this city last week 
on his way to the west coast. W. B. Edgar, representing 
the agency here, is back from a trip to the east. 

W. B. Tomlinson, formerly with the Red River Lumber 
Company, of this city, has gone into the jobbing business 
at Winnipeg. For three years he has been manager of 
the plant of the Red Dcser Lumber Company, Barrows, 
Saskatchewan, and he is entirely familiar with the wants 
of the Canadian retail trade. 

George P. Noble, of Milwaukee, representing the 
Brown-Deere Lumber Company, of that city, was here 
for a day or two after a trip through northern Wis- 
consin territory, where he found heavy snow in the 
woods. 

The C. H. Nichols Lumber Company, which has moved 
its main office from La Crosse to Seattle, will open a 
branch sales office in Minneapolis in a few weeks. Mean- 
while it will store lumber for eastern shipment in ‘its 
warehouse at La Crosse and at Minnesota Transfer. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 


STILLWATER, MINN., Dec. 18.—Cold weather with very 
little more snow for the last week, following a thaw, 
has enabled loggers to make good snow and ice roads 
and logging operations in all departments are progress- 
ing in a satisfactory manner. Good men for logging 
camp work can still get places at high wages. 

W. E. Cook, who recently bought and remodeled a 
oig saw mill at Bellingham bay, British Columbia, pur- 
chased a fine lot of work horses in this region, some of 
them coming from Towa. While being shipped west 
they became infected with glanders and the Canadian 
government seized and shot thirty-one of them. Mr. 
Cook has agents here picking up more horses. He got 
$100 a head for the ones killed but they cost him con- 
siderably more than twice that sum each. 

Otis Staples, of Wycliff, B. C., who is doing a big 
business in timber and saw mill operations, is here 
with part of his family to spend the holidays at his old 
home. 

Following is the cut of the St. Croix valley saw mills 
for the summer of 1906: 

David Tozer Company, South Stillwater: 


NN tah Aish oso 9.4 ese Sina eds ee ea 35,000,000 

Rr ee oe rere eee eee ee eee 9,000.00 0 

ee eee re ren re eee 3,000, 000 
George H. Atwood B mill, Stillwater: 

MIN sco lial a’ tach aN clita bien Scala Ae ae eee aia 80,000,000 


NOUN, Net ais cura anes Ahi ates eg a Ne See SRR w atece ee 15,000,000 


Atwood Lumber Company, Willow river: 


LUMDEP 20 ccccccccccesecseseccesscesceesess 15,000,000 

BME 0.5.0: 0.0.0.0 4,5.0:0:05:05.55 500106090 504000066008 5,000,000 
Eclipse mill, South Stillwater: 

Lumber : 17,000,000 

Lath ..... 67 = .000 

~—— ‘ 0,000 





. A. Ewart (formerly Tozer little mill), South “Sail 
eames 
DN Dned ction koae dois eek edhe toe ek 7,500,000 
SPR RR a aaa NAR SRN ESIGN A 2,500,000 
W. F. Mackey (formerly Hershey Lumber Company), 
Oak Park: 


RAO so 05 5. 6:6'9:4 0 0.610:0:6:0 0919 90:000:0.008% sake 908% 16,000,000 

SAMBO 0:55 6055040516 4:05.00 bo s\0 5 w0dbn ens s se 6 ease 0d 7,000,000 
Central Lumber Company, Hudson, Wis.: 

DD .0:cvto6sbs00b TAeEODEES hhad eee ee sed 25,000,000 

Serr yer rrr TT eer rere err Cre re 11,000,000 

Ey oe ee re re erry er ee 4,500,000 
J. E. McGrath, Pine City, Minn.: 

DN. 64.65 nop hiee anes Oke eae Aedes ee ewalas 3,000,000 

BE. 65 4:4.9562666564RRE EAE CTEN CAC RR ASSO OSG 600,000 





WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 19.—The report from the 
building inspector’s office for last week shows a decrease 
in the number of permits issued as compared with the 
same week in 1905. Thirty permits were issued, with 
an aggregate value of $110,255. 

Many Wisconsin retail lumber dealers have been in the 
city this week attending the semi-annual convention of 
the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
which has been held at the Plankinton house. The con- 
vention closed with a banquet Wednesday noon. The 
newly organized KoKoals held their Koruskation on 
Tuesday evening. 

Frank N. Snell was elected master of Damascus 
Lodge, No. 290, F. & A. M., at its annual communication 
Tuesday evening of this week. The lodge was organized 
not quite two years ago and Mr. Snell was one of the 
active ones in its organization as a charter member. 

A party of Wisconsin sash and door manufactur- 
ers took dinner together at the Athletic Club, Mil- 
waukee, last Saturday, and discussed informally condi- 
tions relating to their particular line of business. 
In the party were H. S. Gould, of the Gould Manu- 
facturing Company, and Steve Radford, of the Rad- 
ford Bros. Company, Oshkosh; Walter Curtis, of the 
Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau; John Stevenson, 
formerly with the Williamson & Libby Company, and 
Mr. Richmond, of the Morgan Company, Oshkosh, and 
A. L. Ames, of the Curtis & Yale Company; Walter 
M. Paddock, Cream City Sash & Door Company, and 
L. Nuesse and Marshall C. Moss, of the Rockwell Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Milwaukee. 
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IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Dec. 17.—Trade seems to be 
gradually falling off as the holidays approach. There 
is no overstock of lumber on hand at the factories and 
consuming industries and the fact is that business is in 
a very healthy condition, and trade will be as good after 
January 1 as we have had at any time this year. Lum- 
ber is going to be wanted and to the full limit of 
supply. 

It is surprising to see how well stocks have been 
cleaned up at some of the mills—in some cases every- 
thing, to the last board, has been shipped. At other 
places there are almost unbroken stocks, and thus it 
varies, all the way from full stocks to clean yards and 
empty pile bottoms in other places. 

A number of mills are starting or getting ready to 
start soon, and logs are arriving at the mills, especially 
where hauled in by farmers who use the turnpike“*roads. 
The weather has hardly been cold enough to make good 
ice roads and no one expects to do much hauling till 
after Christmas. There are lots of logs on the skids 
everywhere and plenty of men in the camps. 

Bireh has been moving fairly well the past week and 
maple, soft elm and other woods to the extent of the 
supply. Basswood, ash and oak are practically all out 
of the market and cannot be considered for the next 
six months. What rock elm is cut this winter will 
doubtless be shipped out green, as was the case to some 
extent this season. Hemlock is moving fairly well, con- 
sidering the closing of the year, and is going to be used 
a great deal for crating, box work and purposes where 
a soft wood is needed. A better demand for building 
lumber is looked for next spring. 





WISCONSIN COMPANY BUYS INDIANS’ TIMBER. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Dec. 15.—The report of Indian Com- 
missioner Leupp, ‘which has recently been made public, 
shows that the Stearns Lumber Company, at Odanah, 
has paid the Odanah Indians $317,838.14 for timber cut 
on the reservation last winter. 

This is the largest amount that the company has ever 
paid the Indians for a single winter’s logging, and all 
of the money, while deposited under the names of the 

various members of the tribe, can be drawn by check 
by the Indian only when it is countersigned by the 
Indian agent. 

The report shows that the Stearns company has not 
entirely finished cutting on all of its old contracts when 
it bought timber at $2 and #4 a thousand. It will have 
a great quantity of this timber left in addition to the 
new contracts under which it is paying the Indians as 
high as $8 and $11 a thousand. It is estimated that the 
Stearns Lumber Company has enough timber in sight on 
the reservation to keep its mill running eight years more. 
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Announcement 
To the Trade: 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
entered the field for the purpose of manufacturing 
and wholesaling all kinds of forest products from a 
telegraph pole to a lath. 

We make a specialty of RAIL and CARGO ship- 
ments of all grades of lumber and shingles in straight 
or mixed quantities. We also have excellent facilities 
for handling orders for CEDAR THLEGRAPH POLES 
and posts. 

Aside from the above we make a specialty of 
SPRUCE not only in its upper grades, but particu- 
larly of the grade known as NO. 1 SHOP COMMON, 
which is conceded to be one of the best materials in 
the market for factory use. 

We have excellent facilities for handling a large 
volume of business, having well established mill con- 
nections, not only with plants in which we are 
interested, but with other mills throughout Washing- 
ton, Oregon and British Columbia. 

We solicit correspondence and lists of your re- 
quirements for quotations, which will receive prompt 
and careful attention. We are in the field to DO 
BUSINESS AND DO IT RIGHT. 


‘Washington Lumber & Timber Co, 


712-713 Lowman Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











If you want 


Pacific Coast Timbers, 
Lumber, Lath or Shingles, 


If you want to get what you order, 


If you want to get it when you 
need it, 


Place your orders with the 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


And do it now. 


Home Office, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Secretary’s Office, - OMAHA. NEB. 


We can S45 to 32x32—100’ TELECODE. 














Red Cedar Shingles 


Despite the floods and car shortage, we have for 
sale 50 carloads of Clears and Extra *A* now in 
transit. The mills are closing, the railroad blockade 


will lap away over into next year and if you want 
stock at reasonable prices, you’d better order early. 


Yard Stock, Lath, Timbers and 


Car Material 


On orders of this kind we are in fine shape to give 
despatch. 


Cedar Telegraph Poles 


We grow these in our back yard and would be 
glad to figure with you. 


ALASKA LUMBER COMPANY, 
Alaska Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





Complete Stock of Porch 
Columns and Siding. 


SHINGLES 


“Maltese Cross,’’ Eurekas, 
Clear. and Perfections. 


WIDE AND CLEAR 


Washington 
Red Cedar 
Lumber. Write, Wire or’ Phone 


Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., 





SEATTLE, 
WASH. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Testimony in Suit for Obstructing River. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 18.—Commissioner Matthews, of 
the federal court, before whom the cases of the United 
States against the Bennett Hardwood Lumber Company, 
E. T. Bennett and the Tennessee Hoop Company have been 
heard this week, has suspended decision in the matter until 
the other case, that of the United States against Moore & 
McFerren, has been heard. The principal witness for the 
United States was Capt. W. D. Connor, of the government 
engineering service, who furnished the evidence on which 
true bills were found against the defendants. He stated that 
in the annual dredging of Wolf river he had found that 
about 20 percent of the sediment taken from the stream 
consisted of sawdust, thus establishing his claim that refuse 
was being dumped by the defendants into the stream, inter- 
fering with navigation thereon. 

E. T. Bennett, president of the Bennett Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, was the only witness in the case of the 
United States against himself and his company. He asserted 
that he had not deliberately thrown any sawdust or other 
refuse into the stream, but that he, together with other 
lumbermen, had done everything possible to improve the 
condition of Wolf river and to keep it in thoroughly navi- 
gable condition. He said that it had been a custom for 
years for the lumbering industries along the river to make 
a framework of slabs, securely fastened together, and to 
throw sawdust and other refuse into this with a view to re- 
claiming land along the stream. He further declared that. 
instead of doing harm by this method, his company and 
others had succeeded in reclaiming considerable land that 
would otherwise have gone to waste and that they had 
shown their faith therein by building portions of their 











Ja TACOMA, WASH. “2a 
FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers. TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Elbe, Wash 























FIR vellow Fir F'R 


Choice Stock. Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension S1 S1E. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 











(GOOD RED 


CEDAR SHINGLES | 


are a specialty of ours—particular 
stress being laid on the “Good.” 
We can ship in straight cars or 
mixed with 


Red Cedar Siding 


and where it is desired can in- 
clude Fir. Inquiries solicited. 


West Coast Shingle Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. a 


jae CALIFORNIA “Se 


CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kilndried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 
































Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Ter. 








12th Floor, James Flood Bldg., 
Market & Powell Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 








plants on the lands thus reclaimed. He further declared 
that sawdust had a commercial value and that it was not 
thrown away by — interests but used to realize 
whatever it might a n the market. The testimony 
of ‘the Tennessee Hoo’ ompany was along the same line. 
—— will be rendered when the other case has been 
eard. 


Subject to Inheritance Tax. 


STILLWATER, MINN., Dec. 18.—The estate of the late David 
Tozer is subject to the state inheritance tax according to 
a decision of Judge F. T. Wilson, of the probate court of 
Washington county. ‘The estate will carry the case to the 
supreme court. Mr. Tozer was several times a millionaire 
and was one of the richest men in the St. Croix valley. He 
died at his home in this city last spring. Beginning as a 
laborer in the woods he made his millions in logging, saw 
mills and timber. He had holdings in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Washington. In January, 1903, he converted his prop- 
erty into a corporation, excepting one farm and his home- 
stead. The capital stock was placed at $300,000 and divided 
into 3,000 shares. One share each was held by three chil- 
dren and D. J. McCuish, his confidential man. Mr. Tozer 
executed a writing giving to his four children 499 shares 
each and to his wife 1,000 shares. The children at the same 
time conveyed the stock to the father and mother for life 
with a reservation to themselves after that. 

Judge Wilson decides that no consideration was paid for 
any transfer to the children and that the entire transaction 
was one testamentary in character; that the pretended gift 
to the children is void, except as a gift by will, and the 
stock still belongs to the David Tozer estate and is subject 
to the inheritance tax. The proceeding was instituted by 
E. T. Young, the attorney general, and argued by him and 
an assistant. 
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Strikers to Stand Trial. 


As a result of the strike riot of October 8 in the James 
Maclaren Lumber Company’s mill in Buckingham, Quebec, 
resulting in the killing of three men, six strikers have been 
committed by Judge Choquette, of Montreal, to stand trial 
for manslaughter and riotous conduct. They will be tried 
at the Court of King’s Bench, which will be held in Hull, in 
February or March. The men are out on $1,200 bail each. 
In giving his decision on the preliminary investigation the 
judge said it was possible that there was not enough evi 
dence on the more serious charge. Albert Maclaren, president 
of the company, and J. E. Vallillee, manager, were dis- 
charged, as there was no proof that they took part in the 
conflict. Mr. Vallillee had been brought in for not reading 
the riot act as mayor of the town, but no testimony was 
given to prove that he knew that there was going to be 
violence. A striker who swore against the mayor is held for 
perjury and Yvon Lamontagne, solicitor for the strikers, is 
sued for $10,000 damages for alleged injury to Mr. Vallillee’s 
reputation. Alexander Maclaren, Coroner Rodrique and five 
constables have been through the preliminary inquiry, but no 
decision has been given in their case. 





London Mahogany Firm in Trouble. 

Many American lumbermen will regret to learn that a re 
ceiving order in bankruptcy has been made against John 
Burton, the well known dealer in mahogany and American 
hardwoods of Curtain-road, E. C. The estate shows liabili- 
ties of $40,000 and a deficiency of $28,000. Mr. Burton has 
always held an honored place in the London hardwood trade 
and his troubles in 1903, when his firm was known as Bur- 
ton, Brine & Read, Limited, brought him considerable sym 
pathy. Since that date he has traded in his own name and 
his present failure is entirely ascribed to want of capital. 
It is hoped to pay a dividend of $2.50 on the pound to the 
unsecured creditors, subject to certain large claims being 
withdrawn, but whether this will be done seems doubtful 
at present. No American shippers are included in the list 
of unsecured creditors. 
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Old Case Settled. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 18.—A judgment for $20,000 has 
been rendered the Chickasaw Cooperage Company against 
the Union Railway Company for the condemnation of a 16- 
foot right of ter | through the property of the complainant 
in north Memphis. The damage were sought in return for 
the actual value of the property taken by the defendant com- 
pany and the damage to buildings owned by the complain 
ants. The suit has been pending in the circuit court for 
several years and has been fought with considerable bitter 
ness by both parties thereto. 








Settled Out of Court. 

CALUMET, MIcH., Dec. 19.—John O. Maxey, secretary of 
the Superior & Southern railroad, incorporated a year ago 
for the purpose of extending a line from Champion to Huron 
bay over the old Huron bay roadbed, brought action in the 
circuit court of Baraga county for money he claims to have 
spent in the promotion of the enterprise. M. C. Phillips, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and another officer of the railroad com- 
pany settled the suit out of court for $4,000. 
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Warrant for Alleged Absconder. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Dec. 15.—A warrant has been issued 
for the arrest of Albert Clement, cashier of the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Company, of Hermansville, Mich. Clement 
left recently and it is alleged took with him $10,000 of his 
employer’s money. He left a wife and daughter at Hermans 
ville and his father lives in Milwaukee. 





Sheriff’s Sale of Timber Land. 


MENOMINER, MICH., Dec. 16.—This was the date set for 
the sale at public auction by the sheriff of Dickinson county 
of the timber land and other effects of the Lindsley-Bauman 
Cedar Company. ‘The sale is to satisfy a judgment held by 
the Corn Exchange Bank, of Chicago, amounting to $15,000. 
Frank Brown, a representative of the company, stated last 
week that the financial troubles of the company were being 
straightened out and that the company would operate this 
winter as usual. 





Claim for Salvage. 


CALUMET, MICH., Dec. 19.—The Nester estate, of Baraga 
and Detroit, Mich., has filed libel papers for $12,000 against 
the steamer Robert Holland and barges Keith and Hvile for 
salvage claimed to be due the steamer Schoolcraft for pick- 
ing up the three boats when the steamer became disabled 
off Point Abbey, Lake Superior, November 27. 


Failure to Carry Out Contract. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 15.—Jarrett Bros., lumber dealers, 
in the Charham superior court recently brought proceedings 
against E. M. Hodges for failure to carry out a contract 
for delivery of cypress logs to their mill west of the city. 
At the hearing it developed that Mr. Hodges had cut and 
rafted the material but had failed to deliver at point previ- 
ously selected by the plaintiff, whereupon Jarrett Bros. 
had the defendant arrested for larceny after trust. The 
case was tried December 13 and Hodges was acquitted. 


Tie Company Loses Suit. 


CaLuMeET, MIcH., Dec. 17.—In the circuit court of Macki- 
nac county the suit of J. G. McClintock and Mark Lehigh 
against the Standard Tie Company, of Detroit, was tried by 
jury. Action was brought to recover a balance claimed to 
be due on a quantity of cedar ties sold by plaintiffs. The 
jury returned a verdict of $743.76 and costs. 








TIMBER LAND SALES. 


EASTERN MEN INVEST IN WASHINGTON 
TIMBER. 


The largest timber land and mill deal reported this 
week has just been concluded by O. W. Brown, agent 
for timber lands in Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia, at Seattle, whereby W. H. Thompson & Son, 
of Grand Rapids, and other eastern investors become 
the owners of the Lincoln Creek Lumber Company’s 
saw mill, four miles west of Centralia, two miles of 
logging railroad equipped with one steam locomotive 
and a number of cars, 65,000,000 feet of fir and cedar, 
1,500 acres of other timber land, and the William Parks 
shingle mill and forty acres of land adjacent to the Lin- 
coln plant. The purchase price was $150,000. The Lin- 
coln mill has a daily capacity of 40,000 feet, which will 
be materially increased. The Parks shingle mill will 
be moved and consolidated with the Lincoln lumber plant 
and the ground used for yards. It is the intention of 
the purchasers to build a spur track from the mill to the 
Northern Pacific railroad, a distance of one and three- 
quarters miles. In the transaction Mr. Brown acted 
as agent of both the seller and buyer and personally 
superintended the cruising of the timber purchased. 








LOUISIANA TIMBER SOLD. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Dec. 15.—One of the largest deals 
in hardwood timber made in this section of the coun- 
try was consummated in this city yesterday afternoon 
when a syndicate formed of Illinois capitalists bought 
17,000 acres of land acquired by the Chicago-Texas Land 
& Lumber Company some time ago from D. R. Swift, of 
this city. This property is located along the Sabine 
river in the north and west part of the parish, and com- 
prises some of the finest hardwood land in the district. 
At the head of the syndicate as president and general 
manager is W. Scott Matthews, formerly of Centralia, 
Ill., but now of Ouichita parish, in this state. Besides 
Mr. Matthews in this syndicate are W. K. Murphy, of 
Pinckneyville, Ill.; C. B. Cole, of Chester, Ill.; John B. 
Jackson, of Havana, IIl., and Judge George W. Hall, of 
DuQuoin, Il]. ‘The deal was made immediately from 
M. W. Greeson, of Prescott, Ark., who acquired the 
property from D. G. Robertson, the trustee for the 
Chicago-Texas Land & Lumber Company. The considera- 
tion was between $160,000 and $170,000. The purchase, 
in connection with the large holdings of the same gentle- 
man, makes the company one of the largest holders of 
this class of property in the country. The property 
embraces a small saw mill on the lands of the company. 





WILL DEVELOP TIMBER. 


R. C. Huston and H. L. Fowler, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and A. B. Linn, of New Orleans, La., closed a 
deal in New Orleans for the purchase of 850 acres of 
cypress lands on the border of Orleans and Jefferson 
parishes. They are organizing a $25,000 stock com- 
pany and will develop the timber on the land. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Dee. 15.—Captain John F. Daniel has 
bought 5,000 aeres of rich Elkhorn timber and coal lands 
on Lower Elkhorn, in Letcher county, from William 
Thornberry, Grant Thornberry and Bentley & Belcher, 
Elkhorn lumbermen. The consideration was not made 
known. It is announced that they begin immediately 
after the first of the new year to develop the property. 


——e——eoeoreY 


STAVE MEN BUY TIMBER LANDS. 

SERGENT, Ky., Dec. 18.—Fell & Jones, stave manufac- 
turers, closed a deal December 17 on 4,000 acres of Ash 
Camp and Elkhorn creek coal and timber lands east of 
here, which they propose to begin developing early in 
the spring. The consideration was not made known. 
Fell & Jones are the pioneer stave men in the Kentucky 
field. 

CLEVELAND, VA., Dec. 14.—Samuel Aston has bought 
4,000 acres of fine timber properties covered with virgin 
forests along Carr’s Fork and Troublesome creek, in the 
eastern section of Knott county. Mr. Aston will buy 
other tracts in that county in the near future. He 
wants 13,000 acres in a body. 





VIRGIN TIMBER SOLD. 

M. C. Mann and E. W. West, of Manchester, Va., and 
J. M. Turner, of Amelia county, Virginia, have bought 
25,000,000 feet of timber in Chatham county, North 
Carolina, for which they paid about $100,000. The tim- 
ber is the original growth and is about ten miles from 
Durham, on the Durham & South Carolina railroad. It 
is the best kind of North Carolina pine and oak. It is 
understood that the Manchester men have also obtained 
options on other timber in different sections of North 
Carolina. 


IOWA MEN BUY OREGON TIMBER. 

Astoria, ORE., Dec. 17.—William M. Bray, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., sold to the Crossett Timber Company, of 
Davenport, Ia., 7,124.11 acres of timber land located in 
the Big Creek district. The consideration named is 
$50,000, but judging from the figures obtained in other 
recent deals, this is thought to be less than one-half the 
actual price paid. The deed reserves to the seller the 
coal, petroleum and natural gas rights on two sections of 
the property. 


STATE BUYS FOREST TRACTS. 
WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Dec. 12.—By negotiations com- 
pleted recently the state gains possession of several thou- 
sand acres of valuable land in Union, Lycoming, Clin- 
ton and Center counties as a part of the forest reserva- 
tion. The timber land was purchased from Munroe H. 
Kulp & Co., of Shamokin, for $30,000. 
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DECEMBER 22, 1906. 


AMERICAN !LUMBERMAN. 





DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


———_——_—eoOoOoron 


Considering the season, trade is holding up remark- 
ably well. ‘‘Holding up’’ does not exactly describe 
the situation, for as a matter of fact there is very 
much more life in the door and mill work business 
now than it exhibited the first of the month. From 
all sections of the country come reports of a consid- 
erable volume of business being transacted, and the 
inquiries coming into the factories foreshadow an ex- 
ceptionally good business for the spring months. The 
sash and door business this fall has been unsatisfac- 
tory, not so much in the matter of demand as prices. 
Quite recently the glass men have taken a decided 
stand upon the question of values and as shop lumber 
has advanced materially in price the sash and door 
men appear to have come to the conclusion that if 
they are to make any money they will have to establish 
and maintain better prices than they have been 
getting. Accordingly advances of from one to three 
points have been made and all quotations now sent out 
are based upon these higher prices. The way the 
consuming trade has received the new schedule and 
the amount of business which has been practically 
assured for January and February delivery have been 
a surprise to manufacturers, and they are today in a 
much more contented frame of mind than that exhib- 
ited a month ago. Most of the inquiries are for cargo 
lots for future delivery, but there is a considerable 
amount of business being placed every day to meet 
present requirements. The majority of the factories 
are about ready for their annual closedown in order 
that they may inventory their stock and make needed 
repairs to the mills. They appear to be sanguine 
about the conditions which will obtain when they shall 
have opened up for the 1907 trade. 


* * * 


The trade in sash and doors in and around Chicago 
is rather peculiar. All through the fall prices of sash, 
doors and millwork were exceedingly low, so low in 
fact that it seemed impossible that the manufacturers 
could make any money. The recent pronounced 
strengthening of the glass market and the firm prices 
on all kinds of factory lumber have combined to 
instill strength into the sash and door market and 
prices have gone up from 10 to 15 percent. Traveling 
men representing local manufacturers have been given 
positive instructions to accept no orders upon the 
old price basis and the business being received and 
inquiries filed indicate that the consuming trade 
recognizes the justice of the increase in values and 
will not let it have any bearing upon consumption. 
The factories will soon close down for their annual 
stock taking, repairing and general cleaning up but 
they will do so prepared to reopen for 1907 work with 
the confident expectation that the year will prove 
far better than they had thought it would two months 
ago. . P 

The Kansas City sash and door people are still busy 
on odd work, and the planing mills will run steadily 
through the year, and likely through the winter, as 
the local demand is affording a steady volume of 
business. There is no call for stock goods to speak 
of and the sash and door men are closing about the 
most unsatisfactory season in their experience. Prices 
are still weak, notwithstanding efforts to put the 
market in better shape. 

* * * 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills were never more busy 
than they are now in spite of the lateness of the 
season. The local demand is keeping up to its ut- 
most and it is said that the mills in the eastern door 
trade are shipping whole carloads of finished work by 
express to meet the needs of the seaboard builders. 
The prospect is for a full run for some time and pos- 
sibly all winter. The plan is to do all the building 
possible, both here and eastward this winter. 


* * * 
Business is not as firm in New York city as it was 
a month ago among the larger mills. Several manu- 


facturers seem to have suflicient special work under 
way to keep them going at a satisfactory rate. 
Western jobbers are keenly competing for anything 
in sight and the general impression is that there is 
hardly enough business going to call the market brisk. 
It is believed that after January 1, when plans for 
new buildings will be filed, that there will be an 
improvement in inquiries, and the situation will be 
considerably stronger than it is now. 


7” * * 


The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., 
is closing the year in a most satisfactory manner. 
The product of the mills is in strong demand and the 
prices realized are sufficiently high to encourage the 
mill owners. As a result, gratifying activity prevails 
in the mill section along President and other streets, 
and the aggregate output of frames and doors is im- 
pressive. The year has been one of exceptional pros- 
perity for the millmen, and the new year holds out 
bright prospects. 

* * 

The sash and door manufacturers of Los Angeles 
are again overcrowded with orders. Local shops are 
all crowded with orders for odd sized work, and they 
are also making a good many fir doors. The glass 
situation has been relieved somewhat lately. There 
is no occasion for cutting prices at present and they 
are said to be quite firm; rather stiffer if anything. 
The interior finish factories are crowded with work 
to the limit, while two weeks ago the proprietors 


were beginning to talk of shutting down a part of 
their shops. 
+ . * 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., 
report trade in excellent shape so far as demand and 
prices are concerned. There is continued difficulty 
in making rail shipments, however, with no certainty 
of when there will be any measure of relief. Manu- 
facturers dependent on the open market for logs or 
Jumber find both hard to obtain. The demand for 
fir doors continues notably strong. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION INQUIRES 
INTO TRAFFIC CONDITIONS. 


(Continued from page 42.) 


Q. Did he tell you there was a mistake or what? A. He 
held me up for three or four days and found that I was not 
going to pay the demurrage and then he released the car. 

Q. You say he locked the car? How did he do it? 
A. Put a padlock on it. 


Q. He locked it so you couldn’t yet your plunder out? 
A. No, it was lumber. [Laughter.] 

Q. How long did you wait? A. Several days. 

Q. How many more instances of that kind have you? 
A. I have here car No. 20136 M. P. 

Q. When did you have trouble over that? A. We Rot 
the notice July 11. It was delivered to us August 14. The 
yard clerk telephoned that the car was over there. 

Was that the same yard clerk? A. Yes, sir, or at 
least the same place. He said the car had arrived on 
—" 9 and wanted car service. 

- You had not been down to see the car before that? 
A. We did not know it was there. 

Q. Then you are notified of the presence of cars that 

are not present. A. Yes, sir. 


Q.. Have you ever taken that up with T. P. Adams? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did you ever get any comfort from him? A. No, 
we got more trouble. 


. He gave you no satisfaction? A. We can’t even get 
replies to our letters. 


Q. How many letters have you written to T. P. Adams? 
A. I guess about a dozen. 


Q. wish you would call on Mr. Adams tomorrow and 


see if he will not straighten this out for you. A. I have 
got something else to do. 


- No one ever got any trouble out of T. P. Adams. 
A. He is the man that started it all. I even had to write 


one general manager in order to get any answer to my 
etters. 


Q. And did he right things for you? A. Not yet. 


\ y 
. Then he promised to do it? A. Yes, they will prom- 
ise to do anything. 


Q. What is the trouble now? A. I don’t even get 
freight bills for my money. 


. After you paid the money? A. Yes, sir. I get a 
receipt on a slip of paper. I take a check up and the clerk 
picks up a piece of paper somewhere in the office and writes 
me out a receipt. Then, when I want to get a proper 
receipt I can’t get it, even from Mr. Adams. I write him 
three or four times, and finally get a copy of the bill, but 
don’t get the original freight bill. 

Q. Are you doing a good business? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is all. 

The next witness was President Warner, of the Lumber 
Exchange of St. Louis, which organization, he explained 
to the commission, is incorporated and has chiefly to do 
with the inspection of lumber, maintaining a force of 
inspectors whose inspection was recognized as official by 
the city. He stated that conditions at present were such 
that it was practically impossible to contract for the 
purchase or the sale of lumber for delivery at any speci- 
fied time. As a specific instance he stated that he was 
under contract at the present time for the delivery of 
seven cars of lumber to the American Car & Foundry 
Company, at Jeffersonville, Ind. He had the lumber on 
a switch of the Memphis division of the Southern rail- 
way and the people there who bought it gave their 
inability to get cars as a reason for not having shipped 
it. Upon a personal visit he found this to be true and 
had taken the matter up with the agent of that railroad 
in St. Louis without results. He had been informed that 
there had been but twenty-five empty cars delivered to that 
division of the Southern railway for the last four weeks, 
this being the division between Memphis and Chatta- 
nooga. The station in question was about eighty miles 
west of Chattanooga and there were in all sixty cars of 
lumber piled there awaiting shipment by various parties. 
Not only all the space immediately contiguous to the 
switch had been filled but two separate ranks of lumber 
had been piled which would necessitate rehandling by 
wagon in order to load into the cars when cars were 
available, thus occasioning extra handling expense. The 
witness had been in business in St. Louis for thirty years 
and present conditions were the worst he had ever seen. 

The remaining witnesses of the afternoon were in 
regard to conditions in grain shipments in Texas and 
also in regard to the annoying and expensive congestion 
of live stock shipments. Attorney Cowan presented let- 
ters from various shippers stating that in some instances 
cattle had been driven for 500 miles and then held for 
days and weeks awaiting cars which had been ordered in 
advance and, in some instances, the cattle had to be 
turned out to range again, while in others, after finally 
reaching the market, their condition had deteriorated so 
much as greatly to affect their price. Cattle which were 
in prime condition when ready for shipment had, in some 
cases, shrunk so that they had to be sold for feeders. 

He also placed upon the stand Mr. Throop, inspector 
at St. Louis for the Cattle Raisers’ Association, who 
gave considerable testimony along this line. Mr. Throop 
established the fact also that up to the present time in 
1906 67,800 cars of all kinds of cattle, sheep and horses 
came to the St. Louis market as against 71,157 up to the 
same period in 1905. Shipments had therefore been less 
although the number of stock cars was, of course, at 
least as great. The witness thought that the scarcity of 
ears for the movement of stock was due to the fact that 
the railroads were using the cars for the movement of 
other commodities, upon which there might perhaps not 
be the danger of loss that there would be on live stock, 
or the necessity of prompt movement from the point of 
origin to market, which is enforceable in the case of live 
stock. 














Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.’y & Treas. 








You Cannot Think 
Of Anything Better 


right now if you are trying to please your trade and at the 
same time make money for yourself, than those doors we've 
been talking about for the past 16 years that won’t shrink, 
won’t warp and won’t swell. Dealers all over are realiz- 
ing that these are facts and find it’s an argument that 
attracts customers when backed with our 


Red Cedar Doors 


We also manufacture 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


as well as cedar sash, mouldings, finish, siding, columns and 
shingles. Our fir doors are taking the place of eastern pine 
doors because they are stronger and more durable and can 
be sold at a less price. If you are wide awake to your best 
interests write us direct or drop a line to our nearest repre- 
sentative and we will tell you all about our doors. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: Harry Osgood, Box 913, Lincoln, Neb.+ 
Harry L. Fuller. Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston: Langdon & Palmer, 
66 Broad St., New York; W. C. Ashenfelter, Builders Exchanga 
Philadelphia. 








If You’re Ambitious 


you can’t afford to be bothered with slow ship- 
ments or inferior grades. Try a car of our 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Eastman Lumber Co., 
Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 
210-11 Berlin Bidg., TACOMA, WASH. 
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L. C. PALMER, Pres, J. M. LEITER, Sec. 
J.8. BRADLEY, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


OREGON FIR 
AND LARCH LUMBER 


Direct from Manufacturers. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON, 























We Can Ship 


you promptly strictly air-dried 


Red Cedar Siding 


in straight cars or mixed with 
Shingles via any route. We 
also manufacture 


Fir Lumber 


in all forms. Send us your 
orders. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


Main Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


Minneapolis Office, 
1016 Lumber Exchange, Chas, Van Pelt, Manager. 














Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 


WHOLESALE DEALRRS Ih 


Lands, Logs 
Lumber 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
Mills at Everett, Wash. 








‘FIR LUMBER | 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 








A EVERETT, WASH. a 
Fir Lumber and Lath | 
Car and cube Shippers. 


Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 


Mills and General Offices at 
EVERETT, © WASHINGTON. ° 
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ST. LOUISANS IN A TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION. 


A number of St. Louis manufacturers of lumber and 
St. Louis wholesale dealers met at the Mercantile club, 
Wednesday evening, December 19, and organized un- 
der the name of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Traffic As- 
sociation. A tenm:porary organization was effected a 
couple of months ago with P. L. Kershaw, F. C. A. 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, as chairman and 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh, manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, as secretary. The temporary or- 
ganization that ealled the meeting held Wednesday 
night was composed of W. E. Grayson, secretary Gray- 
son-McLeod Lumber Company; Curtis M. Jennings, 
Berthold & Jeunings; Thomas C. Whitmarsh, manager 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, and P. L. Kershaw, 
F. C. A. Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. 

In the call sent out was enclosed a copy of the con- 
stitution, by-laws and prospectus, which outlined the 
purposes of the organization. The constitution gives 
the name of the organization as ‘‘The Lumbermen’s 
Tratflic Association,’’ to be composed of individuals 
and concerns directly interested in the manufacture 
and distribution of lumber or products of the forest. 
The oilicers will be a president, vice president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and the committees, each composed 
of three, shall be the executive, ways and means, and 
traftic, except that the traffic committee shall consist 
of five members. The committee on traffic shall pass 
upon claims or traffic questions. The annual dues will 
be $25. 

The prospectus of the purposes of the organization 
recites that it is intended to protect its members from 
incompetence or arbitrary methods of claim depart- 
ment representatives or traflic officials, unjust treat- 
ment or discrimination by transportation department 
ofticials, protection against unjust and arbitrary treat- 
ment by car service associations, enactment of legis- 
lation for modification of car service rules, protection 
against weighing association injustices, enactment of 
legislation to hasten payments of overcharges and loss 
and damage claims and ‘‘to safeguard the interest 
of the membership against the present dire possibil- 
ities in the ultimate readjustment of conditions made 
necessary by the enactment of the Hepburn act to reg- 
ulate commerce,’’ in regard to which the prospectus 
says: 

Under the present interpretation by most of the carriers, 
whatever rates are collected via the route a shipment moved 
are correct and retainable, providing only that they are 
tariff. The fact that cheaper rates apply via other routes 
does not influence their view, because of the provisions of 
the Hepburn law. That we did not misroute the shipment, 
or that the shipment moved improperly by direct fault of the 
carriers, and directly contrary to our routing instructions, 
is quite immaterial to the carriers. If tariff rate only was 
collected via the route that the shipment moved, we are re- 
ferred to the Hepburn act, regardless of conditions causing 
or surrounding the movement. ; 

These conditions and interpretations will change with time, 
but unless we are alert and keep a watchful eye to our 
interests they will change to our lasting detriment and to 
the interests of the carriers. 

The committee on traflic shall be charged with the duty 
of pressing all the foregoing sections, of receiving all claims, 
complaints and suggestions from the membership, of weigh- 
ing carefully the merits of same and taking such action or 
adopting such measures as would seem in their judgment to 
be necessary to afford the proper protection, to wit: 

A member presents a claim for overcharge in weight to the 
committee, which in his judgment is entirely just and which 
claim has been finally declined by the carrier (after sundry 
futile appeals) on the authority of one of the weighing asso- 
ciations. 

It is then the duty of the committee carefully to con- 
sider the evidence. If in the judgment of the committee the 
evidence is doubtful or needs strengthening the committee 
returns the claim to the member, either rejected or with 
suggestions. If, however, the committee find that the claim 
is well founded and just the claim is returned to the member 
approved. The member then resubmits the claim to the car- 
rier with the following statement: “This matter has been 
duly submitted to the committee on traffic of the Lumber- 
men’s Traffic Association, who have carefully considered and 
approved it, and you are respectfully requested to reconsider 
the decision rendered.’’ Should the claim be again declined 
the committee will then decide whether or not the courts 
would sustain an action for recovery, such action being 
subject to the approval of the executive committee. Prior 
to such action, however, it might be decided as best for the 
association committee to address the official of the carriers. 
An outline of the method merely is intended. It should be 
understood, however, that should the committee return the 
claim to the member rejected no protest will be entertained. 

The organization, it is understood, was brought about 
by the manufacturers and wholesale lumber dealers be- 
ing dissatisfied with the Hepburn act, enacted by the 
fifty-ninth Congress and which went into effect last 
\ugust. 

A eomplete organization was perfected Wednesday 
night by the election of officers and committees, as 
follows 

S. H. Fullerton, president, Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, vice president, 
Company, St. Louis. 

W. W. Cameron, second vice president, W. W. Cameron & 
Co., Waco, Tex. 

J. C. Graham, secretary, Van Cleve Lumber Company, St. 
Louis. 

Cc. M. Jennings, treasurer, Berthold & Jennings, St. Louis. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 

Colonial Lumber & Timber Company, St. 


W. T. Ferguson Lumber 


M. L. Fleishel, 
Louis. 

Let E. Grayson, Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, St. 
Louis. 

C. M. Jennings, Berthold & Jennings, St. Louis. 

U. L. Clark, Detroit Timber & Lumber Company, St. 
Louis. 
A. J. Niemeyer, Monarch Lumber Company, St. Louis. 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEB. 

M. L. Fleishel, Colonial Lumber & Timber Company, St. 
Louis. 

A. J. Niemeyer, Monarch Lumber Company, St. Louis. 

A. C. Ramsey, Arkansas Lumber Company, St. Louis. 

TRAFFIC COMMITTEE. 

P. L. Kershaw, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. 
Louis. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, St. 
Louis. 

= E. Grayson, Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, St. 
Louis. 





Among those present were: 

P. L. Kershaw, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

Cc. J. Trowbridge, of the Monarch Lumber Co. 

J. S. Berthold, of Berthold & Jennings. 

W. B. Arnold, of William W. Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex. 
T. C. Whitmarsh, of W. T. Ferguson Lumvucr (Co. 

W. C. Grayson, of Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co. 

J. ©. Graham, of Van a Lumber Co. 

J. * Nourse,, of Nourse-Taylor Lumber Co., Chicago. 

C. W. Reighard, of Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

motion was carried that the secretary be instructed 
to have printed in pamphlet form the prospectus, to be 
distributed (accompanied by an invitation to join) to all 
manufacturers and shippers of lumber operating mills, 
including white pine, yellow pine, cypress and all hard- 
woods generally, as well as all shingle mills. In fact all 
manufacturers of forest products, all of whom are doubt- 
less interested. 


a 





A NEW MICHIGAN HARDWOOD CONCERN. 


Advices from Cadillac, Mich., give details of the or- 
ganization of the Wexford Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters in that city. This concern was chartered last 
week as a lumber manufacturing and distributing com- 
pany, authorized to deal in all manner of forest prod- 
ucts. 

The names of the incorporators include some well 
known hardwood operators of the state, the stockholders 
and officers being A. F’. Anderson, president; Joseph 8. 
Campbell, vice president; William F. Gustine, secretary 
and treasurer, and Joseph Anderson. 

The new company has an authorized capital of $100,- 
000 and controls at present about 25,000,000 feet of 
hardwood timber. It is the intention of the officers of 
this concern to increase its timber holdings within a 
year. The headquarters of the concern will be located at 
Cadillac, as stated, and a mill will be installed at Buck- 
ley, Mich., in Wexford county. 

A. F. Anderson, president of the Wexford Lumber 
Company, heretofore has been a manufacturer and 
wholesale dealer in Michigan hardwoods, with office at 
Cadillac. He is a well known figure in lumber circles in 
that hardwood center, where he has been located for 
many years. 

The secretary and treasurer of the new organization, 
William F. Gustine, has been associated with Mr. Ander- 
son for several years. He has had a wide experience 
in lumber operations and will prove an important asset 
of the new company. 

The active work at the mill and in the woods will be 
under the supervision of Joseph S. Campbell, vice presi 
dent of the company. Until about two years ago Mr. 
Campbell was connected with Cummer, Diggins & Co., 
of Cadillac, having charge of the woods work of that 
firm. 

Joseph Anderson at present has 
mill owned and operated by A. F. 
South Boardman, Mich. 

The new company begins life under favorable auspices 
and with men in charge of its affairs who are acquainted 
with every detail of the manufacture and sale of Michi- 
gan hardwoods. 


charge of the saw 


Anderson, located at 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 
Receipts of lumber by water at the port of Chicago 
during the week ended December 19, showed a considera- 


ble decrease over the previous week. Sixteen vessels 
which entered the harbor brought in 5,856,000 feet of 
lumber and 11,000 ties, as against 15,930,000 feet of 


17,261 ties, 26,000 posts and 126 shingles the 
17201 ties, 26,000 posts and 126,000 shingles the 
previous week. This brings the total receipts at the port 
of Chicago by water from January 1, 1906, to date to 
363,879,000 feet of lumber, 802,130 posts, 1,043,187 ties, 
79,707 poles, 15,546,000 shingles, 4,644,000 lath and 225 
cord of bark. 
Arrivals by date and vessel for the week were: 


December 13—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 
G. Von Platen to the Lord & Bushnell Company, 333,000 
feet. Steamer A. R. Colburn, Alpena, Mich., F. H. Rebe- 
nach to the Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 11,000 ties. 
Schooner &. Simmons, East Jordan, Mich., East Jordan 
Lumber Company to W. O. King & Co., 194,000 feet. 

December 14—Steamer J. Schroeder, Beaver Island, 
Mich., Beaver Island Lumber Company to the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Company, 350,000 feet. Steamer Niko, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany to the same, 488,000 feet. Steamer A. Soper, Boyne 
City, Mich., G. Von Platen to the Theodore Fathauer Com 
pany, 242,000 feet. 

December 15—-Steamer J. D. Marshall, Boyne City, Mich., 
G. Von Platen to the South Side Lumber Company, 400,000 


lumber, 
lumber, 


feet. Steamer M. Wilson, Manistee, Mich., Buckley & 
Douglas Lumber Company to W. O. King & Co., 350,000 
feet. Steamer P. J. Ralph, Pequaming, Mich., Charles 
Hebard & Son to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 
540,000 feet. ;. 
December 17—Steamer P. Sawyer, Charlevoix, Mich., 


Charlevoix Lumber Company to the South Side Lumber 
Company, 450,000 feet. 

December 18—Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Wells, Mich., the 
I. Stephenson Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 


pany, 500,000 feet. Steamer Three Brothers, Charlevoix, 
Mich., W. H. Smith to the Illinois Steel Company, 469,000 
feet. Steamer S. O. Neff, Escanaba, Mich., I. Stephenson 
Company to W. O. King & Co., 300,000 feet. Steamer 


N. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., W. 
South Side Lumber Company, 350,000 feet. 

December 19—Schooner S. J. Tilden, Nahma, Mich., Bay 
du Noquet Company to the Edward ‘Hines Lumber Com- 


3eitner to the 


pany, 580,000 feet. Steamer HZ. Buckley, Manistee, Mich., 
Buckley & Douglas Lumber Company to W. O. King & 


Co., 310,000 feet. 





THE TIME when we shall eat our meals in tabloid 
form is approaching. Even now the man who itches 
to be ‘‘up in the woods’’ has only to sit by his own 
fireside and read ‘‘In Forest Land.’’ 


FROM London comes the prediction that pitch pine 


manufacturers will have competition worthy of the 
name in the English markets from west coast shippers. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—eee 


John O’Brien, jr., of the John O’Brien Lumber Com- 
pany, made a flying visit to the south in the interests of 
his business last week. 

William Bright, of E. L. Roberts & Co., the big sash 
and door concern, returned to the office Wednesday of 
this week after a brief business trip through the south. 

Gen. W. R. Robins, secretary of the C. A. Paltzer 
Lumber Company, has gone east to visit his daughter, 
who resides in Boston. Mr. Robins will remain in the 
east until after the holidays. 

L. D. Parker, for many years with the Curtis & Yale 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., is now associated with 
the Iroquois Door Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. This is 
the eastern branch of the Cream City Sash & Door Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Paul Lachman, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in Chicago this week 
and called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He reports 
prospects for a large and satisfactory meeting of his 
association early in the year. 

Ek. C. Hargrave, a lumberman of Bay City, Mich., 
was in Chicago this week and called at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hargrave says that busi- 
ness with him has been good this year and that the pros- 
pects for 1907 appear to be excellent. 

Jeter Ahrens, of True & True Company, manufacturer 
of the ‘‘good doors,’’ formerly one of the most popu- 
lar traveling men on the road, is planning a trip into 
Ohio to clean up some business for his concern. Mr. 
Ahrens expects to be gone only two or three days. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN enjoyed a call this week 
from L. W. Edwards, of the Edwards Lumber Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., who resides at Antigo, Wis., and F. A. 
Fuller, who is identified with the same company and has 
other interests in the state, including a number of retail 
yards. 

John Doerr, who for several years has been manager 
of the Evanston (Ill.) yard of the Pierson Lumber 
Company, has resigned his position to go into business 
for himself. Mr. Doerr has purchased a site in Will- 
mette and will have a yard open for business in a short 
time. 


L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, came back to Chicago Monday morning 
from French Lick, where he has been for two weeks for 
his health. Mr. Barth has not yet appeared at the office, 
but probably will be on deck within the next two or 
three days. 

Francis L. Flynn has severed his connection with the 
American Lumber Company, Manhattan building, Chi- 
cago, with yards at Duluth and West Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis. Mr. Flynn during his service with the 
company was a buyer of hardwood, in which the Ameri- 
can Lumber Company is a well known operator. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was favored with a call 
this week from J. J. Campion, foreign freight agent at 
New Orleans, La., of nearly all the southeastern rail- 
roads which reach New Orleans excepting the Louisville 
& Nashville. Mr. Campion is a vigorous and forceful 
specimen of the railroad man and is accomplishing a 
great deal of good in behalf of his clients. 

Among the visitors to Chicago this week who were 
welcomed to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was W. E. Wailes, secretary of the Tennessee & Alabama 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Wailes is identified with 
the Wood-Dickerson Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
extensive lumber dealer. He expressed himself as in 
hearty sympathy with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
work and the theory of reciprocal demurrage. 


Ian Hamilton Benn, of Price & Pierce, London, Eng- 
land, was in the city this week and called upon the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Benn had been making a 
trip through the south in the interest of the export 
trade. His London firm has imported to Great Britain 
and the continent lately several thousand feet of pitch 
pine. Mr. Benn is always a welcome Visitor to the 
States. 

E. F. Hunter, of Hunter, Rourke & Co., Chillicothe, 
[ll., and with yards in other cities, one of the best 
known and best liked retail lumbermen in Illinois or any 
other political division of the United States, was in 
Chicago this week and paid a visit to the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hunter said that business 
with his concern had been excellent and that the pros- 
pects for next year were extremely flattering. 


Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, of Kansas City, Mo., spent several 
days in the city this week calling upon his many friends 
here and pushing the work of his association. Mr. 
Gorsuch says that while trade with the country dealers 
of his territory has been quiet they are all in a hopeful 
frame of mind and confident that next year will be an 
excellent one from the standpoint of the retail dealer. 

H. C. Scearce, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of Indiana, was a visitor to 
Chicago and called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
He said the Indiana lumber trade had a good business 
throughout the year, but that satisfaction with the last 
year’s business would be intensified if the dealers had 
been able to do as much business as possible, which 
would have been the case if they had had better car 
service throughout the state. 

J. Walton, vice president of the Stearns Company, 
Erie, Pa., was in Chicago on business this week and 
called at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
Stearns Company is known to the lumbermen throughout 





the United States as a manufacturer of high grade band 
saws, circular saws, gangs, heading blocks, carriages 
ete. It also builds engines, and Mr. Walton stated that 
the company had recently sold two locomotives to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company for September deliv- 
ery. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Washington Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, resident at Spokane, Wash., 
was in the city this week and reported progress in work 
in that state. Mr. Porter said that business of the last 
year had been satisfactory in volume, although the 
advance in prices with the mills had been more rapid 
than was consistent with the conservative attitude of the 
retailers’ customers, hence the yards have not enjoyed an 
equal degree of profit with the producer. 


_ A. W. Benson, of the A. W. Benson Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., with factories at Ashland, 
Wis.; Everett, Wash., and Westminster, Canada, was in 
Chicago this week and made an appreciated call tpon 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Benson’s company 
needs no introduction as the manufacturer of the Benson 
three-wheel lumber carts which are used all over the 
United States and in Canada. He reported that the 
business of the company has shown a very gratifying 
expansion this year and that from inquiries received the 
outlook for 1907 is for an even better trade. 


Charles J. True, president of the True & True Com- 
pany, has been on the Pacific coast for the last two 
weeks and has just returned to his desk. Mr. True went 
west in the interests of his company, which has large 
holdings in eastern Washington. He says that the lum- 
ber business on the Pacifie coast is in good shape with 
the exception of the lack of rail facilities, the California 
demand for lumber and structural timber being in 
excess of the supply which it is possible for Washington 
and Oregon manufacturers to place in the San Fran 
cisco market. 


8S. H. Wilson, who represents the True & True Com- 
pany in New York, with headquarters at Rochester, was 
in Chicago Saturday of last week and H. T. Sample, the 
Ohio representative of the same company, whose ho:ne 
town is Dayton, visited the Chicago office Monday of 
this week. Both of these gentlemen report that trade in 
their respective territories is showing a gratifying in- 
crease in strength both as to prices and demand. Orders 
taken now, of course, are principally for delivery in 
January or February, but the inquiry is good and quo- 
tations based upon prices considerably in advance of 
those obtaining in November appear to be acceptable 
to buyers. 


V. E. Mashek, treasurer of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, a well known operator in white pine, norway pine 
and shingles, is giving cigars to his friends this week. 
There is nothing unusual in this, as Mr. Mashek usually 
does give his friends cigars, but these cigars are un- 
usually good, they being one of the outcomes of an 
unusually fortuitous event. Friday of last week there 
arrived at the house of Mashek a young gentleman who 
intends to make it his permanent residence. The 
stranger is reported to be in good health and spirits as 
nearly as can be ascertained from an interpretation of 
his as yet somewhat imperfect English. The aforesaid 
young gentleman is the first bud in this particular branch 
of the Mashek family tree and his father is wearing a 
smile which makes the Quaker Oats and Sunny Jim 
varieties look like facial advertisements of a toothache. 





SASH AND DOOR MANUFACTURERS CONFER. 


A conference of sash and door manufacturers and 
wholesalers was held in St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday of this 
week. Among those participating besides representatives 
of St. Louis firms were John A. Gauger, of John A. 
Gauger & Co.; Harry Munger, of the Foster-Munger 
Company, and W. Arthur Waide, all of Chicago. The 
meeting was largely social, but the business of the last 
twelve months and the prospects for the coming year 
were discussed incisively. All present were much en- 
couraged at the outlook for better things than had been 
experienced during the year just closing, for prices have 
been at sixes and sevens during a large part of 1906 and 
the uncertainty of business has been an unfavorable fea- 
ture. 


THE MORGAN COMPANY PREPARING NEW 
QUARTERS. 

The Morgan Sash & Door Company, the well known 
Chicago manufacturer of sash and doors, has purchased 
a site at the corner of Blue Island avenue and Wood 
street for the erection of a large warehouse and office 
building and a smaller factory for odd work. The lot 
is 355x100 feet and work already has progressed upon 
the building to the extent that the plans are all made 
and excavation has been begun. If present plans do not 
miscarry the new plant will be in operation by the first 
of April and as a characteristic of the Morgan company 
is the energy with which its projected operations are 
carried out, it is more than probable that that date 
will see the new buildings occupied and business being 
carried on with undiminished vigor. 

The main building will be 240 feet long by 100 feet 
wide, four stories and a basement, making it practically 
a five-story building. It will be of brick, mill con- 
struction, and the walls throughout will be heavy enough 
to admit of another story being added should it be 
necessary to do so in the future. The structure will be 
modern in every respect and will be a handsome addi- 
tion to the district. The odd work shop will be 60x80 
feet. It will be located fifty feet from the larger build- 
ing, the distance being an important factor in determin- 
ing the insurance rate which will be applied to the 
warehouse. The two buildings will cost about $100,000. 

The disastrous fire suffered by the Morgan Sash & 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Coast Fir 


Prompt Shipments—Good Grades. 





WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 
And WHOLESALE DEALERS 


S. H. L. Lumber Go. 


206-206 Holland Block, 


We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 





We See 
Your Finish 


Piled up in our yards in the highest grades 
of Western Pine. How do you want it, in 
straight cars or mixed with 4 and 6 inch 
bevel siding ? 

All widths and milled as desired. 


Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Mills located at Ryan, Meyers Falls and Addy, Wash,, on 
. G. N. Ry., and Athol, Idaho, on N. P. Ry. y 











Manufacturers Why not buy your material 
=—— ——— _ for Stock Doors, cut to size, 
ready for use? We furnish 


WESTERN PINE 


Cut Door Stock, kiln dried, exact sizes, surfaced 





two sides, ready for machining. Quote you delivered 
prices. You know exactly what material for door 
costs f.0. b. your factory. Write. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH 








(LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 


POSTS and PILING. 
The Lindsley Bros. ~ 


a SPOKANE, WASH. 


Western White Pine and Larch Lumber. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Doors, Sash, Millwork, Bar and Bank Fixtures 


THE SAW MILL PHOENIX, — gfckc tet Yan ssl Mer 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 




















7—The Pump that always aon, 


because it is simple of construction—can’t freeze or 
BY out of order. Will pump from ponds, pits, tube and 
driven wells and makes a first class fire pump. The 


Van Duzen Steam-Jet Pump 


is the lowest priced reliable steam-jet pump in 
the world, especially serviceable in saw mills 
and planing mills for elevating or forcing water. 
We will send one free for a sO days’ trial to 
anyone mentioning the Am. Lum. 10 sizes. Ask for 


Catalog 25. THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0, 



















fe 

TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 
man’s Actuary for figuring 

the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 

cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 

Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
HEMLOCK 


Special Bill Timbers and Piece Stuff. 


| 
| CEDAR 
| TIES, POLES, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Shipment by water or rail. 


_ H.M.LOUD’S SONS CO. 


Mills and Office: 
AU SABLE, 
MICH. 


Eastern Agent: 
C. H. Stanton 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
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POPLAR 


Plain & Quartered Oak 
. Our Specialties. 


Saw and Planing Mills. 
C.N.0.&T. P. andl. & A. B.R'S, 
Nicholasville. Ky. 

KY. NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
Simcoe, Ky. 






































KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE C0. 








Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock and Pine 
lumber, Pine and Hemlock ltath, White 
and Red Cedar shingles, Maple flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 





Traverse City, Mich. 





























a, PPI IIIS LIED APDIP IS 


OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End Matched 


and 
Hollow 
Backed 





Polished 














J. A. WILKINSON 
TER coscun. onn sass. 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


eee We nal ee ge 
VA.-TENN. 


Western Union 5th Edition. 

















C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC- 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrigon, 810. 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 














Kimmins Lumber Co., “tenn” 


SUCCESSORS TO W. J. CUDE. 


Manufacturers Hardwood Lumber, 
Dealers in Poplar, Oak and Chestnut. 








Riemeier Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Wanted Oak, Poplar cxavis. 








Door Company October 7, was one calculated to paral- 
ize any ordinary concern for a considerable time. Octo- 
ber 7 was Sunday and before the week was out the com- 
pany was doing business and doing a lot of it, in fact 
October fell only a few thousand dollars short of the 
same month of 1905. November was the best month of 
the year and the second best month in the history of 
the organization. H. A. Sellen, manager of the com- 
pany, states that the change from the present location 
to the new will not cause even a slackening in the busi- 
ness. As soon as the completion of the buildings is well 
in sight cars will be sent in there and a good stock 
assembled, while at the same time a good assortment 
though a small stock will be kept at the present head- 
quarters. The new plant will be electrically equipped 
and when everything is ready the power will be turned 
on and the shift from the old to the new quarters will 
be effected without the least interruption to the busi- 
ness. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


New York, Dec. 18.—J. B. Mitchell, local manager of 
the John L. Roper Lumber Company, 18 Broadway, notes 
a firm North Carolina pine demand. He says that 
inquiries and orders are slowly but steadily improving 
and finds every indication of a good trade early next 
year. In line with its recent changes and improvements 
in office representations, the company has opened a new 
office at 88 Broad street, Boston, in charge of J. Kemp 
Tunis, who is well known to the trade. It was found 
necessary to take this step in order to take charge of the 
company’s large and growing New England trade. 

The Wiley, Harker & Camp Company also notes an 
improvement in North Carolina pine conditions. Secre- 
tary Stran states that orders are much better than they 
were a month ago and there are good evidences of a 
continued improvement during the coming few weeks. 
Assortments are not as large as generally supposed and 
prices are on a better basis than formerly. Mr. Stran 
says that the company has sufficient orders to keep its 
large mill stocks moving at a good rate and there has 
been very little opportunity for accumulating any desired 
surpluses. 
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THE MARKETS. 


(For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
see page 29.) 


Chicago. Not much effort is being made by Chi- 
cago lumbermen to secure business. The 1906 season 
is practically over and the difficulty in getting out 
stock for what orders are being received is such as to 
discourage active work in securing them. Of course 
considerable business is being placed for future deliv- 
ery. This is true of the south and north very much 
more than of the west where millmen are very cau- 
tious about accepting time orders upon the present 
schedule of prices. Country trade is very quiet this 
year and this is probably due to the fact that the 
farmers have had exceptionally good crops, are re- 
ceiving good prices for them and are so busy with 
their own concerns that they feel that they have not 
the time to give to the making of improvements, 
preferring to put them off until spring. It always 
has been the case, however, that a good year in the 
country was followed by an excellent season of lum- 
ber sales and dealers are confident that 1907 will 
prove no exception. Stocks in the country yards are 
small, the retailers apparently being possessed by the 
idea that prices will be easier in the spring than they 
are now. However, there seems very little ground for 
this hope on their part and the probabilities are 
strong that they will have to pay at least as much 
money in January and February as they would have 
had to pay in December. Of the business being 
placed now the bulk is for the large industrial com- 
panies and these orders of course are large. Common 
lumber has a decided call in practically all woods and 
in the thicker sizes seems to be especially desired. 
Stocks in the local yards are said to be considerably 
below the average, especially in hardwoods, and stocks 
of these woods appear to be short at points of supply, 
which leads to the supposition that there will be 
considerable difficulty in filling orders for spring 
delivery. 

The box men have been an important factor in 
determining the price of low grade lumber this year 
and values on this class of stock have been higher 
than ever before. The box factories have now closed 
down but operators are still in the market and are 
buying considerable stock atthe stiff prices at which 
it is being held. 

Pacific coast products are beginning to come in a 
trifle more freely than they were last week but it is 
still impossible to get anything out on a time order. 
West coast mill men are not at all anxious to accept 
orders. Many of them are filled up with business 
and demand a premium for any stock they may agree 
to get out. 

In the south cars appear to be moving a little more 
freely but whether this is ground for the hope that the 
shortage is about to be relieved in any material 
degree is not known. It is probable, however, that 
no real relief will be secured before the middle of 
January or perhaps the first of February. 

There has been some accumulations of stocks at the 
yellow pine mills, but so far as can be learned they 
do not aggregate an amount which will materially 
affect prices when sufficient cars to ship shall have 
been secured. Apparently the range of yellow pine 
values is below that of the other woods with which 
it comes into competition and operators here think 
that, if anything, prices will be better in the spring 
than they are now. 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended December 19, were: 













CLAss— No. Value. 
I aos ein Sie Riv ale aw-epne ee eee 9 §$ 4,750 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 58 139,900 

5,000 and under Saree 2¢ 144,800 

10,000 and under SO Pree 17 254,500 
25,000 and under 50,000............. 4 110,000 

I ave hie g a-ha ae ke. o te WSs SACO 11 $ 653,950 
Totals preceding week.............. 112 2,457,450 
Totals corresponding week, 1905..... 84 697,450 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 19, 1906......7,992 63,445,407 
Totals corresponding period 1905 6,763 60,258,425 
Totals corresponding period 1904 5,420 42,053,945 
Totals corresponding period 1903....5,031 38,345,910 
Totals corresponding period 1902....4,920 48,917,115 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 15. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
ee ae Pier ey ere were 51,223,000 6,719,000 
MY dokewacnskspeumleakens am 43,829,000 9,702,000 
DS | 56 eca ic awerenne hes Po eT ee rT 
DED xGsteaecusacasan  seaemne 2,983,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO DECHMBER 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BE: c5n0senekecenndenasaw ate 2,279,594,000 572,413,000 
BN ake ace rdw aw de we eee Caw 2,119,855,000 573,047,000 
DO cc ce cansaesceevies SG Tene —tiék én 
ORIEN: sccccceceasaescs  <bOes4e6 634,000 
SHIPMENTS WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
EL asiyic lana clan Wintear6 ae bla eae 18,150,000 6,442,000 
DE. kieswbnkc cesses castes ees 18,675,000 8,152,000 
DNS | gk cs ekeeeueenue 525,000 1,710,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
DOE. s0cseecens ane sceer anew 999,872,000 468,530,000 
I sh caitnce brave Gene Salers ase eie eiouenee 922,019,000 413,719,000 
TRCEORSED cc cccccccscsccses 77,853,000 54,811,000 
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RECEIPTS BY WATER. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ended December 15....... 14,154,000 126,000 
Corresponding week, 1905...... [ae —60—ts«t 8 HKD DS 
Corresponding week, 1904...... of. errr ee 
Corresponding week, 1903...... 3,460,000 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Corporation orders continue to be the 
chief source of trade both in Chicago and. from out- 
side cities. The aggregate of this class of business 
is sufficient to keep the dealers fairly busy and in a 
satisfied frame of mind. Sales are made on the 
basis of the December advance and also are influenced 
in a measure by the recent higher prices recommended 
by the manufacturers at Minneapolis. In the country 
very little is being done. Dealers are inventorying 
their stocks, checking up their accounts and endeavor- 
ing to collect those unpaid, covering up stocks not 
under shed and generally closing up the old year’s 
business and preparing for the new. This work is taking 
up their time and they are doing very little buying. 
Then again the weather has been wet and sloppy 
and the roads throughout the farming districts have 
been in such condition that it has been practically 
impossible to haul anything out of town so that the 
farmers have been prevented from buying as much 
material as they would have bought had it been pos- 
sible for them to get it out. Stocks in the country 
yards, however, are small and when the dealers begin 
to buy a lot of pine will have to be brought in to fill 
up their assortments. It has been the usual policy 
with the majority of the retail dealers to put off this 
getting in of stocks as late as possible in the hope 
that prices would be lower but there is nothing in the 
present situation to indicate that it will be possible 
to buy white pine after the first of the year for less 
money than’ it is bringing now. Local stocks are 
small also and there is a pronounced scarcity of some 
items. For instance 6-inch No. 2 boards are very 
hard to get. In white pine as in other woods common 
lumber is stronger than the upper grades and for this 
the demand is holding up remarkably well. In fact more 
could be sold were dry stocks obtainable. 





Minneapolis. A steady inquiry from buyers, un- 
usual at this season, furnishes ample proof of mar- 
ket conditions to justify the recent advances in north- 
ern pine prices. The actual movement of lumber is 
about on a level with that of a year ago, but the 
trade situation is much stronger. When the inven- 
tories from mills and wholesalers shall have been col- 
lected they will show a lighter total stock on hand 
than a year ago, and stock more uneven and broken. 
The large buyers now realize that there is no hope of 
any weakening in prices. They are not as keen after 
pine as they are for west coast products, since it is 
an easier matter to get shipments of pine. They are 
not ordering much for early shipment, but are placing 
orders for delivery in February or March Manufac- 
turers are not going after this trade very hard, as the 
buyers are all looking for concessions, and the sellers 
are not looking for business on that basis. They 
make occasional cuts on stock that they happen to 
hold a surplus of, but as a general rule hold prices 
up firm on the higher level. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis 
for the week ended December 15 were as follows: 








Receipts. Shipments. 

I oo Sib talons 6 inh Gavia mee ana ater 944,000 944,000 
5 0% -nrsss-s ois wuss eee eae 528,000 736,000 
.. Aree eee errr 384,000 640,000 
I ip 0:3.9-2-604:9:4:8 0k hain geen eee 752,000 624,000 
CE hi aiaicbss. os apa We armrneare males 368,000 592,000 
| See ere rr errr ee 768,000 784,000 
BE ick ra. 509k oe aioe meneame 3,744,000 4,320,000 
ID GS tok gus. .8 2:46 aks San weno 3,328,000 4,224,000 
as oh st os. remade een 416,000 96,000 
Same week last year...............4. 3,776,000 4,352,000 


New York. The market continues firm and dealers 
report a volume of business equally as good as at 
this season in the busiest years. There appears to be 
a little picking up in the export demand but most 
interest centers in the domestic consumption. Stocks 
are not offered plentifully and prices in all instances 
are decidedly strong. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. As a rule, dealers are 
transacting an excellent volume of business, trade be- 
ing considered exceptionally good for the time of the 
year. Prospects for a good demand during the win- 
ter are manifested by the fact that some of the dealers 
are considering an advance in prices advisable early 
next month. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for white pine is bet- 
ter than it usually is at this time of the year, for 
there is less holding off for the holiday and inventory 
season than is sometimes the case. Consumers do not 
eare to stock up much and yet they know that if they 
stop buying the slow car movement will shut them 
off a great while. The demand has been large of late 
in cutting up grades. 

Baltimore, Md. Stocks are in fair demand and 
requirements of the trade are comparatively large. 
High prices are still maintained and yardmen are 
buying only to meet pressing necessities. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Business is keeping up at a re- 
markably fine rate and the prospects are good. Even 
when most of the dealers have been expecting a slight 


dropping off in the volume of business, just before 
the first of the year, the reports show that it is keep- 
ing up beyond the average. Prices are correspond- 
ingly stiff, with an advancing inclination. The higher 
grades are having a good run and not enough box 
material is said to be on hand. Many orders are be- 
ing received for January shipment and the first of 
the year will probably open up an exceptional busi- 
ness. 





Spruce. 





New York. While somewhat spotty, trade is gen- 
erally firm and indications for next season are de- 
cidedly bright. Car trade is the main feature now 
and numerous small orders are continually placed. 
Lath are firm. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is call from country dealers 
for all the spruce that is a good substitute for 
white pine, for the price is so much lower that some 
difference in quality is not noticed. Were there ten 
times the amount of spruce there is it would find a market. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Demand continues good and the 
supply on hand is ample. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A number of inquiries were received this 
week from the big line construction companies for 
cedar poles for delivery early next year and quota- 
tions on these were at list figures and appear to be 
acceptable to the intending purchasers. Considerable 
business is being done right along in poles as the 
weather has been such as to permit of work being 
carried on, but of course there will be no great volume 
of trade until spring. The season for posts is prac- 
tically over but a few sales have been reported and 
the outlook is for a good business when the winter 
embargo shall have been removed. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for post and pole 
utock now is almost too small to pay much attention 
to. All operators are engrossed in the logging. Some 
posts are being bought by large retailers who are hedg- 
ing against an advance in prices in the spring. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. A little more stock came in last week 
than the week before, but the supply is still very 
much short of what local dealers would like to see it. 
Trade has been a little quiet but is fully up to the 
average for the season and the sales recorded are on 
a very firm basis of prices and as stocks in local 
yards are below normal for December the dealers are 
very well satisfied with the amount of trade they are 
asked to handle. It seems certain that with the open- 
ing of the spring business the dealers who have been 
putting off selling out their assortments will find not 
only that they cannot buy stock any cheaper than 
the prices now governing the market but will have 
trouble in being able to get the material at all. 
Hardwood stocks at the mills are short and some 
woods are hard to get even with the present relatively 
small demand. Every indication now points to 1907 
as the best year in a decade and the consump@ion of 
hardwoods is bound to be large. Therefore it is 
confidently predicted that not only will business be 
exceptionally good but that prices will be at least on 
a level with those now asked. 

The trade in oak is steady though not a great deal 
of business is being done, in fact there is not stock 
enough here to take care of the very moderate demand 
and what sales are made are at stiff values. Thick 
stock in the longer lengths is especially desirable and 
the supply of this is not equal to the call. 

Beech and birch prices are firming up considerably 
and there is very good call for these woods in propor- 
tion to the volume of business now being transacted. 

Cottonwood has been in especially good position 
this year, the lower grades have been called for very 
extensively by box manufacturers and have sold for 
excellent prices. Business in cottonwood is still good 
and values are firmly held. 

Trade in red gum is quite active, especially in 
common lumber. Considerable tupelo gum is also 
used here and this wood is being accorded more favor- 
able consideration than formerly. 

White ash has been in strong position all year and 
considerable business is being transacted upon the 
basis of the stiffening prices which have obtained 
for some time. Not enough ash has come into Chi- 
cago to supply the demand and while cars are reported 
moving a little easier from the hardwood territory 
than they have for the last month, there are not 
enough to cause any stock accumulation of this wood. 

Both hard and soft elm are finding ready sale here 
and the outlook is that spring trade in these woods 
will be exceptionally good. 

Maple is a little quiet at present but prices are 
being well maintained and the flooring men are mak- 
ing preparations for an exceptionally active season 
next year. Stocks in local yards are below the 
average and prices are firm. Lower grades of bass- 

















Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS ) 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No.1 Cuts & Better 
30,000 “ Ixl6 & wider ‘‘ “ No.1 Barn& Better 
We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 
in all the different grades. 
60,000 ft. Ix 4 No. 1 Hemlock 


160,000 “ 1x6 “ 7 
150,000 “ ix8 “ 7 
180,000 “ Ixi0 “ . 


75,000 “ Ixi2 “ . 
250,000 “ 2x4-18 Hemlock 
65,000 “ 2x4-20 =“ 
10,000 “ 2x4-10 0“ 
We have also a good assortment of Hardwoods 
in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 
and Basswood. 


Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


q ABINGDON, VA. 
oni 








What You Make in 1907 


Depends largely on the sort of stock ycu handle. 
To make the most we'd advise you to get next 


to our 
Siding, Flooring 


¥ U ~ E L and Mouldings. 


It’s a cinch you are not getting all there is out of 
your business if you don’t have it. Our prices on 
xed cars are eye openers. Write us. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co. 


313 City Bank Bldg., MOBILE, ALA. 
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OORING 


SS 


OAK.... F 
BEECH 

Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow EAS 


Backed and Polished. Sax 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., 


Mann nnn ww 


The Keith Lumber Company, 
HARDWOODS sottiten Pn. 


Importer and 


Maoutaciurer of MAHOGANY. 


W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas. 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. 
J. M. Riel, Secretary. 


wey, 


GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 
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General Office and Yards, 
Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

















The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 
HARDWOODS 


For Domestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 
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‘We have been discovered”’ 
Due to the demand for Hardwood Floor- 
ing in our own section. Dealers are 
sending in frequent orders which neces- 
sarily deminish our increased production. 
There is a Reason ‘‘Acorn Brand’? Oak 
and Beech flooring is distinetive—it is 
vood. 

Our added capacity will not help you 
srother Northerner unless you get in 
your orders for Fall trade and have them 
taken care of. Other manufacturers keep 
their flooring. We sell ours and prefer 
to take care of the larger needs of old 
patrons rather than seek new ones for 


our greater out-put. Ask for prices. 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co. 


Nashville, Tenn 











MS «ST. LOUIS 
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ASH, CYPRESS, MAHOGANY, 
OAK, POPLAR, ETC., “oisssMpsgiactere 

















MILLS: 
} Yazoo City, Miss. McGregor, Ark. England, Ark. 
inl Halley, Ark. O'Hara, La. Dexter, Mo. 


STEELE & HIBBARD, 


North Broadway and Dock Sts., ST, LOUIS, MO. 























CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE, 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US. 





Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘Satin Walnut) 


BUY IT DIRECT OF THE MANUFAC. 
TURER AND BE INSURED SATISFACTION. 


Foreign Correspondence Solicited, 
Chas. F. Luehrmann 


Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Address, ''LUEHRMANN”’ 
\_ Cotes; Teleco, Westra Ulan Bt 4th Edition, ST. LOUIS, oo J 














Walnut 
and 
Maple. 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Mehogany, 
Cypress, Cherry, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 
8,000,000 feet at St. Lou's. 
3,000.000 feet at New Orieans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark. 


Write for prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Go, **wo."* 


Birch, 














wood continue strong and considerable business is 
being done at about the figures previously quoted. 

Several good sales of chestnut were reported this 
week and that wood seems to be in better position 
than it has been for the last thirty days. 

St. Louis, Mo. While the hardwood business is not 
particularly brisk, it is in keeping with that usually 
prevailing at this time of the year. There is con- 
siderable buying in small quantities for quick de- 
livery, but outside of that business might be called 
generally quiet. There is a fair accumulation of 
plain oak. As the demand for this wood has been 
light recently there is about enough on hand now for 
future requirements. Other woods are very scarce. 
Four-inch ash has shown a big advance since last fall 
and is in big demand. Cottonwood and gum are also 
very short in supply. 

Memphis, Tenn. There is hardly as much demand 
for hardwood lumber as there has been recently, ow- 
ing to the approach of the holiday period and the tak- 
ing of inventories by consuming firms. However, 
there is such a searcity of lumber that wholesalers and 
manufacturers alike find extreme difficulty in seeur- 
ing enough lumber with which to fill the orders they 
are now receiving or have recently booked. Condi- 
tions surrounding production have not shown any im- 
provement, while receipts of timber and lumber from 
the interior are very light because of the unfavorable 
weather and the searecity of cars for handling what 
is available. The position of the market is still firm. 
There is some disposition to advance prices further 
and the tendency may therefore be described as up- 
ward. ‘There is scarcely an item on the list which 
is not wanted at full prices, and in the ease of cotton- 
wood, gum, plain oak, ash and poplar the trade finds 
it very difficult to get enough dry stock together to 
meet the requirements of the present situation. 

a eae 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is no disposition on the 
part of manufacturers and wholesalers to crowd stocks 
on the market. They are taking such business as comes, 
but are satisfied to wait till after inventories are 
taken before making much effort to sell hardwood. 
There is some eall from factories right along, how- 
ever, owing to the desire of buyers to make sure of 
stock they want before the more active buying begins 
in January. Prices are holding stiff on everything, 
und especially on the lower grades. 





New York. No falling off is noted, and generally 
speaking but little dry stock is available. Bass- 
wood is in firm demand and birch, maple and ash 
continue on a very satisfactory basis. Quotations in- 
dicate that there is a likelihood of further advances 
after January 1. The demand generally is very firm 
and it is apparent that weather at manufacturing 
points has prevented accumulations of stock. 

—eorernrn or 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is some uneasiness among 
hardwood dealers as to the future of the supply. Oak 
is selling well, as are hardwoods generally, and prices 
are keeping up. Some dealers predict an advance and 
say that it is warranted by the conditions of the 
trade. 


ee ee ee eed 
Boston, Mass. Low grade plain oak is easier, but 
best grades continue steady. Quartered oak moves in 
a moderate way. Brown and white ash are firm with 
offerings small. 


Baltimore, Md. The year closes with the hardwoods 
strong as to price and by no means plentiful as to 
supplies. Dealers and consumers are urgent in their 
requests for stocks and only the utter inadequacy 
of the transportation facilities prevents the trade from 
being much larger than it is. The export business, 
though quiet, affords ground for much encouragement, 
the shipments being quite large and prices accept- 


able. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The entire hardwood market is 
showing exceptional activity for the season. Demand 
for both white and red oak in various grades continues 
to keep up in a most satisfactory way. Maple and 
bireh are becoming more prominent and prices are 
firm. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. As a rule the hemlock trade is quiet 
through the latter part of December and does not 
show signs of active life until the middle of January 
or the first of February, but this year is an exception. 
Trade continues good and values are better now than 
they were ten days ago. All common lumber is in 
good request. No. 3 common probably is the best 
seller on the list with No. 1 piece stuff and No. 2 
following in the order named. The ruling prices are 
about 75 cents below the list and a sale made at a 
greater concession is a rarity if the stock is of 
standard grade. The market for hemlock seems to be 
widening. 





New York. The position of hemlock is strong and 
prices remain firm. While the demand is as good as 
usual for the season dealers look for an improve- 
ment after January 1. Stock in shipping condition 
is none too plentiful but the demand has not been 
sufficient to increase the base price. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is hemlock enough to meet 
the demand, which is heavy enough to hold prices 


very firm. The old shortage of the commoner lengths 
has not returned and the jobber is getting hold of all 
the stock he can find, knowing that it will be shorter 
and firmer in price next season than it is now. Quite 
an amount is carried over here from the lake trade. 

Boston, Mass. The offerings of hemlock boards are 
fairly steady, but prices vary considerably, according 
to shipper. Prices range up as high as $22, but it is 
doubtful if sales are made above $21.50. 

Cleveland, Ohio. While dealers have put in good 
quantities of hemlock the growing demand is bringing 
it to the front in a most pleasing way. The prices 
remain firm, with a possible increase in some grades 
and sizes. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Good poplar is exceedingly scarce in this 
market and remains one of the strongest items in the 
entire list of hardwoods. Prices continue very firm 
and the prospects for adequate stock in the spring 
are not at all bright. It is a foregone conclusion that 
values will be, if anything, higher than those now 
governing the market. Most of the business done is 
on the lower grades, but some good sales have been 
made this week for firsts and seconds, none of which 
were below list prices and some at an advance. The 
difficulty in the poplar trade is to get the stock and 
this is not due altogether to car shortage but to the 
lack of material in shipping condition at the mill. 

SPs 

St. Louis, Mo. Poplar is very scarce and is in good 
demand. All grades and thicknesses are in request. 
Box boards are in very big demand. All kinds of 
poplar are showing a big increase in price during the 
last few weeks and are in big request. Five-quarter 
selects and clear and seconds continue to be very 
scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is some promise of a larger 
stock of poplar lumber the coming year than there 
has been this and the trade will take all that can 
be had, in spite of the higher prices. The supply 
here is small, but as a rule the mills south of the 
Ohio promise a better stock after awhile. Poplar 
is wanted everywhere, consumers all being short. 

Se 

Boston, Mass. The call for poplar is increasing and 
offerings are small. Dealers are finding that they can- 
not secure supplies from their customary sources, which 
is making them more anxious to anticipate their wants. 
Prices have an upward tendency. 

Baltimore, Md. Trade is holding its own well. 
Stocks are called for in liberal quantities and lumber 
brings prices sufficiently high to stimulate operations 
at the mills. Much lumber is entering into the man 
ufacture of box shooks, and other avenues of distribu 
tion are decidedly absorptive. Shipments abroad are 
also of satisfactory proportions, and there is every 
reason for manufacturers to be gratified over the out 
look. 

——e—ereerornr 

Cleveland, Ohio. While the car shortage is still 
holding up considerable poplar the market has enough 
on hand to keep the prices steady and on an even 
basis. No. 1 siding shows a steady demand and 
even a little ahead of what can be brought into the 
market. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. The car situation is reported as slightly 
improved this week and it probably will continue 
upon an easier basis. At least that is what western 





coast operators are endeavoring to persuade them 
selves. As yet, however, the trouble has not been 


materially relieved and it is impossible to accept an 
order stipulating anything like prompt delivery. The 
situation in regard to car movement would be better 
than it is were it not for the fact that the recent 
heavy snows in Washington and throughout the west 
err territory generally have furnished an additional 
difficulty in the movement of east bound freight. 
Demand is greater than operators expected at this 
season and prices are entirely satisfactory. In fact 
the market is so good that a great many of the mills 
are filled up with orders to an extent which causes 
them to demand a premium for the acceptance of 
additional business. Common lumber has the eall 
and stocks are sought for so actively that prices have 
advanced and still exhibit an upward tendency. The 
upper grades, factory lumber and car material, have 
held their own in regard to price and are in good 
request, but the greatest strength is exhibited in the 
eall for lower grades. Many orders which have been 
offered recently for future shipment have been re 
fused on the basis ef present prices or even at an 
advance because it is generally believed that after 
the first of the year values will be based upon a 
higher schedule than that now recognized as standard. 
Rennes 

San Francisco. The lumber situation has not im- 
proved to any extent, although fair deliveries continue 
by water. The tremendous San Francisco demand 
continues but the percentage of profit does not in- 
crease. Local stocks have not accumulated and whole- 


sale fir prices have been forced up by the log and 
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freight conditions to $1 above Domestic List 4 on 
coastwise cargoes. Spruce is in good demand, but 
prices are stationary, the local box factories, which 
are still rushed with business, being pretty well 
stocked up with this lumber. Redwood lumber ship- 
ments for eleven months of 1906 make a grand total 
of 363,516,000 feet. 





Tacoma, Wash. Logs and cars are things which 
continue to cause lumber manufacturers no end of 
worry. Fir logs are inclined to be hard to get and 
prices are stiff, but this phase of the business does 
not bother the man who has his own timber. Rail 
shipping facilities are unimproved. The railroad is 
reported to be setting in some foreign cars to the 
mills, but general reports are that there is no more 
prospect for improvement in the freight situation now 
than there has been at any time in the past six 
months. Common labor is not plentiful and inability 
to get men is causing trouble at some mills. The de- 
mand from the east for lumber is strong if there were 
only facilities for shipping. The cargo market con- 
tinues healthy and active, both foreign and Califor- 
nia, and there is a good local demand. There is no 
weakness in the price of lumber at any point. 


—_—eerorn" 


Seattle, Wash. There has been little change in the 
lumber market within the last week. Retail yard or- 
ders are beginning to appear, earlier than usual. Only 
shipments that can be made in foreign cars are going 
forward. Local cars are out of the market. Coast- 
wise vessels for the California trade are still advanc- 
ing and $10 is being asked to San Francisco. This is 
partly due to many of the rail mills engaging in the 
cargo business because of their inavility to get cars 
for rail shipments. The list is firm and railroad orders 
are plentiful. 





Kansas City, Mo. Orders for coast lumber for future 
delivery are being placed, but no business is being 
accepted with guaranty of shipment within any 
specified time, as the car shortage shows no signs of 
early improvement. The mills have a lot of back or- 
ders for stock that dealers are needing and the com- 
plaint is more general than at any time since the coast 
manufacturers have been securing business in this ter- 
ritory. Frices are firm and will probably continue 
so through the winter. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for the well established 
grades of lumber from Washington and California is 
growing, so that if the prices do not come too close 
to white pine, with which they mostly compete, there 
will be a steady sale of all that can be had at once. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Local dealers are surprised at the con- 
tinuous active demand for yellow pine at this season. 
Last year there was a very noticeable tapering off in 
orders beginning in December and increasing with 
the coming of the holidays. This year, however, 
while not as much business is being done as in Novem- 
ber, of course, the amount offered is exceedingly 
gratifying. It is usual for buyers to expect lower 
prices at the close of the year than at any other time 
but the precedent is not holding good this year. 
Prices on common lumber are firmer today than two 
weeks ago and good orders are being received right 
along. Flooring, both flat and edge grain, is bringing 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand more than could be 
obtained a month or six weeks ago and the same may 
be said of ceiling. On the upper grades prices are 
about the same but the tendency appears to be 
toward a stiffening in values. The demand for this 
higher grade stock is not as good as for common 
lumber but nevertheless is exceptional for the season. 








St. Louis, Mo. There seems to be an improvement 
in the southern pine situation. The demand for lum- 
ber is rapidly increasing but shipments are still great- 
ly handicapped on account of the car shortage and it 
is hard to get lumber in. Many manufacturers are 
largely sold ahead. Some are refusing orders and are 
waiting until the orders on their books can be filled 
before booking others. Prices are pretty generally 
kept at list, with full prices for reasonably prompt 
shipments. On the left hand side there is inclined to 
be a little weakness on some items. 

Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine conditions are as 
last reported. With very few exceptions yellow pine 
salesmen are off the road and the mills are devoting 
all their energies to securing cars to clean up back 
orders. ‘There is a continued and pressing demand 
for heavy timbers, car stock etc., and the mills are 
considerably oversold on all kinds of special stock. 
Prices are firm and manufacturers confidently claim 
that there will be little, if any, decline this winter. 





New Orleans, La. So far as price and demand can 
go at a time when neither love nor money will move 
lumber from mill to market, the yellow pine situa- 
tion seems to be fairly satisfactory. Buyers are not 
sticking at quoted prices, their principal solicitude 
being delivery. In instances considerable premiums 
are offered for prompt delivery, with few manufac- 
turers in position to profit thereby. Orders on hand 
are sufficient to shrink the apparent plethora of stock 
to normal proportions so soon as car supply may per- 
mit its movement. The weak items are perhaps a lit- 
tle stronger—on paper. Numerous handsome orders 





are being floated about by buyers who are still op- 
timists on the prospect of securing immediate ship- 
ment. Yards are badly congested with unshipped 
stock to be handled on orders already booked. Car 
material continues in heavy demand and it is just 
possible that the movement of this stock is a trifle 
better than other items, for the reason that the rail- 
roads themselves are interested in getting it on wheels 
and in shape to carry freight and loaf on the sidings. 
The export market continues firm, and foreign demand 
is absorbing much of the stock of mills which are so 
situated as to secure shipment to port. Prime brings 


_ an excellent figure, probably the best in years, while 


sawn stuff, according to today’s information, is back 
at 28 cents once more. 





New York. While no falling off is reported, busi- 
ness is practically at a standstill as to increase in 
demand. Most dealers say they have sufficient new 
business to keep them going for some time, while 
others report a good volume of orders but consider- 
able difficulty in moving the business on account 
of the car shortage. Buying is done principally in 
small quantities, and it is evident from the trend 
of inquiries that material strengthening should not 
be expected before the middle of January. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in southern pine are sure 
that prices are to go up soon, in spite of any possible 
over-supply there may be anywhere. They say that 
while white pine has been advancing right along 
there has been only a standstill for all yellow pine. 
The general demand has kept up, so that there must 
be a chance for southern pine, too. 

Boston, Mass. The demand for southern pine has 
been of moderate proportions with prices steady. 
Flooring is in moderate call, although a few dealers re- 
port a little more activity. The mills are reported as 
firm holders. Mill timbers move slowly, and but few 
schedules are in the market. 





Baltimore, Md. Georgia pine conditions resemble 
in the main those which characterize the North Caro- 
lina pine trade. There are, however, no important ac- 
cumulations in the local market and the want of ves- 
sels as well as the car shortage prevent the arrival of 
large quantities of lumber. Manufacturers have con- 
fidence in the future and are not cutting to move 
stocks. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers have put in a stock of 
heavy timbers, as there has been a growing local de- 
mand for this material. All other lines continue to 
hold up well in demand and prices are very steady. 
Jobbers report that orders coming in to them in a 
way indicate that dealers are no longer expecting a 
slump in prices but are aware that they would bet- 
ter order before a possible advance, irrespective of 
the time of the year. Orders for carloads keep up in 
a most encouraging way and the demand seems to be 
general as to grades and sizes. 





North Carolina Pine. 





New York. Trade is at a parity with that of De- 
cember of former years. Those who control any 
quantity of stock feel that conditions will be bet- 
ter after January 1, although the amount of orders 
placed at the present time is not at all discouraging. 
Some manufacturers say they are holding out strongly 
for better prices, while other reports indicate that 
manufacturing conditions are not favorable enough 
to warrant figuring for any long period ahead. The 
largest wholesalers are well satisfied and s®y that 
while business in New York is a little slow outside 
orders are good and the aggregate does not make a 
bad showing. 





Baltimore, Md. The year is closing with North 
Carolina pine as active as could be expected under 
the circumstances. Stocks have accumulated some- 
what of late, but all conditions are favorable to a 
liberal distribution as soon as the holiday quiet shall 
have yielded to normal activities. The price list is 
firmly maintained, and the present piling up of stocks 
is due mainly to the desire of the owners of small 
mills to get as much lumber into the hands of whole- 
salers as possible in order to obtain money for the 
holidays. 

Boston, Mass. Business in South Carolina pine has 
been largely confined to small lots during the last 
week, but all dealers have good orders on which de- 
liveries are still due. The mills are firm holders. 
Rift No. 1 is quoted at $40.50 to $41 and slash No. 
1 at $33.50 to $34. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. Values are holding up well on all grades. 
The bulk of the business recorded is for common 
lumber with the thicker material in especially good 
request. Inch and a half and 2-inch tank stock is 
hard to get, many of the mills being unable to fur- 
nish dry stock. Naturally business is not rushing at 
present but a number of inquiries are being received 
which foreshadow a good trade after the holiday 
season. The cypress men probably have suffered less 
from the southern car shortage than any of the other 











Maple Flooring 


is just what the title implies. It fills 
the demands of the most exacting. If 





you want the best and want it 
quick order the “Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 











Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest | 
Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to quote 
you prices. 


Third Avenue, 


ate Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 
la 








Big Rapids, Mich. 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to you, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 














BLISS&VANAUKEN \ 
INTERESTS Pre 
ene e ee 


WOLVERINE BRAND 
MAPLE FLOORING. 


10" M 2 in. Clear 

100 M 214 in. Factory 
forimmediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order 














Books for Lumbermen. 


We handle a line of books valuable to lumbermen. 
Send for free descriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. GHICAGD. 
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| BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
! for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 





BRISTOL. 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


| GLASGOW, 


























and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 

















TH. H. LEYENAAR 


( FORMERLY J, C, & TH. H. LEYENAAR) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 
































HAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


ONE OF THE MANY 
TESTIMONIALS. WORTH 
TEN 
TIMES 
ITS 
Address cOsT 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Laynesville, Ky. 
“Enclosed please find check for $2 cover- 
ing Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner. The 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN 
TIMES the cost of the book.”’ 
Winton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
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It’s Because 
of our Way 


of handling all orders 
promptly and satisfac- 
torily that enables us 
to maintain pleasant relations with our trade. 
If you doubt this, try some of our 


Well Assorted and Selected Rough 


POPLAR 


Also bone dry red and white oak, chestnut, ash, 
hemlock, cherry and walnut. Besides, we manu- 
facture detail interior and exterior trim and 
mouldings in all woods. 


Parr Lumber & Planing Mill Co. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
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Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co, 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Poplar, Hardwood | 
and Hemlock lumber. 











millmen located in the southern states because of the 
fact that many of the larger mills are located near big 
trade centers. This week there is less complaint than 
usual in regard to the difficulty in getting prompt 
shipments, but that does not mean that the trouble is 
over by any means, 


St. Louis, Mo. There is a good demand for cypress 
in this market, although not as much as it was earlier. 
Small lots are being placed more freely than larger. 
There is a particularly good demand for selects. 








Kansas City, Mo. Cypress prices are strong on 
everything. Factory stock of all kinds seems excep- 
tionally stiff, and reports from New Orleans indicate 
that the mills are abundantly supplied with orders 
of this kind. The demand is not heavy in this ter- 
ritory just now, but there is a very encouraging in- 
quiry and jobbers here are looking for an entirely 
satisfactory demand from the dealers in January. 
Lath are not plentiful and most mills are selling only 
in mixed cars with lumber. 





New Orleans, La. The volume of business is still 
large. Orders are coming in with cheerful frequency 
and bookings for the 1907 cut continue to acecumu- 
late. Prices are very firm. Common will be over- 
sold for some time. Shop still finds a ready sale 
and there is heavy call for selects. The car supply 
is perhaps poorer than was the case thirty days ago, 
but the manufacturers still manage to make fair de- 
liveries. 

New York. Demand is good but the market lacks 
the impetus it had last year. Common and shop are 
in good demand and the general call from millwork 
trade is better than it was last month. Arrivals of 
new stocks, however, are sufficient to keep yard as- 
sortments in good shape. Stocks appear to be in 
strong hands and this unquestionably accounts for 
the strict adherence to the red list. 

Baltimore, Md. Cypress stocks, though fairly lib- 
eral, are not excessive, and the trade continues in fine 
shape. The range of prices is satisfactory, the quo- 
tations being held up notwithstanding the present 
quiet, and the indications for the new year opening 
up well are very gratifying. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Cypress is in good demand and 
prices are firm in all lines. The local sash and door 
houses are getting more and more into the use of 
cypress as a staple article. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. A few red cedar transits are reported in 
this market but there are not enough coming through 
to have any material effect on prices. Clears have 
not varied for several weeks, still holding firm at 
$3.43. Extras are now selling for $2.91 although 
there are reports of some having been sold as high as 
$2.96. The price generally reported last week for 
extras was $2.86 so that there appears to have been 
a little strengthening on this grade. White cedars 
are in about the same position as reported last week. 
Undoubtedly the scarcity of the western coast product 
is holding up values on shingles from the north and it 
is probable that their figures will remain practically 
unchanged. Mills on the Pacifie coast have shut down 
and it is improbable that many shingles will be sent 
here for a considerable length of time, although the 
market is in good shape. White pine lath are bring- 
ing $4.75 and hemlock and norway mixed $4.25, that is 
for the regulation 48-inch lengths. About two years 
ago hemlock mill men began to turn out a 32-inch 
lath. At first it was practically impossible to place 
them and a great many were given away to see if a 
market could be made for them. Later they were sold 
for a nominal figure—about $1 a thousand. Consum- 
ers have found it possible to use the shorter lengths to 
good advantage for some purposes and 32-inch lath 
are now Selling for fairly good prices. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers are not looking for 
business, and some are quoting high prices to turn 
away orders. As high as $2.85 is being asked for 
stars, and $3.35 for clears. As there is practically no 
transit stock, and no stock in sight to come from the 
mills except what they now have in dry kilns, till 
about March 1, it is evident that the market will con- 
tinue strong. Retailers everywhere are waiting for 
shingles, with no assurance whether they will come in 
weeks or in months. 





Los Angeles, Cal. The arrival this morning of a 
full cargo of 1,000,000 shingles from Everett has 
greatly relieved the situation, for they are in heavy 
demand. They are worth $2.60 over the rail in San 
Fedro and $3.25 at retail in the city, and some deal- 
ers are asking $4 for them. Lath are reported very 
stiff, bringing $4 at San Pedro. No lath can be bought 
in town for less than $5 for a decent quality of fir. 
But most anything that is lath would sell well up- 
wards of that today. 





San Francisco. ‘The production of redwood shingles 
has fallen off on account of the closing of some of the 
shingle mills owing to labor troubles. The fact that 
high wages can be obtained for even unskilled labor 
almost anywhere on the coast has made the employees 
independent. Prices of green shingles delivered here 


have advanced a little on account of increased freights, 
but the prices f. o. b. ship Eureka are stationary. 
Redwood shakes are unobtainable. Cedar shingles are 
in fair supply and are quoted at $2.95 to $3 here. 
Fir lath are still in great demand, with small stocks, 
and are worth $3.75 and upwards on the wharf, San 
Francisco. 





Tacoma, Wash. The tendency of red cedar shingles 
is upward. The car shortage continues just as acute 
as it has been for the last half year, and reports are 
that there are no stocks in transit and few in the 
east. November shipments from the state via the 
Northern Pacific totaled only 863 ears. Members of 
the Wholesalers’ Club have orders for 1,500 cars of 
shingles and at the mass meeting of manufacturers, 
December 13, it was agreed that these 1,500 cars should 
be supplied out of stocks on hand and that the mills 
should shut down the evening of December 15 to re- 
main idle until the morning of February 18, while the 
combination mills are to be requested to either shut 
down for thirty of the sixty days or to curtail their out- 
put one-half for the sixty days. Shingle log prices 
hold firm. 





Seattle, Wash. Although bearing little on the local 
situation the Shingle Mills Bureau has ordered a close- 
down of sixty-nine days, beginning December 15. 
There is no contract this year, the agreement being 
oral, and if cars appear on the coast at any time 
the closedown may be terminated. The car shortage 
has already closed 75 percent of the straight mills. 
The bureau list is firm and better is being paid for 
emergency shipments. 





Kansas City, Mo. Cypress manufacturers report all 
grades scarce with the exception of clippers. Red 
cedars are a scarce commodity in this market. There 
are a few transits coming this way, mostly via Minne- 
sota Transfer, and these are quickly disposed of, not- 
withstanding it is a time of year when there is usually 
no demand. Prices on red cedar shingles are fully as 
firm as heretofore and the jobbers here say that as 
long as existing shipping conditions prevail there will 
be no decline. 





New Orleans, La. Scarcity of the better grades of 
shingles continues, with clippers about the only grade 
that shows fair supply at the mills. Lath are going 
out steadily and in as large shipments as mill stocks 
permit, mixed cars being favored by the manufac- 
turers, owing to lack of surplus and the desire to treat 
all customers impartially. Some straight car orders 
are accepted by mills with sufficient stock to ship 
them. Prices on all are firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Red cedars are as searce 
as ever, dealers seldom having more than a carload 
to offer at once. The same standard of quotations that 
has prevailed for some time is in force. Some white 
cedars are in the market but they are not likely to 
last long under the heavy call for all kinds of shingles. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade continues good. 
Prices are very stiff. The hemlock mills are offering 
hemlock shingles, but it is said that they do not sell 
here. The price is quite near to cedars. 





Boston, Mass. But little change is found in shingles. 
Prices continue firm on a basis of $3.50 to $3.60 for 
good cedar extras. Lath are firm in price and are 
quoted at $4.50 to $4.60 for 154 inch and $4.25 for 
1% inch. One sale of 15 inch is reported this week 
at $4.75. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers are now getting a little 
breathing spell so far as shingles are concerned. The 
market is in better shape than it has been for 
some time and the demand seems to show a slight 
falling off. Cars are coming through more plenti- 
fully, which well makes up for the close of naviga- 
tion. Prices remain firm in all lines. 








Cooperage. 


Chicago. The relative values of pork and corn, to- 
gether with the car tieup, have combined to make 
receipts of hogs even lower than they were last week. 
From 22,000 to 23,000 are coming in where ordinarily 
at this season there would be at least 50,000. Cooper- 
age stock is high and in consequence the coopers are 
holding off and the business is very quiet. There has 
been no change in values of headings, hoops or staves 
and the probabilities are strong that the present con- 
ditions will remain practically unchanged until the 
middle of January. 


Los Angels, Cal. The cooperage market is quiet, 
although a good many wine and brandy barrels are 
still wanted, and there is about the usual demand 
for vinegar and pickle kegs and barrels. Hand coopers 
claim they have considerable miscellaneous work to 
do, and that it is increasing every month. There is 
practically no slack cooperage wanted in this coun- 
try as understood in the sense it is used down east. 
There is little or no demand for Mississippi valley 
oak cooperage, either staves or heading, and prices 
are rather slow. No hoop steel is coming in at all, 
as there seems to be stock enough on hand for the 
present, perhaps to last till late in the winter. The 
most active demand for anything just now is for oil 
and water tanks, generally of large capacity. A good 
many are being built all over the country. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - ~ 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - ° - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed i 
Late to Classify. placed under heading Too 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED. 
planing mill machinist, 
poplar bevel siding grader, 
steam setters, 
band rip sawyer, 
band resaw filer, 
hardwood inspectors, 
hardwood mill graders, 
mill tallymen, 
lath. mill foremen. 
Only experienced men need apply for these positions. Ref- 
erences will be required. For particulars apply to the 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Panther, W. Va. 
WANTED—A GOOD YARD MANAGER, 
One who is prepared to take an interest in the business if 
satisfactory. LISBON LUMBER CO., Lisbon, Ohio. 
WANTED—FOR SAVANNAH RIVER 
One rigger and one loading leverman, overhead. Write for 
particulars. SOUTHERN COAST LUMBER CO., 
Sylvania, Ga. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MAN 
To take charge of a large circular mill in the south, furnish 
crew and saw by the M feet. We want man at once and for 
the right party will make the price interesting. 
ddress “M. 52,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Of good appearance and unquestionable habits to assist in 
sales department of large manufacturing institution. Must 
be good correspondent and have a knowledge of southern 
hardwoods. State experience, age, salary etc. in first letter. 
Address “M. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT ONCE-SUPERINTENDENT. 

A reliable man to take charge of factory manufacturing 
veneered doors and interior finish. Must be a practical 
machine man. Good salary to the right party. 

Address “B. B,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER WANTED BY LARGE COMPANY 
Operating in hardwoods in Central America; must have good 
knowledge of Spanish and extensive experience in logging 
and management of camps. Liberal salary paid. Address, 
stating experience and giving references, 

“M. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

Foreman for general planing mill manufacturing sash, 
doors, blinds and odd work. One who is not afraid of work 
and who can operate a sticker, tenoner, band saw, jointer, 
shaper etc., and who can get work out of the men under 
him. 

Also shipping clerk, one who is competent to grade and 
check up lumber received, bill out shipments, wait on cus- 
tomers, get material into mill for machine hands etc. 

Only competent, sober men need apply. State experience, 
lowest wages and give references first letter. Location, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Address 
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“L. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN. 

Would like to engage a young man to assist in office 
work. One who understands the lumber business thoroughly. 
Address, stating experience, age, wages expected etc., 

“L. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED. 

Al bookkeeper and stenographer with retail lumber expe- 
rience. Give age, salary, whether married or single and 
why leaving present position. 

dress “M. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—PLANING MILL MAN. 

A man who is capable of keeping up the different machines 
and able to make the different molding bits which are neces- 
sary for a wholesale lumber business. Would like a married 
man between the age of 30 and 40. Furnish references. 

Address “M. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE BUYER. 

A permanent position for a man that can show results. 
Must be able and willing to inspect special stock and know 
a bargain. Give age, reference, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “M. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—MANAGER 
For a good hardwood band mill in Louisiana. A good 
opportunity for an experienced and capable man. None 
other need apply. State age and salary wanted and 
submit references. 
Address “M. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED GOOD DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPER 
In wholesale lumber office. In writing give age, experience 
and salary expected. Also state how soon you could take 
up the work. 
THE COLLINS COMPANY, Pennsboro, W. Va. 


WANTED-—A MAN COMPETENT TO ESTIMATE 
And buy small tracts of standing timber. After estimating 
has been finished, and he proves himself to be a good man, 
he will be made assistant manager. Steady employment 
and a good chance to become manager. Salary $75 to start. 
Address “M. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Wanted: fumberSalesmen 








WANTED. 
Good hardwood lumber inspector and buyer. In writing 
us give age, experiencg salary expected ete. 
THE COLLINS COMPANY, Pennsboro, W. Va. 





* 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN CAPABLE 
Of taking off items and making out work tickets and detail 
drawings for factory. None need apply except personally 
experienced in planning mill work. 
Address “M. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MANAGER 
For mill boarding house in Louisiana, town of 500. Must 
be experienced and reliable and furnish satisfactory refer- 
ences. A good salary for a good man. 
Address “M. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGERS 
To take charge of a good retail lumber yard in northern 
part of Texas and eastern New Mexico. Give references, 
experience, age, married or single and salary expected. 

Address “M. 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE 
A hemlock and hardwood saw mill business. Can have a 
moderate stock interest. Must have had experience in hem- 
lock and hardwoods and in an executive capacity. 

Address “M. 95,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SEVERAL FIRST CLASS 
Sober cypress tallymen. Will pay the highest wages to 
competent, steady men, and no others need apply. 
LYON CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Garyville, La. 


WANTED—LUMBER BUYER. 

Wanted a good reliable man to travel among the saw 
mills of the country and purchase lumber for a manufac- 
turing company that uses from fifteen to twenty millions 
feet per year. Address, stating age, experience and salary 
expected, to “PREBLE,” Allegheny City, Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For lumber office, city in Mississippi. About 25 years old. 
Salary $100. Good chance for advancement. 

Address “L. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY LARGE SASH AND DOOR 
Factory in Wisconsin, a thoroughly competent shipping 
clerk for local shipments. Must be able to handle men. 

ddress “L. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GERMAN CATHOLIC, 
Married, to manage retail yard in small Ohio town. Must 
have experience. Start at $60 per month. 
ddress “L. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT FOREMAN FOR MILL 
In north central Wisconsin. Mill cuts pine, hemlock and all 
Wisconsin hardwoods; runs night and day for ten to eleven 
months in the year and has ten to twenty years’ run in 
sight. A first class man, who can keep mill in shape, make 
good lumber, handle labor and superintend repairs can secure 
position by the year. Mill is single band and band resaw, 
with all up-to-date improvements and in a settled country. 
Address, stating salary wanted, 
“L. 98,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED-—A COOK. 
One like McDonald, the cook, in “In Forest Land.” Get 
a book and read about him. $1.25. AmpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—MAN TO MANAGE RETAIL LBR. YARD 
In Pennsylvania town of about 12,000 to 15,000 population. 
Must understand his business, also grading of lumber. Must 
give references. Eastern man preferred. 

Address “K. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—JANUARY IST. 
Superintendent for circular mill with capacity of 30 M 
feet daily, white pine, hemlock and hardwood. Location, 
West Virginia. Must be able to file and hammer saws, 
handle men to advantage and strictly sober. Mail applica- 
tion with reference and salary wanted. 
Address “K. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Foreman for band saw mill in eastern Tennessee. One 
capable of keeping up repairs and handling men to good 
advantage. Address “L. 97,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMgN. 


WANTED—JANUARY IST. 

Railroad and logging superintendent for large operation 
in West Virginia. Must be thoroughly capable. Mail appli- 
cation with reference and salary wanted. 

ddress “K. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
A good all around hardwood office man posted on buying 
and selling end. Good judgment necessary. Give age, 
references, experience and salary. Will hold in strict confi- 
dence. Address 
“HARDWOOD JOBBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,” which shows 
what others have done. Address AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED 
A young man who understands stenography and typewriting 
and has some experience in general office work; must be a 
worker and of good habits and well recommended. 
Address “SITUATION,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Every user of band saws to buy a new preparation for 
brazing band saws. One cake will make 2 brazes in a 
12-inch blade and will save 10 — on your saws. Price, 
$1, with full instructions. Address 
THD A. H. CARRIER CO., Box 688, Bay City, Mich. 


ESTIMATOR FOR CHICAGO SASH AND DOOR 
Factory. Competent to estimate from plans and enter 
orders from plans for factory. Must be accurate. Position 
open now or January 1 

ddress ‘J. 








“70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—SEVERAL COMPETENT YARD 


MANAGERS 
For Iowa points. 
Address “J. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SHIPPING CLERK 
Who understands his business thoroughly and knows how to 
handle men. Sash and door house in the northwest. Ad- 
dress, stating experience and salary expected, 

“BE. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

The best salesman for coast products in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. Entire output of two large, thoroughly modern 
mills, one shipping via G. N. the other N. P. and Soo. Ab- 
solutely the best locations for cars and the most prompt and 
accurate shippers. Address “COAST,” care Hotel Heiser, 
Minneapolis, stating full qualifications and salary. Be ready 
to report at Minneapolis on short notice Dec. 26 to 28. 
Salesman also wanted for territory tributary to Denver, Colo. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN AS SALESMAN 
For eastern Pa. to represent large southern mill on salary 
basis. Address “SOUTHERN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 
Experienced sash and door salesmen to handle special and 
stock veneered doors. 
Address “M. 58,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED: 

Three competent sash and door salesmen. (Familiar with 
western Pennsylvania territory preferred.) Please give age, 
experience and references. 

Address “L. 74,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN 
Selling lumber to retail dealers in the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania to handle redwood lumber, siding, doors 
and moldings in carloads and local lots as side line. Lib- 
eral commission. 
Address “L. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SALESMAN. 
Experienced salesman of western lumber to cover Colorado, 
Wyoming and western Nebraska. Liberal salary to right 
man. Address “L. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SALESMAN 
To sell hemlock for us on commission. Good stock and 
prompt shipment. 7,000,000 feet of dry stock on hand. 
ddress “L. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-LUMBER SALESMAN 
To travel in Ohio and Northwestern Pennsylvania for a 
reliable Pittsburg firm. Must be familiar with trade. Good 
references. Address “K. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
A first class yellow pine salesman to represent a reliable 
company in Indiana and part of Ohio. Will pay good sal- 
ary to right man. Furnish references and state experience. 
Address “C. A. N.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN 
For city salesman. Experienced. Not afraid to work. 
Willing to make himself generally useful. Give age, expe- 
rience, references and salary expected. Address 

J. W. MACKEMER LUMBER CO., Peoria, Ill. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
Experienced yellow pine salesman. Give references and 
past experience. 
Address 























“J. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—SALESMEN. 


Wanted, by one of the largest lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, two or three first class traveling salesmen. State 
experience, salary wanted and references. 

ddress “T. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


WANTED-2 MILLWRIGHTS-HUSTLERS. 

One to keep up repairs single band and resaw mill, run- 
ning day and night, $125; one erecting and repairs single 
band mill, day run, $100. Write. 

ARIZONA LUMBER & TIMBER COMPANY, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


WANTED AT ONCE, {5 FIRST CLASS 
Millwrights to work on large plant in north Georgia, where 
conditions are ideal as to health and surroundings. Good 
wages paid. About four months’ job. 

Address “M. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SAWYER, FILER AND 
Twenty-five good mill hands to begin work January 1 to 
15. One of the finest mill sites in the south. ocated 
within one hour’s ride of city of 16,000 inhabitants. Mar- 
ried men preferred. Circular mill. Syed employment. 

RIVERTON LAKE LUMBER CO., Riverton, La. 




















WANTED-—BY YELLOW PINE CONCERN, 
Machine feeders, $1.50 per day; lumber graders, $1.75 
per day; horse teamsters, $2 per day, and log sawyers, $1.75 
per day. Experienced men only need apply. Location 
healthy. Single men preferred. Located on A. G. 8. Ry. 
SUMTER LUMBER CO., Sumter, Sumter County, Ala. 


WANTED—A VENEER SAWYER 
To run on %”, 3-16” and 4” stock; $2.75 per oy to start. 
State how soon you can come. Mills in N. Y. City. 
Address 





“L. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—FIRST CLASS SANDER MACHINE HAND, 
For sash, door and special trim factory. Steady work. 
ddress “K. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED. 

First class machine feeders, matcher and sticker hands’; 
highest wages and steady work year around for good men. 
Six men required. Answer quick. 

Address “L. 93,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—MILLRIGHTS AND CARPENTERS. 

Have two large plants to build. Long job and good wages 
to first class men. Transportation allowed to those giving 
satisfaction, after 90 days’ service. Address SIERRA 
MADRE LAND & UUMBBER CO., P. F. Brown, Master 
Mechanic, Dedrick, via Temosachic, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


WANTED-—TWO MACHINE TENDERS 
On hardwood flooring; must be Al and sober. To men that 
can make flooring and get gee of machine a good posi- 
tion will be offered. Address, with reference, 
“K. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—IN FLOORING PLANT. 
One first class machine man and one gees feeder. Good 
wages and steady a to the right men. 
Address “L. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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[ Wanted: Cmployment 


| - Wanted: Cmployment 


| Wanted:Employment | 





WANTED-POSITION AS STORE MANAGER 
And buyer for saw mill store; now engaged, but would 
change if suited. Address 

“SUCCESS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY A COMPETENT LUMBERMAN, 
Place as manager of Pacific coast plant or lumber business. 
Would not care to go to any inland point outside of Port- 
land. Can supply any required references regarding capa- 
bility, integrity and responsibility. Address ‘ 

““xX-Y-Z,” care 617 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 


POSITION BY FIRST-CLASS BAND FILER 
Experienced in hard and soft woods; references present and 
former employers. Want to make change by first of year. 


ee 


Address M. 55," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As eastern selling agent; to represent white pine manufac- 
turing concern in New York and New England markets, on 
salary or commission; fifteen years’ experience inspecting. 
buying and selling white pine and as manager manufactur- 
ing plant: age 37; single; best references. 
Address “M. 54," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUCCESSFUL OFFICE AND FINANCIAL 
Manager-treasurer large wholesale lumber company wishes 
for personal reasons to make a desirable change. Could 
invest moderate amount. 

Address “EXECUTIVE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED TO REPRESENT ‘(IN CANADA) 
A manufacturer of yellow pine dimension stock ete. and 
cypress lumber, making Toronto, Ontario, headquarters. Can 
furnish best references. 

Address “L. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AFTER JAN. IST. 
Large practical experience in manufacturing sash, doors, 
moulding and in estimating. - 
Address “M. 96," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS SALES MANAGER, 
Assistant sales manager or salesman with hardwood concern. 
Age 30 years. Six years’ practical experience at mill, sell 
ing, buying and _ office ends. Highest references. Address 

CLARKE, 517 South Fifth St., Columbus, Ohio. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS PLANER FOREMAN. 
Good references. Understands operating band resaws also. 
Address “M. 75,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT ia 
Desires position in Idaho, Oregon or Washington. Emp oyec 
at present but desire to change. Age 23. Married. Strictly 
temperate. Results guaranteed. 

Address “M. 66," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
One or more bands. Pacific coast or south preferred 
Twelve years’ experience. Up to date. Strictly sober. 
Address “M. 65,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
In the south. Experienced in yellow pine. Can handle 
southern labor and give results. Best of references. Coulu 
begin January 1, 1907. 

Address “M. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION SALES MANAGER. 
Young man now employed. South preferred. Also first 
class office man and accountant. Al references. 
Address “M. 68," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
By January 1. Can give good reference. 
Address “M. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD COAST MILL 
With-water shipment, to represent at San Francisco. Adver- 
tiser can readily satisfy such concern of his fitness to fill 
the place. Address “LUMBER MANAGER,” 

616 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 


WANT-—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
Either for wholesale lumber or sash and door house. Under 
stand estimating. Fifteen years’ experience. First class ref- 
erences. 
“Address “M. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 
ARE YOU WANTING HELP? 
A small advertisement inserted in the “Wanted Em- 


loyees” column will get you experienced help. Send us 
. pour ads. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 




















WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Hemlock, hardwood or pine. Southern Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois territory preferred. Good refereyces. 
ddress “M. 91,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CONSULTING ACCOUNTANT 
Desires engagements. Audits and reports. Installation 
and improvement of systems a specialty. 
Address “L. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN ENERGETIC AND SUCCESSFUL 
Yard manager, with ten years’ experience in both white and 
yellow pine, is desirous of making a change. Would like a 
city yard, or a good sized country yard. Am familiar with 
city trade and competent to handle the same or take charge 
of a line of yards. Address at once, 
“L. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND AND ROUND SAW FILER 
Wants position. Can come at once and furnish best of 
reference. Address all communications to 

P. O. BOX 347, West Chester, N. Y. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT 
A first class yellow pine company in Chicago and vicinity 
by a thoroughly experienced lumber salesman. Has been 
selling the trade in this territory for several years. Active, 
industrious. References. 
Address “L. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A POSITION 
As a civil engineer with a lumber company; southern states 
preferred; a man of experience; equipped with his own 
instruments. Only those who mean business need apply. 
Those wanting a competent man will not make a mistake 
by answering this advertisement. 

FORD LEE, Bemis, Randolph Co., W. Va. 


BOOKKEEPER OR STORE MANAGER. 

Fully capacitated to take charge heavy set books and 
general office work. Now holding lumber office position 
south. Will accept management large commissary January 
1. Married. Age 34. Salary $85. No objection to coun- 
try location. 

Address “M. 93,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS BUYER 
And inspector of wagon stock. Can get the stock. 
Address “M. 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























Making odd sash, doors and interior trim. 
ddress ROY WAGGENER, Franklin, Ind. 


ACCOUNTANT. 
Auditor and systematist desires engagement requiring execu- 
tive experience and ability. 
Address “L. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS MANAGER 

Of lumber yard doing large business and located in good 
town or city. Always favoring a policy of harmony and 
codperation between competitors, yet capable of handling 
yard of any size and taking care of the business against 
iny competition. Please state wages you will pay, or a 
proposition of wages and percent of profits. 

Address “L. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER. 
Can take charge of retail yard January 1. Salary $1,200. 
Write for references. 
Address “L. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NOTICE TO MILL MEN 
Going to build? I will do your work and take some stock 
in good company. I have good reference and some idle capi- 
al. Address “J. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














SUCCESSFUL MGR. NORTHERN OPERATIONS 
ls open for a position. Clean record. Best of recommen- 
dations. An interview requested with northern or southern 
firm looking for practical northern man. 

Address “L. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STATIONARY AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Of long experience would like position as chief. It matters 
not where. am young and sober and have the best of 
references. Address A. J. LOYER, Linwood, Mich. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard in eastern North Dakota. 
J. M. MOFFITT, Tower City, N. D. 








WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Single man, 25 years old. At pres- 
ent employed as manager of yard handling full line of 
building materials, lumber, coal and tile. Desires to locate 
west. Am a hustler and will furnish references. 
Address “L. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—JANUARY |, 1907. 

Responsible position with good western manufacturing 
lumber company. Three years with U. S. Forest Service as 
expert scaler on government sales. Expert tallyman. Thor- 
ough accountant and office man of ten years’ experience. 
Seven years in lumber trade. Thorough knowledge of south- 
western grades; 31 years old; total abstainer. At present 
employed at salary of $1,300 per year. Highest recommen- 
dations from government officials and well known lumber 


, manufacturers. Salary, $1,200 to $2,000 per year; will 


depend on nature of services required. 
Address “K. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, 
Skilled in all details of office work; high ability in execu- 
tive positions; expert accountant and organizer of efficient 
and economical system, wishes to hear from reliable house 
desiring such service with view to engagement. Immediate 
salary secondary to desirable opportunity. Pacific slope or 
northwest preferable as to locality. 

Address “L. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of hardwood plant in the south. Have had five years’ ex- 
perience handling a mill of 40 M feet per day capacity. 
Understand thoroughly the railroading of timber on log 
roads and the operations from stump to car. 
Address “K. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE REPRESENTATIVE. 

Wanted opportunity to represent as office manager or 
sales agent in any specified territory in New England or 
middle states, a southern mill that desires to be more 
directly in touch with distributive buyers of southern pine 
or hardwoods. Have a general knowledge of the trade and 
clientage in the middle states (metropolitan market) and 
New England. Thoroughly understand what is needful to 
best present manufactured stock. Am known personally and 
favorably to a large number of buyers. Address 

YELLOW PINE REPRESENTATIVE, 

Care Room 319, No. 44 East 23rd St., New York City. 


POSITION WANTED BY JAN. IST. 
By competent bookkeeper, 7 years’ experience, 3 years in 
charge of office of one of the largest hardwood manufactur- 
ers in the southwest; married. 
Address “J. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN OR SUPT. 
A young married mar, 36 years old, with 20 years’ expe- 
rience in hardwood and hemlock mill as edgerman, in- 
spector and foreman, is open for a position with some good 
lumber company. have made the defects in logs and 
lumber a special study and how to get all the good lumber 
vut of logs and how to manufacture lumber properly. Best 
of reference as to character and ability. 

ddress “J. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
In any capacity by man of experience, skilled in all the 
details about a first class saw mill and lumber business, 
such as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work 
etc. Would as soon take a job filing for a band mill, 
second to none at this work, or to build a mill and operate 
a plant as manager. 
dress “BE. 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Of saw mill operation manufacturing pine or hardwoods. 
Experienced in all departments of the business and capable 
of taking entire charge of a large operation from stump to 
market. Five years with one concern manufacturing sixty- 
five-million feet per year. Highest references. 

Address “C. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED BY JANY. IST. 
Position as manager or head clerk in commissary; know 
how to buy and how to sell; 16 years’ experience with lum- 
ber firms; gilt edge references furnished. Address, stating 
salary can offer. 
“COMMISSARY No. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY COMPETENT YELLOW PINE MAN 
Situation as general manager of saw mill. Experienced 
in all departments of the business and capable of taking 
entire charge of large operation from stump to market. 
Highest references. 
dress “W. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPER. 

Wants situation. Young man experienced in the lumber 
business. Good correspondent. Experienced in buying and 
selling. Best references. 

Address “M. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

DOCTOR. 
Experienced physician wants practice with lumber com- 

pany. Ready now. 

Address “M. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER AND 
All around office man, experienced in cypress, desires a posi- 
tion in that capacity where he could ultimately handle the 
correspondence. Prefers sales end of business. 
Address “M. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
First class man. Double or single cutting. 
Address “L. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For sash and door house. Road experience. Know wants of 
consumers. Estimate from plans. 

Address — 2," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS BUYER AND 
Inspector of hardwoods; would like to buy and inspect in 
Ohio,. Kentucky, Indiana and Virginia. 

LOCK BOX 35, Vanceburg, Ky. 


POSITION AS SALESMAN WANTED 
Reliable man desires position as traveling salesman for 
reliable lumber firm. Now employed as manager of retail 
lumber yard. 
Address “M. 90,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of mills or superintendent of manufacturing department. 
Address “M. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of hardwood plant. Have had charge of a mill of large 
capacity that will soon cut out. Understand thoroughly 
operations from the stump to the car. 
Address “L. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 


With line yard company as assistant manager or buyer by 
young man well qualified to hold same. 
Address “K. 107," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS 
Office secretary, head bookkeeper or general office man at 
mill or in city. Eight years’ experience. Highest references. 
Address “K. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Wholesale hardwood lumber business. Experienced along all 
lines. Address “K. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wanted. Ten years’ experience. 
Address “MISSOURI,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AFTER JAN. IST. 
By competent hardwood lumber inspector. Six years’ ex- 
perience. East preferred. 

ddress “K. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
As double entry bookkeeper for hardwood plant. Have had 
five years’ experience with one of the largest hardwood 
mills in the south; 28 years of age; married. 
Address “K. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















 Wanted:Tinber--Tinber Lands | 





WANTED AT ONCE 


Pine tracts in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. We can 
handle a timber proposition anywhere if the value is there. 
None but owners need apply. We do not deal with brokers. 

0. L. BLANCHARD & CO., 
Rumford Falls, Me. 





PARTIES HAVING TIMBER HOLDING OR 
Mill property for = — communicate with 


,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT—MEDIUM SIZE TRACT HARDWOOD OR 
Pine, with or without mill. 
Address “W. L. M.,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YARD MANAGER, THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
In every branch of the retail business, desires position and 
will buy an interest in first class yard. IHinois, Indiana or 
Wisconsin preferred, Best of references. 


dress ‘H. 90,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—SOUTHERN TIMBER LAND 
In exchange for $21,600 equity in nine 3-story brick flat 


buildings in Chicago, all rented. Incumbrance $14,000 at 
5 percent. 


Address “L. 103,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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[ Wanted: inber=»imber Lands | 





Wanied:fumber Shingles} 





| Wanled-Seeund tland Machinery | 





WANTED-WE ARE LOOKING FOR SPRUCE 
TIMBER LANDS. 
Address “H. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





TIMBER LANDS. 


I have customers with the cash for good timber invest- 
ments. Correspondence solicited. 
WILLIS H. GILBERT, 410 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD TIMBER. 

Am in the market for 100,000 acres of hardwood, running 
well to white oak. Topography should be favorable for 
concentrating logs at. on or two points. 

Address . 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OWNERS OF SPRUCE TIMBER LANDS 
Please address “H. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








TIMBER LANDS. 


Wanted bonafide purchasers for southern pine timber lands, 
also timber land owners desiring to sell holdings, to write 
us. We only offer for sale lands we own. We sell direct 
to bonafide purchasers and buy direct from owners, examin- 
ing lands with our own cruisers. No commission men need 
answer. 

DETROIT TIMBER & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Suite 1204 Fullerton Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wantedefiumber «Shingles 








WE ARE IN THE MARKET TO CONTRACT 
For 4-4 and 5-4 No. 1 and No. 2 common poplar, part for 
immediate delivery and part for future shipment. 

THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, Maysville, Ky. 


ee ee CYPRESS AND YELLOW PINE 
Log run and common. Pay cash. Quote us 
CANNON LUMBER & BOX co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


WANTED—HICKORY 
Handle billets, for ax, sledge and hammer handles. Inquire 
of W. L. MINER, Birmingham, Mich. 


CYPRESS, YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 
Bought for cash. Send stock lists with description and best 
prices to GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York City. 














WANT TO BUY SECOND HAND 
Steam fire pump, ses 


size 
MAGNOLIA L. & L. CO., Creswell, N. C. 


WANTED—FLOORING MACHINE. 

Wanted by a quick change, fast feed flooring machine, that 
will raise 8 inches. Say how long machine has been run, 
whose manufacture, number, price, what condition and 
full particulars. 


Address “L. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TIMBER SIZER, 

Second hand. Must be in good condition and cheap. 
Not less than 14x28 center, but larger eocte State 
make. W. 8S. HIGGINBOTHAM COLLINS, 

hasten Miss. 





WANTED—ONE INCH ASH, 15” AND OVER WIDE. 
We are in the market for 100,000 feet of above and will 
pay the highest price for same. Also ash logs, 20 inches and 
over in diameter. Write for list. 
THE’ M. BROWN CO., Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


WANTED-TUPELO GUM 
Of the soft yellow nog 3 in all grades, from mills having 
so 


facilities for resawing, for working into flooring, ceil- 
ing and sidin 


ete. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
WANTED-ORDERS FOR 


Chestnut and hemlock structural timbers, also building lum- 
ber, sheeting — lath. 
HOS. F. WELSH & CO., Grafton, W. Va. 


ROCK ELM WANTED. 
150,000’, 21%4 and 3”x5” and wider C. & B. Will inspect 
at point of. an. We can use fresh sawn wood. 
E BRADLEY COMPANY, Hamilton, Canada. 


WANTED—DRY CYPRESS: 
2x5” and eg 8 or 16’, firsts and seconds or selects or 
sound comm 
‘AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—COTTONWOOD AND GUM LUMBER 
Will buy in lots of ag one to 100 car lots. Will con- 
tract for the cut of m log run or on grade. Address 
KANSAS airy PACKING BOX COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

















WANTED. 
We pay prompt cash for 
1” 1st and 2nds and No. 1 common chestnut. 
1” ist and 2nds stained sap gum. 
1”, 1%” and 2” 1st and 2nd No. 1 and No. 2 common 
poplar and basswood. 
GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky. 


WANTED—SOUND WORMY CHESTNUT. 
Five cars each 5/4”, 6/4” — pail sound wormy chest- 
nut. Quote f.o.b. cars Cincinn 
DUHL MEIER BROTHERS, Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED. 
Plain and Qtd. Oak, 1x3%4x11, 16%, 19. 
Plain Oak, 1x3 and wider, “40, 1x2 “x14, 1x1x15. 
Qtd. Oak, ‘1x4x11, 16%, 19. ‘Nos. 1 & 2 Plain & Qtd. Oak. 
Chair Backs, Plain and Qtd., 2% to 6 wide, 15 & 19 long. 
Quote f. o. b. mill. 
THE W ISCONSIN "CHAIR CO., Port Washington, Wis. 


WANTED—WALNUT AND POPLAR LOGS. 








Black walnut logs, 16-inch and up; yellow poplar export 


logs, 28-inch and up. Write what you have to offer, quote 
prices. We inspect at shipping point, pay spot cash. 
ALEX. SCHMIDT, First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED-—6-4 SOFT ELM. 
Green or on sticks, ninety days 
MICHIGAN ELM HOOP “CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED-—MILLION FEET 
9” and wider poplar box boards, and other wagon and 
dimension stock. G. D. FELLOWS, Racine, Wis. 








WANTED-STOCK OF YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 
The undersigned, a thoroughly reliable lumber concern, 
desires to make arrangements to take the output of a yellow 
pine mill for distribution, or buy it outright, or take an 
interest in the =, our everything is O. K. 
Reply to . 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—YELLOW PINE POLE STOCK 
From reliable mills in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana 
and Texas, No. 1 pole stock, clear and straight grain quality 
for prompt cash. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





SAW MILL OPERATORS 
Wanted at Buffalo, N. Y., and Chicago. 


Yellow Pine—Orders _— 
Longleaf Decking, Framing and Sil 
Long or Shortleaf Roofing, Lining me Siding. 
Hardwoods. 
200 cars Oak Freight Car Framing. 
10 cars Yellow Poplar Sign Boards. 
10 cars Yellow Poplar 1s and 2s, 1 to 4”. 
10 cars Yellow Poplar Selects, 1 to 4”. 
10 cars Yellow Poplar No. 1 Common, 1 to 4”. 
25 cars Yellow Poplar Wagon Box Boards, 9 to 23” wide. 
15 cars 5-4 White Ash, 1s and 2s, standard lengths. 
15 cars 8-4 White Ash, ls and 2s, standard lengths. 
10 cars 16-4 White Ash, 1s and 2s, standard lengths. 
Quote op what you may have aves ond write for speci- 
fications. HAYDEN, 
Railway ebane Chicago. 


WANTED—SHORT OAK SQUARES 
In the Lp sizes : 
1 1144”x28” and 32”. 
1% "x1 %”x28” and 32”. 
2”x2”x28”, 32” and 36”. 


3”x3”x24”. 
P. O. BOX 1569, New York, N. Y. 


Address 
WANTED FOR CASH, 
Dry hardwoods. All grades and thicknesses. Quote price 
list and mail stock list “with full description. 
H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., 105th St. and E. R., NewYork. 


WANT—WHITEOAK CAR FRAMING & TIMBERS: 
Wanted to buy for cash from reliable mills located in 
Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi. 
AMEKICAN LUMBER & MPG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 














WANTED PERSIMMON LOGS. 

100 carloads 8” and up in diam., 8 ft. and up long; dog- 
wood, 5” and up in diam., 5 ft. "and up long. Delivery 
January and February, 1907. Also walnut logs for export, 
16” and up in diam. State price and rate to nearest port. 
European importer will visit the States during January 
and call upon parties who can furnish Bae 

ddress ERSIMMON,” 
eare Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne, nash New York. 


WANTED-—CAR OAK FOR EXPORT. 
JOHN EBERT, Indianapolis, Ind. 








WANTED—ONE INCH ASH 


Dimension stock in carloads from 2% to 10” in width and 
from 10 to 48” in length. Can use large quantities if 
properly gotten out. Stock must be clear and free from 


defects. Write for list. 


BELDING-HALL MFG. CO., Belding, Mich. 


. 7 
= 
a! ‘ 
WANTED-—FLAT CARS. 
20 to 25 second hand (standard gauge) flat cars, 32 ft. 
long between end stakes, 40 to 50 M capacity, equipped with 
automatic couplers and air brakes. Quote price, where can 


be seen and freight to Antrim, Mich. 
ANTRIM IRON COMPANY, Mancelona, Mich. 


WANTED-A 30 TON LOCOMOTIVE 
For logging railroad; must have low drivers and be in first 
class shape. Send us full specifications, age and condition 
and say where machine can be seen 
THE LODWICK LUMBER CO., Lodwick, Tex. 


WANT 17 TON HEISLER LOCOMOTIVE 
Must be go0s cond 
THREBD sraTes: “LUMBER CO., Memphis, Tenn. 











LOCOMOTIVES, CARS AND R. R. EQUIPMENT 
Wanted. We will pay cash at all times for any kind of 
railroad equipment that you may wish to dispose of. Write 
us fully what you have for sale. 
A. C. TORBERT & COMPANY, 
547-548 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





WANTED. 

Two cars sound, straight meeree. sticks (round), 55 to 
75 feet long. Tops must be 944” diameter. Name lowest 
price per stick on onze Boston, Mass., point. 

ddress . 77,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS. 
We are in the market at all times for standard or nar- 
row gauge a for cash. Send description and price. 
NORTHWESTERN CAR & LOCOMOTIVE CO., 





542-543 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 





| Wanled:Business )ppoclunilies | 


Retail lumber and coal yard, preferably in Iowa 
Address “C, KE. B.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED A GOOD POXHTABLE SAW MILL, 
That will cut 20,000 to 30,000 feet of white pine per day, for 
the Black Hills district. Also a good man who will take a 
contract to cut one ye all and a quarter feet of lumber 
within two months. Addre 
THE SECURITY INVESTMENT & MINES COMPANY, 
Denver, Coio., 
Or the Northwestern Lumberman Company. 


YOUNG MAN WITH {5 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Would like money to take hold of one or more yards in 
Kansas. bgp nd competent, and now making good 
money, but capable of making more. Can invest some 
money. Good offer to other party. 

Address M. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—-LUMBER YARD IN ILLINOIS. 
Address “M. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LET US SELL YOUR LUMBER 
For you in Ohio and Indiana. Our trade calls for all kinds. 
Address “K. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO BUY AN INTEREST 
In yellow pine mill and handle St. Louis sales office for out- 
put. Best of — 
Address 








. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A GOOD RETAIL LUMBER AND 
Coal yard, in good town to live in. Doing a business of 
$75,000 to $100, 000 S year. Will pay cash for it. 

Address . 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED FOR CASH-LUMBER YARDS 
In Tilinois. Address “D. 53,” care AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


for Sale-Tinber-Jimber Lands | 


MILL MEN, ATTENTION! 

3,600 acres fine hardwood timber right at R. R., $7 an 
acre, timber without land; 1,500 acres, R. R. through 4 $9 
an acre in fee; 2,500 acres at $8; 30,000 acres, will divide 
in small boundaries, for lumber, staves, shingles, pulpwood 
and acid wood, selling on stumpage basis or by acre; limited 
time to remove trees; price very low. Can furnish long time 
contracts for pulpwood and acid wood. 

S. MONTGOMERY SMITH, Waynesville, N. C. 


BIG BARGAINS WHERE THE LARGE TIMBER 
Grows. Small and large tracts and ee propositions. 
Can furnish a few tracts for government filing 

Cc. S. FLETCHER, Hescbers, Ore. 


A SNAP IN PINE. 

I have one of the best white pine timber claims in north- 
ern Minnesota, and it’s for sale. An absolute bargain for 
you. Price right. Address 

W. H. WILLIAMS, Hillsboro, N. .D 


FOR SALE-35,000,000 FEET 
Old growth pine, white and red oak, hemlock and poplar; 
virgin forest on railroad. Never on market before. Near 
good town. Address “M. 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE. 

Two hundred million feet of longleaf pine, round, in one 
body, within one hundred miles of tide water and on trunk 
line railroad. 

Will cut ten thousand feet per acre. 

No better timber grows. 

One hundred million feet of boxed timber can be added. 

Fine proposition for immediate operation. 

Particulars to responsible inquirers. 

BAIRD & FREEMAN, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE-—i6,000 ACRES. 
Of exceptionally fine timber land in Oregon; all healthy 
growth of old timber, very large and thrifty; no fire ever 
on property; 70 percent yellow fir, balance spruce, hemlock 
and white cedar. Guaranteed estimate 40,000 feet to acre. 
Southern Pacific R. R. now building through property. Tim- 
ber easily logged. No deposit whatever required for prelim- 
inary cruise. Write for particulars. Bargain, 

L. L. ESTILL, 6543 Lexington Ave., Chicago. 


INVESTORS. 

I offer land in the Brazos valley of Texas, equal to the 
best Iowa and Illinois land, at $7 to $10 per acre. It’s the 
best and safest land investment in the United States today. 
Open prairie land, with natural oy supposed to be 
the oil district. Think of it. razos valley is the 
“Nile of America.” nals from 640 acres up. Write 
today, it’s going | up rapid 

HILAND P. Tockwoon, San Antonio, Tex. 


FOR SALE. 

200,000,000 feet of soft shortleaf yellow pine, in tracts 
of 20, 000,000 to 50,000,000 feet ; — located; will run 
from 5,000 to 20,000 feet to the a 

A. J. WALDOCK & CO. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR SALE—BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN leads the world in publica- 
tions intended for lumbermen. Send for circulars concern- 
ing new books to AMERICAN LUMBBEMAN. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DECEMBER 22, 1906. 
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FOR SALE. 
One hundred and fifty million feet of standing timber 
with mill in northern Wisconsin. 
HANFORD F. DONNELLY, Patton Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


75 MILLION FEET 
Of North Carolina pine within 100 miles of Norfolk tide 
water on 8-cent rate; located on railroad; quick sale at $3. 
Address “A. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
LANDS FOR SALE. 

3,538 acres timber lands in British Columbia. Guaranteed 
eut 250,000,000 fir, cedar and white pine; will probably 
go as high as 400,000,000. Situated 86 miles from Van- 
ecouver. Excellent. Particulars on application. Principals 
only. Address 

Cc. S. POWELL, 194 Sherbourne St., Toronto. 


175 MILLION ON SKEENA RIVER, OREGON, 
On 9,600 acres. Price, $50,000. 
Address “IX. 100," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WHITE PINE TRACT IN CANADA. 

Estimated to cut 100,060,000. Estimate made ten years 
ago. Will now cut 50 to 100 percent more than estimate, 
over 33 percent of white pine, balance red pine and spruce, 
also large amount of hardwood and pulpwood not reckoned 
in estimate. ‘Timber very compact. Grand Trunk Pacific 
will run through tract. On large drivable river. Reason 
for re, Ne settle an estate. 

. L. BLANCHARD & CO., Rumford Falls, Me, 














59,000 ACRES MAHOGANY CONCESSION 
At coast and on big river and most compact and easily 
gotten out in Central America. Five years to remove, 
Will sell very cheap. 
Address “. TS; care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MEXICAN TIMBER LANDS. 


Party wishing to investigate with a view to investing in 
Mexican timber will do well to communicate with the under- 
signed. 

We have several large tracts of timber, well located, grow- 
ing white and yellow pine and some oak. Two of these 
tracts are being invaded by railroads; the others are located 
advantageously also. 

Prices moderate. ‘Terms to be arranged. 

Only those actively interested in this proposition with a 
view to purcbasing are requested to write to 

G. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMEERMAN. 


SPRUCE TIMBER LIMITS FOR SALE. 

We have for sale a tract of spruce timber limits contain- 
ing 450 square miles. ‘These limits have never been cut 
on and are in the government's forest reserve, so that set- 
tlers will not be allowed to locate on them. We will be 
pleased to supply prospective purchasers with all needed 
information in reference to them. 

DANIEL CREAM & CO., 
60 Canada Life Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 

12,800 ACRES OF FIR, HEMLOCK, LARCH AND 
Red cedar, 350,000,000 feet, fifty miles from Victoria, Van- 
couver. Price, $75,000. 





Address “K. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
PARTIES WISHING CANADIAN TIMBER 
Please address “C. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—INFORMATION. 
One thousand questions answered in ‘‘The Curiosity Shop,” 
a new book. Address AMERICAN .LUMBERMAN. 


GOVERNMENT LAND SCRIP FOR SALE. 

We are prepared to fill orders on short notice for all 
issues of land scrip and land warrants. Our guarantee, 
which is worth par, accompanies each piece of scrip we sell. 
Correspondence solicited. THE W. E. MOSES LAND SCRIP 
& REALTY CO., Denver, Colo. Eastern office: McGill 
building, Washington, D. C. 





TIMBER LANDS ESTIMATED 
We estimate timber lands in any size tracts, situated in 
the United States and Canada. 
LEMIEUX BROTHERS & CO., 
601 Tulane-Newcomb Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


SOUTH AND PACIFIC COAST TIMBER 

We have sold over $17,500,000 worth of timber lands on 
our own estimates during the past eighteen months. These 
sales include pine and cypress in the southern states and 
fir, spruce and cedar on the Pacific coast. We employ the 
largest and most competent crew of timber cruisers in the 
United States or Canada and estimate and examine every 
— we buy or sell for our clients. We solicit correspond- 

neé with actual timber investors or timber owners (no 
attention paid to letters from brokers or agents) who desire 








to buy or sell high class timber properties in the south, | 


Pacific coast or Canada. 
JAMES D. LACEY & COMPANY, 
608 Hennen Blidg., 507 Lumber Ex., 1200 Old Colony Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. Chicago, Ill. 


ForSale Pacific Coastlimber fands 


COMPLETE SAW MILL PLANT 
75,000 capacity, 150 millions fir and cedar timber, with log- 
ging outfit, on railroad in Washington. H. 
412 Commonwealth Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


WE HAVE SEVERAL TRACTS OF TIMBER LAND 

That will cut from three to five million feet to the quarter 

section. Splendid mill sites and close to railroad. 
GARFIELD LAND CoO., Garfield, Wash. 


DO YOU WANT TO TAKE UP 
160 acres of government timber land in California for $400? 


For particulars address H. K. HAAK, Eureka, Cal. 














FOR SALE—WEST COAST TIMBER LANDS 
In Oregon, Washington and California. Your inquiry and 
correspondence solicited by the 
INTERSTATE REALTY CO., 
307 Alisky Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 
For timber lands or mill properties in Washington, Ore- 
gon and California address 
W. I. EWART, Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


HAVE A TRACT 500 MILLION FEET 
Fir and cedar timber in Washington. Want partner or 
investor to furnish $100,000 to operate logging outfit. Can 
return investment in one year and can guarantee enormous 
profit. Address “J. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











THOSE WISHING OREGON OR OTHER 
Pacific coast timber lands for investments, or otherwise, we 
would advise a 

78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE—WASHINGTON TIMBER LAND 

A big bargain to a quick buyer for cash; 1,280 acres con- 
taining 48,000,000 ft. of choice red cedar and fir timber, 
$35,800 ; 10,000,000 ft. of red cedar and fir timber, $12,500; 
120 acres containing 6,000,000 ft. cedar and fir timber, 
$5,500. These timber lands are on the mineral belt, and 
are much below their present value at the price we now 
quote. Prompt inspection invited. 


Address “D. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





INLAND EMPIRE TIMBER LANDS. 

Sixteen years of active experience in both manufacturing 
and cruising timber lands, west of Rockies. Write for list 
of pine timber and mill properties. 

WILL HAYW ARD & CO., Curtis Block, Spokane, Wash. 





WHEN You HAVE A WANT 
In the lumber line, get what you want through the want 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest clear- 
ing house for lumber wants. 


forSaleSoutherntimber fands 


FOR SALE. 

Shingle men, attention. Cypress brake of about 85 acres, 
sound, long bodied trees, 18 to 24 inches; golden yellow 
Mississippi cypress; fine ‘site for shingle mill; on Y. & M. 
V. R. R., within 200 yards of loading track and 400 yards 
of Y. & M. V. depot. Tor further particulars address 

Pp. O. BOX NO. 56, Dublin, Coahoma County, Miss. 


FOR SALE—NEAR EASTMAN, GA. 
On the OQcmulgee river, 1,500 acres of white and red oak, 
pine, cypress, sweet gum and ash; 10,000 feet to the acre; 
price $9 per acre. 
Address “M. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TWELVE MILLION FEET 
North Carolina pine for sale. Can be increased to 20,000,009 
feet. One body. Commences four miles from railroad. High 


























firm ground. Logging all the year. Exceptionally fine 
milling proposition. ‘Timber large. Cheap freight rates 
Direct from owner. Address BOX 22, Boydton, Va. 


20,000 ACRES VIRGIN SHORT LEAF PINE 
In La.; cut 80 million pine and 30 million white oak variety ; 
12,000 acres is land and timber and 15 years to remove bal- 
ance; commences on good R. R. and runs 12 miles; well 
bulked ; logging easy. Terms, $13.50 an acre, one-half cash. 
balance 1 and 2 years, 6 percent. Only parties who would 
use and value oak need write. 
Address M. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—10,000 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER 
Land and hardwoods in Monroe county, Tennessee. Price 
$3 (three dollars) per acre in fee 
Address Wes. Bee MERRICK, Asheville, N. c. 


60, ooo, 000 FEET TIMBER, 
50 percent hemlock, 20 percent poplar, balance oak, chest- 
nut ete. Washington county, Virginia. Address 
“OWNER,” Box 277, Huntington, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—-HARDWOOD SAWMILL 
30,000 capacity ; 20,000,000 feet timber, fourth cypress, on 
railroad; 3,000 acres land; price $35,000. Also 15,000,000 
feet cypress timber, guaranteed, on railroad and river. 
J. Mz OLDHAM, 511 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans. 











FOR SALE. 

Sixty million feet longleaf pine, all within five miles good 
R. R. in Louisiana. Well bulked. Logging good. New 
circular mill at invoice cost, fixing to begin operations, on 
R. R., capacity 50,000. Timber, land and mill all for 
$170,000. One-third cash, balance one and two years, 6 per- 
cent interest. 

Write “L. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE, 

Nearly 10,000 acres North Carolina pine. Operation just 
started. Can be bought on reasonable terms. An excellent 
opportunity for a = lumberman. 

Write L. 78,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








MISSISSIPPI LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 
220,000,000 feet longleaf yellow pine. Price $3 per M, 
with saw will and all improvements, worth $150,000, thrown 
in. Positively one of the biggest bargains in the south. 

Address W. J. WILLINGHAM, Tifton, Ga. 


FOR SALE-50 MILLION FEET 
Oak, cypress and gum stumpage in eg my with fully 
equipped mill in every way. Good reason for selling. 
Address “K. 99,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—-PARTY WITH MONEY 
That will buy timber lands and cotton improved lands in 
this territory on my judgment; title to remain with party 
furnishing money and my profits will be in the future sales; 
aay reliable and responsible. 
Address LOCK BOX NO. 197, Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


29,000 ACRES PINE AND CYPRESS TIMBER 
Lands, one mile from deep water harbor, Florida. Will cut 
50,000,000 longleaf pine, 65.000,000 cypress, besides 250,000 
poles, worth $1 each standing. Price, $4 per acre. 

J. R. PUTN AM, Portland Block, Chicago. 





100,000,000 FEET OF LONG LEAF PINE 
In Louisiana. Price $2.50 per M, one-third cash, balance 
one and two years. Commences on R. R. and runs 12 miles. 
One-half has been turpentined for past two years. Well 
bulked and good logging. 

Write “L. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—LONG LEAF PINE. 

50,000 acres estimated to cut 400,000,000 feet of virgin 
longleaf pine, with complete saw mill and logging railroad 
of 20,000,000 yearly capacity. Communications from bona 
fide purchasers considered only. Commission agents please 
keep out. For particulars address 

A. LOUIS LEHMANN, Ellisville, Miss. 


FOR SALE-30,000 ACRES 
Of the choicest timber land in North Carolina at $20 an 
acre. Address “H. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE 
In Washington county, Fiorida, on reasonable terms. 8,000 
acres. Estimator’s reports. 20,000,000 feet L. L. yellow 
pine, 15,000,000 feet cypress, intersected by railroad. $7 
per car freight to deep water port. Healthy location. Good 
water. Interlying sections can be added to make 50,000,000 
feet total. Address “G. 69,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE DEAL IN SOUTHERN TIMBERED LANDS 
In any size tracts. HOFFA & BEATTY, Grenada, Miss. 

















| HAVE TWO OR THREE REMARKABLY FINE 
Opportunities in North Carolina pine timber lands. 
dress “C. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber, Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measures; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord Wood Tables; Felling 
Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measures; Wages, Rent, 
Board, Interest; Stave og Heading Bolts ete. 

Price 25 cents per co 
‘AME RICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


for Sale: Hardwood Timber 


HARDWOOD STUMPAGE FOR SALE. 














At least 
13,500,000 red cypress at...............$3 per M. 
Oe Oe errr err Te eee ee 3 per M. 
6,400,000 white oak at...........ec00. 3 per M. 
Be eeeO TOE GREK Bt... ccc ccscccoocescn 2 per M. 
MEO COO MICKOEY BE sé. o.0.6 5-0 s.c-0scens-es 2 per M. 
OF ne pawl oe Se EET Tee 1 per M. 
1,000,000 cottonwood, elm ete. at.. 1 per M. 


Eight years to remove. ‘Terms, 20 pe reent cash, balance 
in notes due 10 percent per annum for eight years with 6 
percent interest. 

Located in three tracts, viz., 6,100, 6,500 and 1,200 acres. 
Two larger tracts join. All timber is actually within three 
miles of railroad. Good logging all year round. Rail rates: 
Chicago, 26c; New Orleans, 6c. Within hauling distance of 
river point, taking Natchez barge rates. 

Deal to be made on basis of joint estimate, to be made 
at once. Above quantities based on estimate of J. D. Lacey 
& Co., on adjoining timber. Unquestionably the most prac- 
tical and the cheapest stumpage proposition offered in the 
south today. Vresent owners would consider taking stock 
in operating company. Full particulars together with maps 
ete. furnished. Responsible inquiries. 

Address “M. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


1043 ACRES HARDWOOD TIMBER LAND 
Western North Carolina, near railroad. Original growth. 
Mostly oak and chestnut. $8 per acre 
7. Bs PRATT, Marion, N. C. 


2440 ACRES OF OAK TIMBER LAND 
In Arkansas, near the railroad, average 6,000 feet. Price 
$16, including 40 acres of cypress, 30,000 feet to the acre. 
Address “L. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


20,000 ACRES OF HARDWOOD IN MAINE 
On good drivable stream, 32 miles from tide water, esti- 
mated as follows: 75,000,000 of hardwood, maple, birch 
and beech; 9,000,000 of spruce and pine ; in this estimate 
nothing but saw logs was taken; the growing stuff and pulp 
wood was not reckoned; this tract must be seen to be ap- 
preciated ; price $65,000. 0. L. BLANCHARD & CO., 
Rumford Falls, Me. 














FOR SALE. 
About twenty-five million feet of hemlock and hardwood 
standing timber, in northern Wisconsin. 
HANFORD F. DONNELLY, Patton Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 








LARGE TRACT OF OAK, GUM, CYPRESS AND 
Hickory for sale cheap. Will cut four to six thousand feet 
per acre. Transportation water or rail. 

Address LOCK BOX 322, Mayfield, Ky. 


FOR SALE-—6,000 ACRES OF HARDWOOD 
Timber land four miles from the railroad, in Arkansas, 
average 6,000 feet to the acre. Price, quick sale, $9 per 
acre. Address “K. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE ON THE RAILROAD IN ARKANSAS, 
2,500 acres of hardwood timber land. Estimated 6,000 feet 
per acre. Also contains 40 acres of cypress, 30,000 feet to 
the acre. Quick sale at $18. 

Address “H. 59,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—HICKORY, ASH, WHITE OAK. 
12,000 acres, practically one solid body, with railroad 
through center, which I consider the finest hardwood forest 
in the south. A first class enon for a large hardwood 
manufacturing plant. Addre 
A. LOUIS ‘LEHMANN, Ellisville, Miss. 


FOR SALE—LOUISIANA HARDWOOD TIMBER. 

Compact body of over 100,000 acres, carrying over 500,- 
000,000 feet of fine quality hardwoods, with considerable 
eypress. About 50,000,000 feet of ash. Unequalled rail 
and water transportation. Product can be barged to market 
the year around, thus insuring favorable rail rates. ‘Titles 
all perfected. Lands selected and grouped by experienced 
lumberman. The best big hardwood proposition in the 
south. Land alone when cleared can be sold for double 
present price. For are 

Address 63," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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FOR SALE. 
Poplar bevel siding and mouldings. 
Best grades—prompt shipments. 
GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky. 





FURNITURE STOCK. 


We have for sale one car of plain red and white oak 
pieces. This stock is dry and clear on one face and two 
edges and is from 4” to 10” wide, averaging 6” and from 
20” to 6 ft. long, averaging 3 ft. We also have for sale one 


car hickory strips 1% sq. 4’ 10”-5’ 10” long. 


CANTON LUMBER CO., Canton, Miss. 





FOR SALE. 

90 M feet red and white oak bolsters, reaches, poles, 
2-inch plank, 1-inch boards. Inspection at mill and paid 
for. Can ship 90 M dry immediately. 30 M feet of logs 
can be shipped as soon as sawed. Address 

J. H. JONES, Waupaca, Wis., Route 4. 


BILLS SAWED TO ORDER. 
Birch, maple, beech, hemlock and cherry, ash, basswood. 
Several cars B and maple ready for shipment. 
ULSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 
One carload of 1” 1s and 2s cherry. 
Two carloads of 1” common. 
One car of 1” cull. 
Extra nice stock, in first Pg my shipping condition. 
. J. FRANK, Logansport, Ind. 








FOR SALE—BIRCH 
200 M ft. 1” dry common and better. 
150 M ft. 1” dry No. 2 and 3 common. 
Good widths and lengths. Runs strong to red. For 
further information address 
R. F. HODGES, 230 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THICK PLAIN OAK 
Two cars 2%-inch No. 1 and No. 2 common Ohio stock. 
Good widths suitable for building or furniture purposes. 
CHARLES F. SHIELS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—BONE DRY WHITE PINE. 
140 M ft. 11%4x8 to 30” High Grade No. 1 Cut. 
15 M ft. 2. x8 to 30” High Grade No. 1 Cut. 
230 M ft. 1144x6 to 30” High Grade No. 2 Cut. 
35 M ft. 2 x6 to 30” High Grade No. 2 Cut. 

The above is choice Soft Cork Pine, bone dry, out of big 
logs, and will average 14 to 16” wide Wisconsin stock East- 
ern Grading. We will make special prices to move quickly. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—INQUIRIES FOR BIRCH 
Table legs squares. BRAUN BROS. & CO., Athens, Wis. 


FOR SALE—BONE DRY WHITE PINE. 

110 M ft. 1L%x8 to 20” High Grade Fine Common & Better. 
90 M ft. x8 to 20” High Grade Fine Common & Better. 
25 M ft. 11 4 x8 to 20” High Grade Fine Common & Better. 

The above is bone dry stock, choice Soft Cork Pine, con- 
taining about 70 percent Fine Common, balance Select and 

Better. Can make immediate shipment, and will quote 

special prices 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 
One car B flat flooring, 1 1-16x3\4. 
Two cars No. 1 Com. flat flooring, 1 1-16x3\4. 
Two cars No. 2 Com. flat flooring, 1 1-16x3\%4. 
One car cull flat flooring, 1 1-16x34%4. 
One car No. 1 Com. flat flooring, 1 1-16x5\4. 
One car No. 2 Com. flat flooring, 1 1-16x5\4. 
One car No. 3 Com. flat flooring, 1 1-16x54. 
FLORALA SAW MILL COMPANY, Paxton, Fla. 


ELM PILING. 
I have 500 elm piling for sale at Cornell, | eee 
county, Wisconsin, on the C., St. P., M. & O. R. 
BE. A. CL EAVES, Connell, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ALL WHITE PINE DIMENSION. 
We have on hand at the present time about a half mil- 
lion feet of White Pine Dimension, all red-knotted stock, 
2x4 to 12” wide, regular standard lengths, 10 to 16’—all 
widths and lengths piled separately, This stock is in gocd 
shipping condition, and being manufactured out of a small 
character of logs, the grade will average about a No. 2 
Common, and every piece is strictly White Pine. The stock 
is thick enough to dress to 1% plump. If _ are looking 
for any of this stock, let us quote you price 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., “Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—BONE DRY WHITE PINE. 

25 M ft. 1x10 to 20” High Grade White Pine Uppers, 1st 
and 2nds Clear. The above is Soft White Pine, thoroughly 
dry, and plump 15-16” thick in the Rough. Will S28 to 
13-16. Our price will be low for immediate shipment. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ONE INCH QUARTERED OAK. 
25,000 feet 1st and 2nds white. 
30,000 feet 1st and 2nds red. 
60,000 feet No. 1 common white. 
75,000 feet No. 1 common red. 
F. o. b. cars Chicago. 

All thoroughly seasoned, well monntoeae oonae ex- 
cellent figure. AISEY & DION, 

Loomis and Twenty- Bern Sts., Chicago. 
Telephones, Canal 1571, Canal 1812. 
1 i-4 INCH YELLOW PINE. 
Five cars No. 1 and No. 2 common. Addres 
GERNERT BROS. LUMBER CO., Louisville, Ky. 



































WANTED-—PURCHASERS 
For sweet gum veneers; also for post oak squares in sizes 
from 1x1 to 8x8 and from 4 ft. to 16 ft. long. Correspond- 
ence solicited. C. B. GRIFFIN, Retrieve, Tex. 


FOR SALE—LUMBER-—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
2 cars 4” D. W. P. siding. 
2 cars 4” Com. or “E” W. P. siding. 
2 cars 13” and wider No. 3 boards. 
8 cars 1-4 12’ and up No. 1 norway fencing. 
4 cars 1-6 12 and 14’ No. 1 norway fencing. 
10 cars 1-4 and wider, 12’ and longer C and better norway. 
6 cars 6-4 Com. and better norway. 
5 cars 4’ No. 2 hemlock lath. 
5 cars 4’ No. 2 mixed pine lath. 
2 cars Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common saw culls, 80 percent will 
S18 to %” “J balance 5%”. 
2-3 cars 2- 6—12’ No. 1 tamarack. 
3 cars 2-8 and 2-10—12’ No. 1 tamarack. 
2 cars 2-8 and 2-10—14’ No. 1 tamarack. 
1-3 cars 2-12—12’ No. 1 tamarack. 
Short W. P. selects etc. 





E. A. THORNTON, 
1103 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per copy, 
75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample pages 
free. Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—HARDWOODS AT ALL TIMES 
At present, 2,000,000 feet oak, poplar, chestnut, basswood 


etc., dry and cheap. 
P. J. CANNON, Columbus, Obio. 


[Tir Sale-Second Hand Machinery 


FOR SALE—BAND MILL 
One second hand Giddings & Lewis Mfg. Company’s right 
hand, eight foot band mill, in good condition. 
HALL, GARDNER & CO., Ridgway, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

Jointers, 8”, 12”, 16”, 30”. 

Moulders, 4”, 6”, 8”, 9”. 

Planers, single, 12”, 16”, —", 2. 2. 

Planers, double, 26”x6”, 28”x10”, 28”x12”. 

Resaws, band, 56” and 60” wheels, 5” and 6” saws. 

Sanders, two drums, 30”, three drums, 36” and 48”. 

Timber sizers, S48. 28’x12”x6”, 30”x12 

CHICAGO W ‘OODW ORKING MACHINERY co., 

40 and 42 W. Quincy St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—-SAW MILL COMPLETE 
In good condition ; Stearns receding blocks, rope feed, Clark 
gang edger. S. WIN & ED. M. WILSON, Clarion, Pa. 


BARGAINS—WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
One No. 2% 8”x5” S. A. Woods heavy planer and 
matcher, weight about 7,000 Ibs., first-class con- 
GD 66 he he ehhh eee Bd eke ede been de nee $450.00 
One 10”’x3” Sniggs Excelsior planer and matcher, 
weight about 4,000 lbs., good order............. 125.00 
One 24”x4” Connell & Dengler single surfacer and 
matcher, weight 5,000 Ibs., Al condition........ 225.00 
One 24”x6” Tompkins heavy single surfacer, double 
belted, dimension bed, countershaft, self-con- 














tained, weight 5,000 lbs., overhauled........... 85.00 
One 14”x3” Keystone heavy planer and matcher, 

weight 7,000 lbs.. good order, overhauled....... 325.00 
One Triumph 12”x6” inside moulder, repaired, in 

I IN tides 4.9 eae ak es a eee 150.00 


The above is but a partial list of the second hand wood 
working machines we are closing out at sacrifice prices in 
order to reduce our stock before inventory 

THE STRONG, CARLISLE & HAMMOND co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—TEN eo MAC HINES 
Cheap. =. DAVIS, Scranton, Pa. 


-~ 
FOR SALE. 

One No. 57 Fay & Egan band mill, 544-foot wheel, carry- 
ing 7-inch saw: 3-block receding carriage: 70 H. P. center 
crank engine; 75 H. P. boiler, carrying 125 pounds working 
pressure; complete filing machinery. Entire rig is as good 
as new and will sell at a bargain on account of sickness. 
Mill located on I. C. R. R., Cleveland, Miss. 

M. R. DAVIS & SONS, Cleveland, Miss. 


FOR SALE—SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 

1 Allis Circular Saw Hush all complete with guides and 
op saw. 

Arbor 4% in. diameter, 32-in.x12-in. pulley. 

Top saw arbor 3-in. diameter, pulley 20x12 inches. 

2 iron tightner Pulley 20x12 inches. 

Filer & Stowell guide for saw. 

1 Allis steam cylinder 10x24 inches. 

1 Diamond Iron Works, latest improved Belt Gang saw, 
44% in. sash. 

20-in. stroke with double steam press rolls front and 
rear, complete with live rolls in front and rear of gang saw. 

Machinery for reversible chain on the cant bed. 

Steam Skidlift, cylinder 8-in. bore. 

2 Diamond steam stock lifters, cylinder 10-in. bore, pit 
shaft 11 in. diameter. Steel disc, 10-in. crank, fly wheel 
73-in. diameter. hey | 51x23 inches. Diamond iron heavy 
pillow block. Pitman Rod fitted with extra set of boxes. 

1 Piston. 

1 Press Roll. 

1 “és “* Frame. 

1 Pitman Rod, all complete with boxes. 
1Paper Feed Friction. 
1 Grooved Feed Roll. 
1 Feed and Friction Shaft. 
3 Feed Roll Gears. 
2 Bevel Feed Pinion. 
1¥ 4 Set Lignumvitae Blocks for Sash Slides. 
1 ‘Kilgore Patent Steam Crane for ~ cr cants. 
2 Cant Flippers, Cylinder 10-in. Bor 
DAVID TOZER COMPANY, Stillwater, Minn. 


SAW MILLS AND LATH MILLS 

New and second hand. Boilers, heaters, engines, pumps, 
steam feeds, edgers with gangs for smali logs, latest im- 
proved lath mills and bolters for round logs, planing and 
shingle mill machinery. Can make immediate delivery. 
Write us what you want, we may have just the thing at a 
bargain. We i new and second hand band or cenlar 
mills. - SIMONSON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. 











SAW MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
Carriage, 52”, 3-block, Allis. 
Carriage, 44”, 3-block, Stearns. 
Carriage, 44”, 2 wing blocks, Stearns. 
Carriage, 40”, 2 wing blocks, Stearns. 
Fire hose, 1,100 feet of 2”. 
Filing room machinery. 
Log loader, 2-arm, Kline. 
Log loader, 3-arm, Hill. 
Lot of Duplex steam pumps. 
lump, No. 4 Silsby rotary. 
Resaw, 40” Connell & Dengler. 
Steam feed, 10x16 Filer & Stowell, twin engine. 
JAS. H. LINK MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


FOR SALE—-ONE MEDIUM SAW MILL, 
Made by Rockwood oe acturing C ompany. In good order. 
Address E. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 

One nearly new three colored box board, Hooper printer 
for sale, in excellent condition. 

One automatic Perkins shingle machine. 

One 48” heavy White-Blakeslee veneering machine with 
back rolls, new, having been used only about two weeks. 

One 3-drum Lidgerwood skidder, everything complete, only 
used about two months. 

One set of Hollow Blast grates, in good condition. 

Address “J. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—SHINGLE MILL, 
Capacity 100 M in 10 hours. Contains 2 boilers, 2 Perkins 
machines, 125 horsepower engine, knee bolter, saw and car- 
riage etc.; all in first class condition. Will sell cheap. 
Purchaser can — to move to another location. 
DULUTH SHINGLE CoO., Duluth, Minn. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 

Planer and matcher, 24x6, 6-roll; upper cylinder slotted; 
complete, Al condition. 

Planer and matcher, 15x8, 6-roll, pull out rolls front of 
lower cylinder. 

Double surfacer, 28x10, chip breaker and pressure rolls. 

Two Greenlee self feed ripsaws. 

Several complete planing mill plants; some of these can 
be divided. 

Engines, boilers, equipment; 26x48 Corliss engine, also 
many others, from 75 to 1,000 H. P. 

Throttling and automatic engines. Automatic, 13x12, 
14x14, 17x15. Throttling, 14x24. Others running from 
10” to 24” cylinders. 

Boilers, 54x14, 60x16, 66x16, 66x18. 60 H. P. Erie City 
Economic. Heaters, pumps, belting etc. 

HUGH W. DYAR, 1547 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
FOR SALE-—-VENEER MACHINERY. 

2—No. 96, 42”x52” Coe cutters, style H. 

1—42”x64” Coe cutter, style E. 

1—32”x52” Coe cutter, style G. 

1—82” Coe clipper, style A. 

1—52” Coe handfeed clipper, style B. 

—36” Coe combination clipper, style C. 

1—60” Coe roller clipper, style EB. 

Also 

1—50”x90” St. Joe veneer cutter. 

1—90” St. Joe veneer clipper. 

Were in use less than one year. 

Both machines equipped with knives. 

All of the above machines have been thoroughly over- 
hauled and are in first class condition, practically as good 
as when new 

Attractive prices and prompt delivery. 

THE COE MFG. CO., ‘Painesville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 
Exhaust Fans and Heaters. 

One belt driven National fan, with top horizontal discharge, 

42” dia. inlet, outlet 33”x33”. 

Drive pulley 42”x6%%” face. 
One 54” Buffalo blower. 
One 30” Sturtevant blower. 
One Buffalo blower with double bearings. 
One Smith exhaust fan, 4” inlet and 3x4% outlet, pulley 

















2x2. 
One = _— blower, 10” inlet, 10x3% outlet, pulley 
x . 


Saw Mill Machinery. 
One Allis 2-block No. 2 R. H. circular carriage. 
One 2-block R. H. carriage, 44” opening. 
One new No. 1 Allis block and knee. 
One R. H. Lane & Bodley iron circular saw husk with top 

saw arbor. 
One 8x15 Kline log loader cylinder. 
One 2-arm Kline log turner cylinder. 
One 5” and 10”x6’ Hill steam nigger. 
One 5-saw automatic trimmer. 
One drag saw machine, ee ‘_ two saws 
F. BARTLETT & Cco., 
900° 8S. Tilden, Saginaw, Mich. 


FOR SALE—WE WILL EXCHANGE 
Many thousands of dollars’ worth of information for $20. 
See “History of the Lumber Industry of America.” Address 
AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

One Wickes 42” Gang with broken press rolls and extra 
sasn with single oscillation. Diamond Iron Works make 
wita live rolls in front and back and 60 saws and trans- 
fer skids. The whole complete ready for operation and 
biue prints for foundation and templet for setting bolts for 
pillow blocks. 

One Allis cant flip, three-arm. with 1014”x24” cylinder. 

One stock Hfter with 10%4”x20” cylinder—both nearly 








ew. 

One 84”x23” six-arm friction clutch pulley—4 15-16” bore. 

One 60”x23” six-arm friction clutch pulley—5 7-16” bore 
—both Hill Noah Shaw improved. Used to drive Gang. 

One Covel Gang saw filing. Clamp. 

One Kinney rotary swage. 

One Benjamin & Fisher double surfacer and sizer, 26-inch. 

One No. 35 Sturtevant blower for shavings. 

One 7x7 Nagle Engine. 

One Edison Dynamo—100 lights—110 volts—16 candle 
power with wires for 100 lights and 100 lamps. 

EAST SIDE LUMBER CO., Stillwater, Minn. 


REBUILT 2ND. HAND MACHINERY BARGAINS. 
Matcher, Preble, 14”x6”, four-side, 6 rolls. 
Matcher, S. A. Woods, 15”x6”, four-side, 6 rolls. 
Flooring machine, J. A. Fay & Co., Lightning floorer, 9”. 
Planer, Egan, 30”x6”, double cabinet, 6 rolls. 
Scraper, Whitney, 30” late pattern, with grinder. 
Slab resaw, Goodell & Waters, good condition. 
Moulders, band rip and band resaws, swing saws, jointers. 
Shapers, boring machines, + angageg mortisers and a full 
line of ens, machine 
LICAGO MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
13-15 North Canal 8t., Chicago. 
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SPECIAL SALE OF HIGH GRADE BOILERS. 





We offer for immediate delivery the following: 

25 Quadruple Riveted, Lap Welded, Horizontal Tubular Boil- 
ers, 72” diameter by 20’ long, good for 110 to 125 
lbs.; all complete with castings, trimmings and fit- 
tings. These boilers were previously used in a plant 
of one of the large steel companies and were part of 
an equipment that was replaced by electric power. 
They are in first class condition and were not discard- 
ed on account of any defects in the boilers. They will 
be fully inspected and any necessary overhauling done 
by us in our boiler plant. 

Also— 
12 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, size 72”x16’, double riveted. 
6 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, size 66”x18’, double riveted. 
These boilers are good for 100 lbs. 
Storage Tanks. 

100 6,000 gallon capacity, made of 4” iron, with domes of 
standard size, extra well built, suitable for the storage 
of oils, water and liquids of any kind. Previously 

used on tank cars. Good, substantial tanks, abso- 

lutely first class in every particular. Delivery can be 
made from various points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and New York. 
Pumps. 
150 Dean Worthington Boiler Feed Pumps, sizes 3x2x3, 
4144x2% x4, 6x4x6. 

Also— 

200 Pumps of various sizes and for every purpose. 
Engines. 

1 30x42 Bates Corliss Engine. 

1 22x36 Tangey Bed Corliss. 

1 7x14 Corliss. 

1 18x20 Piston Valve. 

1 12x15 Side Crank. 

1 8x12 Erie City Side Crank. 

1 15x18 Side Crank, Automatic Cut-off. 

1 8x10 Center Crank. 

2 12x16 Sweet, Straight Line. 

1 12x15 Vertical Rocker Valve. 

1 14x22 Cummer. 

1 16x20 Horizontal Slide Valve. 

150 Other Engines, Automatic, Compound, Slide Valve, Gas, 
Gasoline ete. 

Our Engine List mailed on application. 
Miscellaneous. 


Gail, Hummiler & Co. Band Saw. 
Vertical Defiance Mortising Machine. 
Horizontal Mortiser. 

72” Garden City Exhaust Fan. 

48” Garden City Exhauster. 

36” Garden City Ventilating Fans. 


—_ ht pt 


1 24” Ventilating Fan. 

1 No. 3 Garden City Blower. 

1 No. 5 Sturtevant Blower. 

1 No. 7 Sturtevant Blower. 

1 No. 4 Sturtevant Blower. 

1 52” Sturtevant Blower. 

1 32” Sturtevant Blower. 

1 No. 9 Sturtevant Blower. 

1 No. 30 Sturtevant Exhauster. 
1 No. 33 Sturtevant Exhauster. 
1 72” Hess Warming Exhauster. 
1 Huett & Smith Twin Blower. 
1 No. 6 Huett & Smith Blower. 
1 Buss Three Sided Molder. 

1 Quickwood Jig Saw. 

1 Defiance Broom Handle Machine. 
1 Fay Four Sided Planer. 

1 Perry Duster. 


Besides numerous other items in woodworking machinery 
and material of every kind. 
plies, including Bedding, Blankets, Cots, Stoves etc. 

A thousand dozen of Single Bit and Double Bit Axes, Ax 
Handles, Emery Grinders, 


All kinds of commissary sup- 


jand Saws, Shafting, Hangers, 
Pulleys, Belting and General Mill Supplies. 
Ask for our Special Catalogue No. 79. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


WE BUY AND SELL EVERYTHING. 
Stock of engines, boilers, pumps, saw mill aoe yn | etc. 
is large and complete. Prices right in buying and ie a 
Write HARRIS MACHINERY CO., Minneapolis, Mi 
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FOR SALE. 


Pacific coast customers please write our Seattle office, 


412 Oriental building. 


Tubular Boilers. 


72”x18’, 70 4” tubes, 125 lbs. pres., new. 
72”x16’, 70 4” tubes, 125 lbs. pres., new. 
72”x16’, 84 . tubes, fore and aft dome. 
66”x18’, 58 4” tubes. 

66”x16’, 69 4” tubes, plug hat dome. 
60”x16’, 58 3” tubes, plug hat dome. 
60”’x16’, 44 4” tubes, Wickes, new. 
60”x15’, 44 4” tubes, 120 Ibs. pres., Wickes, new. 
60’x14’, 48 4” tubes. 

54”x16’, 41 4” tubes. 

48”x12’, 52 3” tubes, P. H. dome, new. 
44”x12’, 46 3” tubes, P. H. dome, new. 


Water Tube Boilers. 


1 200 H. P. Wickes horizontal,112 4” tubes. 

1 150 H. P. Wickes horizontal, 46 4” tubes and 39 4%” 
1 

1 


COND Co Co ie ie 
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tubes. 
100 H. P. Wickes horizontal, 4”x18’ tubes. 
80 H. P. Wickes horizontal, 36 414” tubes. 


Corliss Engines. 


26”x48” L. _ box girder frame, Murray. 
26”x48” R. , girder frame, Allis. 

24”x48” R. He box girder frame, Murray. 
23”x60” L. H. girder frame, Corliss. 
20”x30’x42” girder frame Allis, cross comp. 
20”x42” L. H., girder frame, Bates. 
16”’x42” L. H., girder frame, Bates. 
15”x38” L. H., girder frame, Brown 
12”&24”x36” L. H., Hamilton tandem comp. 


Automatic Engines. 


2814”x52” R. H., Buckeye, style A. 
28’x56” L. H., Buckeye, heavy girder frame. 
20”x36”’x36” L. H., four-valve, tandem comp., McIntosh & 
Seymour. 

18”x20” R. H., tough girder frame, Wright & Adams. 
17144”x24” R. H., Tangye frame, Williams. 

17%4”x18” L. H., Buckeye, style C. 

1714”x18” R. H., Buckeye, style C. 

16"x86" BR. H., trough girder frame, four-valve, Putnam. 
16”x16” Green, center crank, high speed. 
16”&27”x16” Westinghouse comp. 

15”x38” R. H., girder frame, Brown. 

5’x38” L. H., girder frame, Brown. 

18”x22”x13” Westinghouse comp. 

14”x15” L. H., Meyers. 

13”x12” Phoenix, center crank. 

124%,”x20” L. H., girder frame, Rice. 

114%4”x12” center crank, Ideal. 

11”x17”x12” Phoenix, center crank, Tandem comp. 
101%,”x12” Climax, center crank on sub-base, new. 
9%”x11” Westinghouse, Standard. 

9%,”x10” Armington & Sims, center crank. 
81%4”x10” center crank, Wickes, new. 

8’x10” Westinghouse. 

7’x 8” Westinghouse, Jr. 

7’x 8” upright Wickes, new. 

6”’x 8” upright Wickes, new. 

6”’x 7” Climax, center crank, new. 

514”x7” R. H. Gem. 


Duplex Pumps. 


10”x6”x10” Canton, 5” suc., 4” dis., new. 
71%”"x414”x10” Canton, 4” suc., 3” dis., new. 
7’x414”"x7” Canton, 4” suc., ¢ ” dis. ” o-- 

6”x 4”x6”" ‘Canton, 3” suc., 2%” dis., i 
54”x31%"x5” Blake upright, 2%” can, “a” dis. 
5Y4,”x314”"x6” Buffalo, 2” suc., 1%” dis. 
4”x2l,”x4” Blakeslee, 2” suc., 114” dis. 


Feed Water Heaters. 


500 H. P. Stilwell-Bierce horizontal live steam heater with 
iron pans. 

400 H. P. Howe open heater. 

200 H. P. Wickes with fron pans. 

200 H. P. Jacobs with 40 11%” brass tubes. 

150 H. P. Reynolds, with iron tubes. 

125 H. P. Wickes, with iron pans, new. 

100 H. P. National, with copper coil. 


Machine Tools. 


32”x32”x9’ New Haven planer. 

24”x24”x7’ Whitcomb planer. 

18”x18”x4’ Whitcomb planer. 

36” Niles shaper. 

2 28” a geared shapers. 

24” Walco 

30”x20’ Ticihestens lathe. 

16”x6’3” Ames lathe, 36” centers. 

16”x6’ New Haven lathe, 42” centers. 

24” Blaisdell back geared upright drill. 

24” Prentice upright drill. 

20” Silver upright drill, round base, new. 

20” Silver upright drill, square base, new. 

18” Blaisdell upright drill. 

Silver No. 12 upright post drill, new. 
Send for complete stock lists. Ask for special catalogue 

of saw mill machinery. 


WICKES BROTHERS, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


FOR SALE—REBUILT MACHINERY. 

1—Buss 30” hand jointer. 

1—Berlin 42”, one Berlin 60”, one New Perry 3-drum sand- 
ers. 

1—Fay 30”, one Buss 36”, one Whitney 30”, one Egan 30” 
cabinet surfacers. 

1—Fay 30”, one Egan 26”, two Hoyt 30”, one Preble 30” 
double surfacers. 

1—Woods 8”, one Fay 9” and 15”, one Hoyt 14”, 4-sided 
planers and matchers. 

1—Fay 40”, one Benjamin 56” circular resaws. 

1—Egan No. 5%, 60” band resaw. 

1—Buss 6%, one Porter 6%, one Fay 8% foot automatic 
glue jointers. 

1—Moore 4- table carving machine 

’, one Egan = a side outside molders. 

Engines, boilers ete. Addre 

HANNA- BRACKENRIDGE COMPANY, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Planer and matcher, 24x6, 6-roll. 
Double surfacer, 28x10. 
6” 4-side molder. 
40” circular resaw. 
Several complete planing mill plants. 


be divided. 
HUGH W. DYAR, Margiette Bldg., Chicago. 


BOILERS AND GANG 
1—38” Sash Wickes gang with 16”’x18” direct attached 
engine, complete with rolls, steam flips, saws and filing 
machinery. 
2—66”x18’ and 2—66”x20’, 22 6” flue boilers, 125 pounds 


steam, nearly nev’ 
THREE STATES LUMBER CO., 
Tennessee Trust Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Some of these can 











PLANING MILL OF 60 MILLION YEARLY 
Capacity. Complete equipment of up to date machinery in 
first class condition. 

FRANCIS MARSHALL, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








FOR SALE. 

1—28”x12” D. S. endless bed timber planer, joints 16”x 
12”—4 sides. 

1 each 10”, 14” and 24” 4-side planer and matchers. 

1—26”x8” and 24”x4” single surfacers. 

1 each 6”, 7” and 8” 4-side molders. 

1—1 spindle upright molder or shaper. 

1 No. 2 and 1 No. 8 tenoning machines. 

1 No. 2 and 1 No. 3 power mortisers. 

1 each 8”, 12” and 16” hand jointers. 

1—8” double Universal wood worker, with boring table. 

1—30” and 1—36” 2-drum, 1—30” 3-drum sanders. 

1—24” double disk sander. 

1 arm sander with fan ao table. 

1 mitre sawing machin 

1—16” wood lathe a 10-foot fron bed. 

1—26” and 47” wood turning gap lathe, iron bed. 

1 siding resaw machine. 

1—36” band saw, tilting table. 

1 horizontal automatic cut-off saw, heavy. 

1 double saw bench, rip and cut-off, 2 arbors. 

1 Berlin double cut-off saw, 6” to 78” between saws. 

1 Fischer automatic cut-off saw. 

Jt of blind machinery, all kinds. 

@astern agency for Advance 1 and 2 Spindle Upright 
Molders, Dovetailers, Carvers etc., driven without counter- 
shart. Send for descriptive circular. 

Large stock of woodworking machinery of all kinds, new 
and second hand. Also engines, boilers and general ma- 
chinery. 

Good second hand machinery wanted at all times for cash. 
Let me know what you have for sale. 

FRANK TOOMEY, 
127-131 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


forSale: Engines=Boilers 


FOR SALE-$S!,000.00 
One 20”x36” Lane & Bodley 20th Century Heavy Duty Cor- 
liss Engine; run less than two . may be seen here 
running at any time; indicates 225 h. 
LYON CYPRESS LUMBER Poo., Garyville, La. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, HEATER AND STACK. 
2—450 H. P. box48 Allis heavy duty Corliss engines. 
1—300 H. P. 20x48 Allis L. H. Corliss engine. 

1—300 H. P. 16x27x16 Westinghouse compound engine. 

1—150 H. P. 15%x15 A. & S. automatic engine. 

1—150 H. P. 14x20 Russell 4-valve automatic engine. 

1—140 H. P. 14%x15 Phoenix automatic engine. 

1—125 H. P. 66”x18’ boiler complete. 

4—100 = P. each 60”x18’ boilers, complete. 

2—150 H. P. each 72”x18’ boilers, complete. 

1—1,000 H. P. 48”x18’ Berryman brass tube heater. 

1—60” smoke stack, about 100’ long, in — sound condi- 

tion, made of about ¥” and No. 8 tron. 
PFANNMUELLER ENGINEERING CO., 
Suite 1134 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—ONE 200 H. P. SLIDE VALVE ENGINE, 
Good repair, $500. 
MANITOWOC CLAY PRODUCT CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 























20X42 CORLISS 
22x32 slide valve engine. Boilers from 50 to 150 H. P. 
MERTES MACHINERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ENGINE 
One 16x32 mg ap automatic engine 
H. LOUD’S SONS co., Au Sable, Mich. 





ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

Single Wheelock Engine, 20x48”. 
i Double Wheelock Engine, 20x48”. 
4 High Pressure Boilers, 72”x18’. 
1 Standard Boiler, 84x18’. 
2 Standard Boilers, 78”x16’. 
2 Standard Boilers, 72”x18’. 

. L. BOX 2, Sta. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ENGINES BOILERS EQUIPMENT. 
26x48. Corliss engine, also 14x36, 20x42, 28x48. Many 
others from 12x30 to 34x60. 

Throttling and automatic engines. Automatic, 14x14, 
144x24, 17%4x18. Throttling from 10x12 to 24x30. Also 
other automatics from 20 H. P. to 750 H. P. 

Boilers—Several 60x16, 66x18 and 72x18. Also smaller 
tubular and fire box. Large water tube boilers, heaters, 
pumps, belting etc. 

HUGH W. DYAR, Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
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